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ARTICLES 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE SIMILITUDES 
OF ENOCH! 


T is for the most part agreed among scholars that the Similitudes of 

Enoch (Ethiopic Enoch 37-71) form a quite separate work from the 

rest of 1 Enoch. They employ an unusual name for God, ‘the Lord of 
Spirits’, and their Messianism is unique outside the gospels. Their 
striking resemblance in this respect to the gospels early gave rise to sus- 
picions of a Christian origin, or, at any rate, of extensive Christian inter- 
polation,? but the most widely held view is still that the work is a purely 
Jewish composition. It is also generally recognized that this section of 
1 Enoch, to an even greater extent than the rest of the book, is a compilation 
from different sources; R. H. Charles distinguished as many as thirty 
separate fragments, and more recently the Similitudes have been stated 
to be ‘not so much a compilation as a conglomeration of fragments’ .3 
Different views, however, are still held of the ‘unity’ of the work, and 
some of its most recent interpreters assume a literary integrity denied 
by many earlier scholars.* 

Opinions about date vary with the views taken of literary integrity. 
Those who regard the work as coming for the most part from a single 
author date it variously from the first century B.c. to the end of the first 
century A.D.; others think that it is hopeless to assign any date to such an 
‘extraordinary mosaic of fragments of very various origins’.’ When or 
where the Greek translation was made is not known, and the origins of the 
Ethiopic version are also obscure ; most of the extant manuscripts belong 
to the eighteenth century, and the earliest to the sixteenth or fifteenth. 


? A paper read to the Society for Old Testament Study, at Norwich, 18 July 
1951. 

2 ‘The view that the entire work was Christian was first propounded by Hil- 
genfeld (Die jiidische Apokalyptik, Jena, 1857), but was subsequently abandoned 
altogether. (The Ethiopic version is manifestly derived from a Greek translation 
of a Semitic original, and it seems unlikely that the latter was a Jewish-Christian 
document.) The ‘interpolation’ theory has still its defenders, among them, most 
recently, Lagrange (Le judaisme avant Jésus-Christ, Etudes Bibliques, 1931, pp. 
242-54) and the Norwegian scholar Nils Messel (‘Der Menschensohn in den 
Bilderreden des Henoch’, in Z.A.W., Beih. 35, 1922). 

3 J. Y. Campbell, “The Origin and Meaning of the Term Son of Man’, in 
J.T. viii (1947), p. 147. 

* Among those who regard the book as a single work are Otto (“The Kingdom 
of God and the Son of Man’) and Erik Sjéberg, Der Menschensohn im athiopi- 
schen Henochbuch (Lund, 1946). 

5 Campbell, ibid. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. III, Pt. 1, April 1952] 








2 MATTHEW BLACK 


That such evidence is quite inadequate to prove anything about Jewish 
messianic ideas in the pre-Christian period is a current evaluation. Such 
thorough-going scepticism, however, does considerably less than justice 
to the evidence, for, in spite of the anfractuosities of its transmission and 
its patch-work character, the book has undoubtedly preserved some 
very old elements of eschatological thought; and the balance of proba- 
bility favours a non-Christian origin for these, if not for the entire work. 

The main eschatological theme is that of an impending world Judge- 
ment ‘as in the days of Noah’, but on a grander scale. To an even greater 
extent than elsewhere in apocalyptic literature, the world of the Simili- 
tudes is inhabited and dominated by ‘principalities and powers’,' angelic 
beings, and demonic agencies (the unique name ‘Lord of Spirits’ itself 
proclaims this fact). The characteristic ‘Enochian’ view of the origin of 
evil (through the rebellion of the ‘trim or Watchers and their illicit inter- 
course with the daughters of men) reappears in the fragment 64? (else- 
where in the Similitudes the fallen angels are reinforced by the Satans, 
the original enemies of mankind, and, in general, the angelology and 
demonology are more fully developed than in the older Book). It is on 
this evil-spirit world with which mankind is in league (and especially 
‘the kings and rulers of the world’) that the final Judgement is to fall. 
Distinctive of the Similitudes is the (now classic) conception of a ‘new 
heaven and a new earth’ following the Judgement, clearly inspired (with 
so rnuch else) by Isaiah’s prophecy (Isa. 65). Whereas in the latter, how- 
ever, long life and prosperity in an earthly paradise are the destiny of the 
righteous, in the Similitudes the elect (both the living at the Judgement 
and the dead whom Sheol is to disgorge (51')) become immortal beings 
like angels in heaven.? The righteous and elect are no doubt primarily 
Israelites, but 48* referring to the Son of man (‘... he shall be the light 
of the Gentiles’) shares the wider view of the Second Isaiah. Detailed 
descriptions of Paradise (where the already immortal righteous appear to 
be awaiting the Judgement),3 and some graphic accounts of the valleys 
of destruction, complete the eschatological picture but for its central 
figure, ‘the Elect One’ or ‘Son of man’, the interpretation of these terms 
constituting the main problem of the book. 


? 617°, cf. Rom. 838, Col. 1*®, Eph. 124, 37°, 1 Pet. 327. See F. Martin, Le Livre 
d’Hénoch (Paris, 1906), p. 128. 

2 514 (cf. Charles’s note, 1912 ed.): Martin (p. 104) renders: ‘et tous (les 
justes) deviendront des anges dans le ciel’ (cf. his note in loc.): Flemming- 
Radermacher (Das Buch ‘Henoch’ (Leipzig, 1901), p. 72), ‘und alle werden zu 
Engeln im Himmel werden’. Charles’s first thoughts may have been right; there 
seems to be no special difficulty in identifying the subject with ‘the righteous and 
holy’ of v. 2. 

3 393-8, 61'2, a detail which it is difficult to bring into harmony with the view 
of Sheol and the resurrection at 51°. 
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ESCHATOLOGY OF THE SIMILITUDES OF ENOCH 3 


The accepted interpretation in this country of the Enoch Son of man 
is probably still that of R. H. Charles. We have to do with a pre-Christian 
Jewish belief in a heavenly Messiah, a development of Dan. 7, but a 
supernatural being, pre-existent before Creation, the coming deliverer 
of Israel, and the judge of the nations. 

That we have in this boldly conceived figure a development from 
Daniel is not in doubt; ch. 46, where he is introduced, is a midrash on 
Dan. 7'3. It is also evident that the original author of these passages is 
drawing on other parts of the Old Testament in building up his picture 
of this divine Judge; the attributes of Jahweh as Judge in the Psalter have 
been transferred to the Enoch Son of man,!' and the commonest name 
given to him, ‘the Elect One’ comes from the description of the Servant 
in Second Isaiah, as do other of the most striking features of the picture, 
most notably that at 48*.? 

But is the figure the supernatural Messiah? The first to challenge this 
interpretation was Messel, who confined the genuine Son of man passages 
(in an already drastically expurgated version) to a few verses, on the basis 
of which he maintained that, as in Daniel, the Son of man was still a 
symbol of Israel. His view has been rejected, after a detailed discussion, 
by Erik Sjéberg,* more summarily by Volz and Hering, and accepted by 
J. Y. Campbell (who is also for excising Messel’s three genuine verses).5 
Sjéberg in turn has been subjected to a searching criticism by T. W. 
Manson in a paper read to this Society.* Manson had arrived indepen- 
dently at a view similar to Messel’s in his Teaching of Fesus;’ his recent 
treatment of the problem contains some second thoughts in the light 
of several important developments in Enoch interpretation raised by 
Sjéberg. I propose to say something about these now, and shall return 
to the ‘symbolic’ theory later. 


* 464 (‘. . . (and he shall) break the teeth of the sinners’), cf. Ps. 37, 58°. 
2 He shall be a staff to the righteous whereon to stay themselves and not fall, 
And he shall be the light of the Gentiles, 
And the hope of those who are troubled of heart. 
This is the only passage about the Jewish origin of which Sjéberg is doubtful. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 4 ff. ch. 69?°7' are removed as ‘various appendixes’ (their three 
Son of man passages are regarded for what they are worth as genuine). The 
three earlier verses which are original are 467-4, where the Son of man is in- 
troduced, and 48? where he is named. All passages where the Ethiopic biblical 
expression filius prolis matris viventium occurs are obelized. 
* Op. cit., pp. 14 ff. 5 Op. cit., p. 148. 
® The results of this paper have been incorporated in The Son of Man in 
Daniel, Enoch and the Gospels in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. xxxii, 
No. 2(A valuable point is that filius prolis matris viventium is probably Manichaean 
in origin; the Similitudes at some stage in their history may have come under 
Manichaean influence (p. 181). Abyssinia was christianized from North Africa. 
7 p. 229. 
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Probably the most important of these has been the interpretation o, 
ch. 71, where the Son of man is expressly identified with Enoch himself, 
After a kind of transfiguration (‘And, I fell on my face, and my whole 
body became relaxed, and my spirit was transfigured’), Enoch is addressed 
as follows by the Head of Days: 

Thou art the Son of Man who is born unto righteousness, 

And righteousness abides over thee, 

And the righteousness of the Head of Days forsakes thee not. . . 
And all shall walk in thy ways since righteousness never forsakes thee: 
With thee will be their dwelling places, and with thee their heritage, 
And they shall not be separated from thee for ever and ever. 


4 


Charles, following the German scholar Appel, emended all the second 
persons to third persons, even though his resultant text (printed in heavy 
type) did not have the slightest support from manuscript tradition. He 
has in fact practically rewritten the end of the Similitudes ‘in accordance 
with his view of what Enoch ought to have said’.! 

Martin, in his edition of the Similitudes, did not take so drastic a line. 
He gives the Ethiopic text as it stands and recalls the claim of Beer that 
the identification of the Son of man with Enoch went back to the original 
Greek text (it is difficult to imagine any other explanation in view of the 
unanimity of the manuscript evidence). Martin also drew attention to 
the readings of three Ethiopic manuscripts (one of them our oldest) 
which apply the title Son of man explicitly to Enoch at the beginning of 
ch, 70.7 He regards this evidence as representing ‘different traditions’ 
from those of the earlier Son of man passages all the more important 
because (in his view) they come from the same author. Lagrange follows 
Charles and adds that the elevation of Enoch to the position of Son of 
man implies a conception, of the latter as Head of the elect which no- 
where appears in Judaism; at the same time he remarks that the idea 
does not fit into the usual Christian view. 


? T. W. Manson, op. cit., p. 187, n. 1. 

2 Op. cit., p. Ixxxiii. Cf. ch. 70'. Instead of reading ‘And it came to pass after 
this that his name (i.e. Enoch’s) during his lifetime was raised aloft to that Son 
of man and to the Lord of Spirits from amongst those who dwell on earth’, V 
has ‘And it came to pass after this that the name of the Son of man was raised 
aloft to the Lord of Spirits’, and U (15th cent.) W, ‘And it came to pass after this 
that the name of this Son of man was raised aloft while he was still alive to the 
Lord of Spirits’. The reference is in all cases to Enoch himself. (At 1 Enoch 1! 
one manuscript (M) refers to Enoch, not as ‘the prophet’ or ‘a righteous man’ 
but as ‘the holy redeemer of the world’. M is one of the most important of the 
B.M. MSS. (Flemming-Radermacher, p. 6) and belongs to the group which goes 
back to the oldest text-recension which follows faithfully the Greek original; 
it has a common source with G, the B.M. MS. regarded by Flemming-Rader- 
macher as our best authority. The younger recension represents the Vulgate 
text. How a Christian scribe could bring himself to make such an alteration, it is 
difficult to say.) 3 Op. cit., pp. 253 ff. 
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ESCHATOLOGY OF THE SIMILITUDES OF ENOCH 5 


Sjéberg accepts the identification as an integral part of the conception 
of the Son of man in the Similitudes (and its most pronounced Jewish 
feature), but is quite at a loss to explain it; he finds it particularly diffi- 
cult to conceive how the elevated patriarch could become ‘fused’ with 
the pre-existent Messiah. Otto also accepts the identification as a main 
element in the Son of man idea in Enoch; the Son of man is the trans- 
lated patriarch elevated from the status of prophet-preacher to that of 
eschatological Erléser. The idea of his ‘pre-existence’, however, rests on 
a misunderstanding; his name and his destiny are fixed before creation, 
just as (it is claimed) in later rabbinical theology the ‘name’ of the 
Messiah was pre-existent.' (A similar view is taken of the pre-existence 
of the Son of man by T. W. Manson.) 

Otto’s investigations have been continued by H. Ludin Jansen (a 
pupil of Mowinckel).? Jansen undertook a study of the ‘person’ of Enoch, 
in the first place in the older parts of the Book of Enoch. He came to the 
conclusion that, e.g. in the Noah apocalypses, Enoch was himself a kind 
of demi-god corresponding to (and inspired by) the Erléser-Gott or 
Weisheits-Gott of the Babylonian flood legend, most commonly known 
under the name Ea-Oannes; Enoch is the Jewish Sintfluterléser. In the 
Son of man visions a later stage of the Enoch Erléser myth is developed, 
less closely associated, however, with Babylonian ideas than with Old 
Testament conceptions of Jahweh as Judge and the Messiah as ‘K6nig 
der Endzeit’. Foreign influence came at this stage from current Anthro- 
pos speculations (in the widespread Oriental myth of the Urmensch).3 
But as a common feature of the whole Enoch Heilsgeschichte is the identi- 
fication of Sintfluterléser and Endzeiterléser with the transfigured prophet 
Enoch.‘ The translated patriarch about whom Jewish tradition had cast 
a nimbus of mystery and sanctity (the Enoch who ‘walked with God’ has 
already in the LXX become the Enoch ‘who is well-pleasing to God’) is 
selected for the role of eschatological Deliverer and Judge; the nabhi and 
hacham of earlier tradition becomes the bahir and barnash, Head of the 
elect and messianic Judge and Redeemer. 

It is doubtful, however, whether Enoch is represented as divine- 
human Erléser in the older Book of Enoch to the extent Jansen imagines. 
Enoch does not appear at all in the Noah apocalypse at chs. 6-11 (his 

' Op. cit., pp. 214 ff. 

2 Die Henochgestalt. Eine vergleichende religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung, 
Oslo, 1939. 

3 For an important discussion of this theory of the origin of the Enoch Son of 
man see J. M. Creed, “The Heavenly Man’ in ¥.7.S. xxvi, pp. 113-36. 

* p. 126: ‘Die drei Gestalten bilden letzten Endes eine Einheit. Der Henoch, 
der war, ist auch derjenige, der ist, und zuletzt auch der, der sein wird.’ In 


deriving the figure ultimately from a Babylonian prototype, Jansen has no diffi- 
culty in accepting the ‘pre-existence’ of the Henochgestalt. 
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place is taken by the archangel Uriel); at 106-7 it is Methuselah and 
not Enoch who is the ‘go-between’, though it is true that it is Enoch who 
brings his representations before God; in 65 it is not always Enoch that 
Noah turns to, and at 67 Noah is addressed directly by God. At the same 
time, both in the Similitudes and the older book, Enoch is the central 
figure and does act as ‘Mediator’; at 652 and 1063 Noah and Methuselah 
seek out Enoch at the ends of the earth, the gateway and entrance to 
heaven. There is no doubt that Enoch is the Heros of the Book, a highly 
privileged mediator between God and man, enjoying the distinction of 
being human yet immortal. Moreover, at ch. 71 we cannot doubt the 
evidence: Enoch is not only translated and transfigured; he is declared 
to be the Son of man, the Man par excellence, ‘born unto righteousness’, 
in union with whom the righteous ‘shall have peace and an upright way’. 
Otto implies that, at the very end of 1 Enoch (1057) in the words spoken 
by the Almighty, ‘I and my Son will be united with them for ever in the 
paths of uprightness in their lives, and ye shall have peace’, the reference 
is not to the Messiah, or to the Messiah as commonly (and currently) 
conceived, but (he states) to the divine-human figure, the ‘Son of man’, 
in which high office Enoch himself had earlier been installed." 

Before turning to what has now (in these altered circumstances of 
interpretation) become a central problem of the Similitudes, the relation 
of ch. 71 to the earlier Son of man visions, it is worth while to notice 
that this curious form of the Enoch saga did not disappear without 
trace from Judaism to drift eventually into the backwaters of Abyssinian 
Christianity. As some of the earliest interpreters of ch. 71 recognized 
(Bousset, Beer, Dalman among others), the Enoch figure survived in the 
Metatron conception of Talmud, Targum, and Midrash, and was re- 
suscitated (by what subterranean channels the tradition escaped the ban 
of orthodox circles we can only guess) in cabbalistic Jewish mysticism 
(e.g. in the Sepher Hanoch,? the last echo in Judaism of the Enoch legend). 

' Op. cit., pp. 211 ff. The passage should be read along with ch. 71 which also 
emphasizes the union of the Son of man-Enoch with the elect: ‘And they shall 
not be separated from thee for ever and ever.’ 

2 See H. Odeberg’s 3 Enoch (Cambridge, 1928). According to Odeberg the 
oldest portions of this work, which identify Metatron with the translated Enoch 
(as does also the Palestinian Targum on Gen. 574), come from the end of the 
first and the beginning of the second century. In his role as Mediator and Judge, 
Metatron-Enoch is elevated to a position next to the Almighty Himself (he 
occupies the next lower throne and Odeberg explains the name Metatron as a 
derivation from metathronios): he is designated Jahweh haqqaton (125, with 
which we may compare the ‘lesser YAO, a title of the Gnostic Anthropos (Ode- 
berg, pp. 82 and 188 ff.)). He is Judge of the seventy nations of the earth (489) 
appointed ‘to abase the proud to the ground, and to exalt the humble to the 


height, and to smite kings and to bring rulers low’ (cf. 1 Enoch, 46.* 5): he is 
the revealer of secrets (11', 489) and is once described as bahir, Elect one (6°). 
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In a recent note in Vetus Testamentum,' I have tried to trace the origins 
of the vox mystica Metatron to one of the titles which Philo (in his 
Quaestiones in Genesin 4, a work preserved in an Armenian ¢ersion only) 
applies to his Primal Man or Logos, namely, prima mensura, yérpov (the 
origin of the title is probably to be traced to Plato’s famous obiter 
dictum—e.g. in Theaet. 152 A—about man as ‘the measure of all things’). 
If this is correct, then the ultimate source of the Metatron idea, if not 
Philo himself, is to be sought in an Anthropos theology or cult similar to 
the Philonic conception. In view of the undoubted literary dependence 
of the Sepher Hanoch on the older Enoch literature, and the prominence 
there of the identification of Metatron with Enoch, the Similitudes seem 
the most likely source for this peculiar deviation in Judaism. 

What then is the relation of ch. 70-71 to the rest of the book? 
Martin emphasized the importance of its evidence, because (in his view) 
it came from the same author who wrote the earlier visions. Sjéberg re- 
gards it as an integral part of the Similitudes, and Otto argued that this 
final chapter forms the climax and dénouement of the Parables; at ch. 
46 Enoch sees a vision of his destiny : at 71 he receives his commission to 
fulfil it. On similar assumptions of the unity of the work, T. W. Manson 
has developed his ‘symbolic’ theory of the Son of man, and to this latest 
interpretation I now return. 

Manson seeks to relate his view to the tradition of ch. 71 (while still 
retaining the usual interpretation of the Son of man in the earlier pas- 
sages as the coming Messiah) by appealing to the idea of corporate 
personality. ‘May it not be that we are here confronted by the “‘oscilla- 
tion” between the individual and the corporate? I should like to suggest 
that there is in the Enoch picture a double oscillation, so to speak, for 
which there are parallels elsewhere. The group idea finds expression in 
the concept of the elect and righteous ones, i.e. the Israel within Israel, 
the Remnant. The individual idea finds expression in two personalities : 
at the beginning of the course of events in Enoch, who is regarded as the 
first human individual to embody the Son of man idea, the nucleus of the 
group of the elect and righteous ones; at the end it finds expression 
again in the figure of the Messiah who is to carry out the final vindication 
of the saints.”* 


? Vol. i, 3, pp. 217 ff. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 188 ff. A parallel may perhaps be cited from Wisdom, illustrat- 
ing at any rate the oscillation between the group, the just, and Enoch. At 4’ 
the theme is that the righteous shall be rewarded by immortality even though he 
perishes before his time. 

But a righteous man, though he die before his time, shall be at rest. . . 

Being found well-pleasing unto God he was beloved by him, 

And while living among sinners he was translated. . . . 

The reference is unmistakably to Enoch, but the subject is simply dixatos, 
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If Otto and Jansen are right, however, in their interpretation of the 
evidence, then there is, not a ‘double oscillation’ in the Similitudes, but a 
single oscillation, between the elect Community and the Head of the 
elect, who, at the beginning of history and at its end, is—so far as pre- 
Christian Jewish apocalyptic belief is concerned—the immortalized 
patriarch, the elect One, the Son of man. The gospels themselves are 
not lacking in evidence of a lively belief in the return, not only of 
Elijah, but of ‘a certain prophet from the ancients’ (Luke 9g'°).! 

To interpret the earlier parts of the Similitudes in the light of ch. 71 is, 
however, to assume a literary unity for the book which few scholars are 
prepared to concede. Even those who admit a certain unity in the 
Similitudes proper, which end at ch. 69, generally regard the last chapter 
(or the last two or three chapters) as appendixes. or an appendage, to the 
Similitudes, embodying different traditions fro: the earlier parts. If, 
however, there is any appendage to the original Enoch tradition, it may 
well be chs. 37-69: chs. 70-71, I suggest, form an original constituent 
part of 1 Enoch, out of which the Similitudes have grown, by a rewriting 
of the Enoch legend in support of a doctrine of a supernatural Messiah, 
foreign to the original conception of 1 Enoch.? 

I base this view mainly on an observation of Ludin Jansen.’ On three 
different occasions 1 Enoch reports a ‘call’ of Enoch in a Berufungszene 
of which Ezek. 1 is the model and manifest inspiration.* These different 
‘calls’ are not doublets—they are to different tasks to which the Heros is 
divinely summoned; thus 148 ff. describes Enoch’s call to deliver the 
divine judgement on the Watchers; 60 foretells the flood. The last of 
these Berufungsszenen is described at 70-71, dealing with Enoch’s instal- 
lation as Son of man. 

In outward form, in details of language and imagery, each of these 
scenes reveals the same basic structure and recurring features. In almost 


saddiq. The thought moves almost imperceptibly from the corporate ‘righteous’ 
to ‘the righteous one’ par excellence. When the writer continues, 

But a righteous man that is dead shall condemn the ungodly that are living... 
in a context that proceeds to describe the coming Judgement to be carried out 
by the (corporate) righteous, we are not far removed from the eschatological 
ideas of the Similitudes. 

* I have argued in the Expository Times, |x, 2, p. 34, that dpxyaios in the New 
Testament refers to the patriarchs. 

2 The view that ch. 71 was not a constituent part of the Similitudes was taken 
by Charles in his first edition. In the (only) recension we possess (that behind 
the Ethiopic version) it clearly has been included in the Similitudes by the final 
editor, and the arrangement probably goes back to the Greek text. But this does 
not mean that chs. 70-71 originally belonged to the Similitudes. 

3 Op. cit., p. 114. 

4 14° ff., 60, 70-71. 
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ESCHATOLOGY OF THE SIMILITUDES OF ENOCH 9 


every case, the model is Ezekiel. Enoch is borne heavenwards on the wind 
(148) or on ‘the chariots of the spirit’ (70); both wind and heavenly 
chariot play a prominent part in Ezekiel 1 :' at 60, the vision is introduced 
by ‘a great quaking’ as a manifestation of divine judgement (as in the 
‘Parable’ at Enoch 1). Then, like Ezekiel, Enoch sees the flaming 
Cherubim (14", 717; Ezek. 173). In Ezekiel the Cherubim are sur- 
rounded by flames of fire, darting like lightnings hither and thither 
(1'3 ff.): Enoch enters a place surrounded by tongues of fire (14"°, 
71°). Ezekiel sees a firmament like crystal (127), Enoch a wall or struc- 
ture built of crystal (149, 725). Ezekiel describes God seated on His 
throne surrounded by fire and brightness (17° #7), Enoch beholds the 
Great Glory seated on a throne from under which flow streams of 
flaming fire (14'9). Confronted with this vision, Enoch, like Ezekiel 
(178), falls to the ground (14"4, 24, 603, 71'*).? Ezekiel is raised up by 
God Himself Who addresses him (23), Enoch is raised up by an angel 
(1425, 60%), and receives, like Ezekiel, his personal call and commis- 
sion. At 60% Enoch is addressed by God as Ezekiel is at 2": ‘Thou son 
of man, herein thou dost seek to know what is hidden’. 

It may perhaps reasonably be claimed, on the basis of this evidence, 
that chs. 70~71 belong to an older, not to a younger stratum of the 
Enoch tradition. It is possible, of course, to argue that 70~71 are simply 
modelled by the author of the Similitudes on the earlier scenes, and this 
may be the correct explanation. But the difficulty of reconciling the two 
traditions of the Son of man in the book does suggest that we are dealing 
with two quite distinct stages in the development. 

How then are we to interpret the earlier visions? It seems hardly 
likely that all previous interpretation went astray in ascribing to them a 
doctrine of a supernatural Messiah. They consist, in that case, of a re- 
writing of the Enoch legend, perhaps on the basis of earlier dislocated 
fragments, but with Daniel, not Ezekiel, and the Messiah, not the 
Henochgestalt, as the inspiration of the writer’s thought. Dan. 7*3 has 
been interpreted of a coming Messiah, and this interpretation embodied, 
as a later (and quite distinct) work, the Similitudes, in the earlier Enoch 
tradition. It may be (as Manson believes) that the idea of the Son of 
man in the Similitudes is both individual and corporate, but in either 


* The Merkabha mysticism of later Judaism springs from this passage. Enoch 
probably represents the first important stage in its development. 

2 The same formulae are repeated: Ezek. 128, ‘And when I saw it, I fell upon 
my face’. ‘And as I quaked and trembled, I fell upon my face’ (14"). ‘And a 
great trembling seized me, and fear took hold of me, and my loins gave way, and 
dissolved were my reins, and I fell upon my face’ (603). ‘And I fell upon my 
face, and my whole body became relaxed, and my spirit was transfigured .. .’ 
(71"). 
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case it is messianic or represents a later more developed Messianism 
than in the older book. It may well have grown out of the tradition of 
the Son of man-Enoch at ch. 70~71, but, if so, it became ultimately 
quite independent of it. It was this later Messianism of the Similitudes 
which passed into Christianity (if it was not inspired by it); the original 
(quite certainly Jewish) tradition of the Son of man-Enoch survived in 
Judaism into the Gaonic period. MATTHEW BLAack 


GNOSIS! 


HIS considerable volume, which examines the conception of 

gnosis as the connaissance religieuse in the pauline epistles, is 

marked both by erudition and accuracy of exegesis, and by 
insight and constructive power. The examination is constantly con- 
cerned with a criticism of the view that the pauline conception of gnosis 
was influenced by that of hellenistic mysticism, in which the word 
describes the mystical relation of the religious man to God, a relation 
reaching its climax in ecstatic vision and in union with the divine. In 
opposition to this view the author believes he can show that the pauline 
conception is wholly in line with the tradition of the Old Testament and 
Judaism, and that, although St. Paul’s thought was possibly influenced 
at the circumference by the popular hellenistic philosophy and by the 
cynic-stoic Diatribe, it was not affected by hellenistic mysticism. Indeed, 
he thinks (pp. 357-65) he can show it to be probable that even in 
hellenistic mysticism the conception of gnosis is derived, in the last 
resort, from Jewish influence, on the ground that we meet it for the 
first time in Plutarch, who in his De Iside et Osiride 1 and 2 reproduces 
an Alexandrine tradition, which speaks of gnosis as the highest poten- 
tiality of life; and the terminology of this Alexandrine Isis-theology has 
been influenced, the author believes, by Alexandrine Judaism. 

It is characteristic of the author’s method that he limits himself to 
the examination, one by one, of particular terms, their history, and the 
literary milieu, in which they occur. In addition to gnosis, single charis- 
mata are dealt with, and such terms as occur in contexts in which gnosis 
is concerned, for example exousia, syneidesis. Accordingly terms like 
pneuma, psyche, and nous are only considered, in so far as they have 

' Gnosis. La Connaissance religieuse dans les Epitres de Saint Paul. By Dom 


Jaques Dupont, O.S.B. pp. xx+ 604. Louvain, E. Nauwelaerts; Paris, J. Gabalda, 
1949. 3,300 frs. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. III, Pt. I, April 1952] 
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BULTMANN: GNOSIS II 


importance for such contexts. We therefore do not find a connected 
presentation, for example, of the pauline view of pneuma, a presentation 
which one would naturally expect if the relation of St. Paul to gnosis 
as a factor in the history of hellenistic religious thought were to form 
the subject of a full investigation. And further, the author does not treat 
of those subjects, of which one at once thinks, when the question of 
St. Paul’s relation to gnosis is raised. I refer to the parallel made 
between Adam and Christ as both Urmenschen, to the presentation of 
Christ’s incarnation as that of a pre-existent divine Being, to the thought 
of the soma Christou and its connexion with the sacrament of baptism. 
No doubt the author was right to limit his subject. But is the limita- 
tion which he has actually laid down for himself possible? In any case, 
as a result of this limitation, the value of his judgements is reduced 
considerably. 

His attitude in matters of literary criticism is, of course, important. 
Since he regards as pauline all the letters ascribed in the canon to 
St. Paul, he who is of a different opinion will often arrive at different 
conclusions. Lastly, in respect of chronological questions concerning 
the hellenistic texts the author’s precision is characteristic. Such pre- 
cision, however, is in danger of becoming pedantry, if it is not borne 
in mind that the date of the origin of a conception or of a term is not 
necessarily established by the first testimony which we have to it. If, 
for example, the gnostic terminology grows to a large extent out of the 
language of the mysteries, a matter which is not open to doubt, a far 
earlier date for it is probable than the literary evidence can prove. But 
let us now follow the order of the book itself. 

The first three chapters treat of those pauline expressions which deal 
with gnosis tou theou or ginoskein ton theon in accordance with the tradi- 
tion of the O.T. and Judaism. Here the author’s demonstration is con- 
vincing. The first chapter, Connaitre Dieu (pp. 1-50), shows how, in 
agreement with the traditional Jewish view that the Gentiles ‘know not 
God’, the ‘knowledge of God’ means nothing else than the possession 
of the correct religion (p. 31; cf. p. 376, ‘l’adhésion a la vraie religion’). 
It is the epignosis aletheias, in other words the true religion, or con- 
version thereto. This ‘knowledge of God’ ‘enveloppe toute la vie reli- 
gieuse et morale’ (p. 530); it is ‘tout l’ensemble de la vie religieuse telle 
que la concevait un Israélite qui croyait au Dieu et pratiquait sa Loi’ 
(p. 539). This knowledge of God is also the knowledge of his will, his 
law, a knowledge which was formerly mediated in Israel by means of 
the priests and prophets, but in Judaism had passed into the hands 
of the scribes. Within this tradition, which has nothing to do with 
mysticism, stands St. Paul, when he speaks of the knowledge of God, 
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which distinguishes the Christian from the Gentile (Gal. 49); and for 
him it is also the knowledge of the will of God (Phil. 19*-). In parti- 
cular he follows the tradition of hellenistic Judaism, when he argues, 
Rom. 1'8#-, that God may be known from his works. It is obvious that 
for St. Paul the knowledge of God is at the same time a gnosis Christou. 


All this is on the whole convincing, although certain details remain 
questionable. I pass over the exposition (p. 27) of Rom. 13? which, in my 
opinion, is incorrect, and will also only briefly mention my doubts about 
the interpretation (p. 33) of Col. 39f-; as the author rightly says, St. Paul 
is certainly thinking of baptism. But is the opposition of the palaios and 
neos anthropos, and the apekduesthai and enduesthai as the mark of the tran- 
sition into a new existence, to be explained by means of the Jewish tradi- 
tion? Rather, is it not clear that the way, in which baptism is here treated, 
is influenced by the ideas of the mysteries? (Cf., for example, W. L. 
Knox, St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles, pp. 172 ff.) Again, the 
terminology of 2 Cor. 2'4f- can hardly be derived from the language of 
O.T. worship, and St. Paul’s apostolic activity be here described as a 
priestly function (pp. 41 f.). For the euodia Christou is not a savour 
mounting to God, but a savour spread abroad among men by means of 
the apostle; it is the Gospel, or the apostle himself as preaching it. In 
fact we have here gnostic terminology, the tradition of which can be seen, 
for example, in the mandaean Ginza (58, 23 ff. Lidzb.) and in the man- 
daean liturgies (199 f. Lidzb.). 

It is of more importance that the author’s interpretation ot Phil. 37*- 
is questionable (pp. 33 ff.). In opposition to M. Dibelius he asserts that 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus, 3°, does not describe a mystical relation to 
Christ, but is simply the christianizing of the terms of the O.T. and 
Judaism for the knowledge of God, since St. Paul is here speaking of his 
conversion to Christian belief. If the words in 3° can in fact be so under- 
stood, certainly those in 3'° cannot. For in 3'° the gnome cannot mean 
the knowledge which takes place in conversion; it describes the relation 
to Christ of one already converted, as a process continually accomplished 
anew, corresponding to the ‘that I may gain Christ and be found in him’ 
of 3*f-. The ‘that I may know him’, 3'°, loosely attached to the words 
just quoted from 3*f-, is parallel to them in content, and in this way ‘that 
I may know him’ and ‘that I may be found in him’ mutually explain 
each other. The latter expression, however, shows that St. Paul is not 
only thinking (as the author says) of baptism, but that he understands 
baptism as a becoming engrafted into ‘the body of Christ’. Baptism is 
‘to be baptized into Christ’, and this provides the foundation for ‘being 
in Christ’. The author only avoids this conclusion by not separating the 
‘not having’, &c., of 39 from the ‘that I . . . may be found in him’, but 
understanding it as St. Paul’s definition of the latter words—which seems 
to me impossible. The terms used in Phil. 37"- therefore cannot go back 
to Jewish tradition, which offers no analogy to the ‘being baptized into 
Christ’; for the ‘being baptized into Moses’, 1 Cor. 10’, is utterly un- 
Jewish, and obviously a pauline formation by analogy. Rather, we have 
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GNOSIS 13 


here the terminology of the mysteries; or, since what occurs externally 
in the cultus is here transferred to that which occurs internally, the lan- 
guage of mysticism—although St. Paul, in using mystical concepts, makes 
them his own. 


In the second chapter, Avoir été connu de Dieu (pp. 51-104), the 
author examines the view, held by Ed. Norden, R. Reitzenstein, and 
others, that the verb ginoskein, gnosthenai (Gal. 4°f-, 1 Cor. 8-3, 13"), 
used of the mutual relations of God and man, represents a formula of 
hellenistic mysticism. By interpretation of the texts alleged in support 
of this view he shows  uite correctly, although he is not the first to do 
so, that this assertion cannot be maintained. None of the texts alleged 
asserts, as does St. Paul, that man’s knowledge of God has its origin in 
a previous knowledge of man by God. Rather, those texts describe the 
divine-human relationship as one which takes place in simultaneous, 
mutual recognition. The pauline formula, on the contrary, expresses the 
divine initiative for the salvation of man previous to man’s recognition 
of it, and in the pauline formula the O.T. conception of God asserts 
itself. 


Apart from the doubtful interpretation of 1 Cor. 83 (p. 52) and 13'? 
(pp. 54 f.), the author would seem to be wrong in adducing Matt. 1177 
and John 10"4f- as parallels to the pauline formula. For these passages are 
not concerned with the temporal difference between God’s knowledge of 
man and man’s knowledge of God; rather, we are here in contact with 
hellenistic thought. The author can also hardly be right in dating the 
hellenistic formula in the post-pauline period, on the ground that there 
is no evidence for its existence until later sources. That this is accidental 
seems to me to be shown by the passage in Philo’s de Somn. ii. 226, 
lightly dismissed by Dom Dupont, where we read of dianoia (with regard 
to God) as ‘both seeing and being seen’. The same idea also lies at the 
basis of the ‘phantasiothenai theon theo, photi phos’, de praem. et poen. 
46. The decisive point, however, is not the wording, but the idea of the 
reciprocal relationship with God. And as regards the wording, we should 
remember that for the relation of God and man Philo uses verbs of seeing 
as a substitute for ginoskein, which he avoids (ait!ough obviously not 
without reason). Cf. Hans Lewy, Sobria ebrietas, 1929, pp. 80 f., a book 
which seems to have escaped the notice of Dom Dupont. 

I pass over the remarks about the conception of predestination, con- 
nected, as it is, with the divine fore-knowledge (pp. 88-104). They are 
substantially apposite, but of less importance for the author’s chief theme. 


A whole chapter, the third, Dans un miroir, en énigme (pp. 105-48), 
is devoted to 1 Cor. 13", a verse without parallel in St. Paul, in which 
the future salvation is described as the vision of God. The author seems 
to be justified in showing that the basic thought of the verse (the anti- 
thesis of the present and the future knowledge of God, and the descrip- 
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tion of the future knowledge as a vision ‘face to face’) is derived from 
the tradition of apocalyptic Judaism. Similarly, too, that in the expres- 
sion di’ esoptrou en ainigmati St. Paul has made use of a comparison 
traditional in the vocabulary of Greek philosophy. The hellenistic texts 
often adduced for the explanation of the mirror-motif are reviewed, 
and the interpretations of Reitzenstein (mystical mirror-vision) and of 
Achelis (mirror-divination) are justly criticized. In point of fact we 
have here the comparison of the indirect vision, which does not see the 
reality itself but only a copy of it—a comparison going back to Plato, 
widely familiar and common in the Diatribe—with the mirror-vision. 

It is a different question whether Dom Dupont is correct in denying 
that the motif of the mirror-vision also occurs at 2 Cor. 3'*—there, it is 
true, with another meaning than at 1 Cor. 13'*, that is, as mystical vision. 
The author avoids this interpretation, because he understands the 
katoptrizesthai of 2 Cor. 3'§ as ‘reflecting’, and he refers, in support of 
this view, to his article in the Revue Biblique, 56 (1949). 

The most important and stimulating section of the book begins with 
the fourth chapter, Le Charisme de Gnose (pp. 149-263). At this point the 
author embarks on an examination of the most important expressions 
in the Corinthian epistles. 

Since Reitzenstein the antithesis of psychikos-pneumatikos (1 Cor. 
2'4f-, 1544-46) has been regarded as one of the clearest signs of St. Paui’s 
dependence on gnostic ideas. Dom Dupont, on the contrary, seeks to 
show (pp. 151-80) that this terminology goes back, rather, to the O.T., 
that is, to Gen. 27. In the interpretation of this passage St. Paul may 
be dependent on hellenistic Judaism, as the latter is exemplified by 
Philo. The appearance of psychikos in James 3'5, Jude 19, goes back, 
the author thinks, to St. Paul, so that it cannot prove the diffusion of 
this terminology in Hellenism—an assumption which seems to me 
impossible. 

The author’s argument here runs thus. He first seeks to show that 
Hellenism does not know the contrast of psyche-pneuma; that it occurs, 
outside the N.T., for the first time in the so-called Mithras-liturgy, and 
therefore in a relatively late document, where, moreover, it could be 
due to Jewish or Christian influence. Doubtless, as the author shows, 
the contrast of human reason and divine inspiration is familiar to 
Hellenism, a contrast which is expressed as that of nous and pneuma, 
but never as that of psyche and pneuma. This hellenistic terminology, 
he thinks, occurs in St. Paul, when he places pneuma in opposition to 
nous (1 Cor. 14"4f-). This is so; but what is the result, for the under- 
standing of the contrast psyche-pneuma (psychikos-pneumatikos)? In this 
contrast pneuma certainly does not express the inspiration, but the very 
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GNOSIS 15 


being—using hellenistic language, the physis—of those who have the 
pneuma. St. Paul shares the general conviction that the pneuma is given 
to the believer in baptism, and the reception of the pmeuma may cer- 
tainly also have inspired those who were baptized, for example to 
speaking with tongues (Acts 104°, 19°). But assuredly that is only an 
accompanying phenomenon; for the import of the reception of the 
Spirit in baptism is not the inspiration but the transformation of those 
who have been baptized, their ‘re-birth’, their sacramental union with 
Christ and his risen life. The pneumatikos of 1 Cor. 2'5 also is not he 
who is inspired, but he who is rendered capable of inspiration (of 
‘receiving the things of the Spirit of God’, 2'4). And when the resur- 
rection body is described in 1 Cor. 1544-46 as a soma pneumatikon, the 
use of the word pmeumatikos here has nothing whatever to do with 
inspiration. 

In that case, however, the survey, in itself the very valuable survey, 
of the Greek and the hellenistic conceptions of inspiration (pp. 155-72) 
contributes scarcely anything to the elucidation of the contrast psyche- 
pmeuma, and the assertion, that this contrast does not occur in hellenistic 
texts, has no significance at all. ‘The question must first rather be asked 
whether and where the dualistic anthropology, of which that contrast 
is an expression, has its analogies in Hellenism. In certain parts of the 
hermetic writings this is the case. It is true that in these we do not find 
the contrast psyche-pneuma, but, probably with the same meaning, the 
contrast psyche-nous. A reference would be in place here to W. Bousset’s 
observations on the anthropology of the hermetic writings in his review 
of Jos. Kroll’s Die Lehren des Hermes Trismegistos (Anz. d. Gott. Ges. 
d. Wiss. 1915, pp. 724-32), or, for example, to the remark of Festugiére 
(in Hermés Trismégiste, ed. A. D. Nock, translated by A. J. Festugiére) 
on C. Herm. x. 16, where nous exactly corresponds to pneuma as used 
in the Exc. ex Theod. of Clement of Alexandria. It would therefore have 
been of value to investigate the concept of nous in the hermetic writings 
(and in this context to take into consideration the differences in the 
various strata, as Bousset elsewhere has demonstrated them). Reitzen- 
stein’s thesis, not taken into account by Dom Dupont, would seem to 
be apposite, that in the hermetic writings religious terminology has 
been largely replaced by that of philosophy, so that mous or even logos 
appears as a substitute for pneuma. This terminology to hand, used 
with new meaning in the hermetic writings, comes to light again in 
texts of the Greek-speaking Christian gnostics; and it seems to me 
utterly impossible to explain it as a secondary formation derived from 
St. Paul. Philo’s anthropological terminology should also be subjected 
to the same examination as that of the Hermetica. His use of philo- 
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sophical terms by no means always proves that he is putting forward 
philosophical thoughts (of Plato or Stoicism, &c.); beliefs of the 
mysteries, and mysticism, can also be presented in this garb. 

I regard it as utterly impossible to derive the pauline view of the 
two divisions of mankind, the psychikot and the pneumatikoi, from 
Gen. 27. The exegesis, to which St. Paul’s view is here submitted, is 
so great an importation into the text that it can only rest on already 
established presuppositions. St. Paul’s view is that of the two Urmen- 
schen, a typically gnostic conception, which, although it occurs also in 
Jewish texts, only proves that there was a gnosticizing Judaism (cf., for 
example, W. Staerk, Die Erlisererwartung in den dstlichen Religionen, 
1938). The author nowhere discusses the connexion of the contrast 
psychikos-pneumatikos with the Urmenschen-motif, and it must be re- 
garded as an especial defect of his book that he nowhere takes into 
account a gnosticizing Judaism. 

The purpose of the inquiry, which now follows, into the designations 
of the particular charismata (apokalypsis, pp. 187-201, propheteia, 
pp. 201-12, didache, pp. 212-20, logos, pp. 220-35, [ otkodome, pp. 235- 
47], gnosis, pp. 247-63) is to show that they all, or at least their names, 
go back to the tradition of the O.T. and Judaism, in other words, to 
the primitive church of Jerusalem. The author’s purpose is to show 
that the charisma of gnosis appears in connexion with the other charis- 
mata, the origin of which in the tradition of the O.T. and Judaism is 
demonstrable, in order to conclude therefrom that the same holds good 
also for the charisma of gnosis. But is this terminology really so charac- 
teristic and unambiguous that it permits of such conclusions? I doubt it. 


The author is certainly right that apokalypsis in St. Paul is a term 
derived from Jewish apocalyptic. But is the meaning of apokalypsis for 
him and especially for the Corinthians thereby also made certain? In any 
case C. Herm. xiii. 1, for example, shows that hellenistic gnosis can also 
speak of apokalyptein; and may one then in every case forthwith assume 
Jewish (or Christian) influence? 

That prophecy was a phenomenon in the primitive church and was 
there understood as a sign of the imminent end, I do not doubt; but 
rather whether, as the author thinks, it was there already connected with 
speaking with tongues. Similarly, it is to be doubted whether its appear- 
ance in the hellenistic churches is to be traced back only to the primitive 
church (and therewith to the tradition of the O.T. and Judaism). For, 
like Greece, Hellenism also knew of prophets (cf., for example, E. Fascher, 
Prophetes, 1927). Examination of the terminology will therefore scarcely 
be able to decide whether the appearance of prophets in Corinth and 
elsewhere goes back to Jewish influence (that of the primitive church) 
or to hellenistic. 

The same holds good for the charisma of didache. That by this word 
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we are to understand, as the author believes, apologetic interpretation of 
the scriptures and moral instruction, is possible; and again, that in it 
the rabbinic tradition has continued in a christianized form. But is this 
so certain in all cases and, for example, at Corinth? The terminology 
(didaskalos, didache) is by no means so firmly established that it could 
only signify a biblically learned teaching office. The teacher of philosophy 
is also called didaskalos (for instance, Epict. Diss. i. 9. 12; ii. 21. 10); 
indeed, the utterance of revelation by mous is designated by didaskein 
(C. Herm. i. 29); and when we read in C. Herm. xiii. 2 and 3, touto to 
genos (or to pragma touto) ou didasketai, a didaskein which precedes the 
secret of the vision is assumed (cf. also the remarks of Festugiére on 
C. Herm. xiii. 16). 

While didache and the gnosis co-ordinate with it continue the tradition 
of the O.T. and Judaism with regard to the teaching office, the charisma 
of logos, which goes with propheteia, is, in the author’s view, the con- 
tinuation of the O.T. prophetic office, again become alive in the primitive 
church. But can the examination of the term Jogos lead to results so 
definite? Certainly the expression ho logos tou theou and similarly the 
absolute ho logos (for the Christian kerygma) go back to the tradition of 
the O.T. and Judaism. But does this hold good also for phrases like loges 
sophias and logos gnoseos? That the frequent use of Jalein instead of legein 
is due to the influence of the LXX (but probably also to that of popular 
Greek usage) cannot be doubted. But that this (so far as Jalein is generally 
used of charismatic utterance, which is by no means always the case) is 
a sign of the influence of the O.T. view of inspiration can scarcely be 
asserted. 

The author is certainly correct in saying that the metaphor of oikodome, 
which specifies the purpose of ‘the charismata, derives from Jeremiah, and 
also that St. Paul applies the metaphor in its original meaning. 


After the examination of the terminology of the charismata (the 
sphere in which the concept of gnosis makes its appearance) has led to 
the result that logos and propheteia go back to the prophetic terminology 
of the O.T., and apokalypsis and didache to the apocalyptic or scribal 
terminology of Judaism, the author deals with the analysis of the con- 
cept of gnosis. This concept, he holds, is not to be analysed in accordance 
with 1 Cor. 13, for St. Paul is there speaking of gnosis as that ‘knowledge 
of God’ which includes in itself all the charismata. Rather, the character 
of the specific charisma of gnosis is to be found in 1 Cor. 12 and 14, 
where St. Paul does not use his own individual language, but that of 
the Corinthians. The author thinks that the Corinthian gnosis (the 
charisma, along with logos, which they valued above all, 1 Cor. 15, 
2 Cor. 87, 11°) had not, as its object, the eschatological Heilsgiiter, but 
had, rather, a ‘social’ character, as is shown by 1 Cor. 8-10; and that 
it expressed itself in word (the Jogos gnoseos) and also in deed (for 
example, in the matter of eating things sacrificed to idols). It was there- 
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fore a practical ‘Gnosis’: ‘Celui qui a la gnose sait ce qui est permis, 
sait comment il doit se comporter, et il montre aux autres la conduite 
de la vie’ (p. 252). 

Undoubtedly the Corinthian gnosis had practical results; but has the 
author rightly seen the inner connexion between gnosis as a discernment 
or knowledge (which doubtless gnosis also is) and the practical behaviour 
which goes along with it? The combination of logos and gnosis (1 Cor. 15, 
2 Cor. 87, 11°) does not exactly suggest that the ordering of practical 
life is the object which gnosis has directly in view; and as little does 
the context in which gnosis appears in 1 Cor. 128, 14°—and here un- 
doubtedly belongs also 1 Cor. 137, indeed 13%? also; for 13"? would 
assuredly lose its point in the context, if the reference here (as at 135) 
was not to the charismatic gnosis. 


Further, I do not think that the author’s distinction between the pauline 
and the Corinthian conception of gnosis can be maintained. In any case 
it is no proof of it, that in reference to revelations St. Paul at 1 Cor. 2", 
137, uses eidenai and not ginoskein. For the interchange of the two verbs 
in 1 Cor. 2''-"4, indeed also in 2°, seems to show that he uses them with 
precisely the same meaning; for that which at 2° is the object of ginoskein 
is at 2'* the object of eidenai, that is, God’s purpose of salvation and his 
fulfilment of it. It is precisely this also which forms the content of apoka- 
lyptein, 2'°, and the content of a mysterion, Rom. 1175. The eidenai of the 
mysteria, 1 Cor. 13?, corresponds to the ginoskein, 2', the content of which 
is ‘God’s wisdom in a mystery’. The ginoskete gar ten charin . . ., 2 Cor. 89, 
corresponds to the hina eidomen ta hypo tou theou charisthenta hemin, 
1 Cor. 2'?; the mun de gnontes theon, Gal. 49, corresponds to the ouk 
eidotes theon, 4°. Hence neither the limitation of gnosis to the practical 
life nor its differentiation from apokalypsis would seem to be correct. 
When St. Paul in Rom. 15'4!: explains why he has written to the Romans, 
although they themselves are ‘filled with all knowledge, able also to 
admonish one another’, it does not follow from the able also, &c., that 
their gnosis represents wisdom in practical life. Rather, it is clear that 
St. Paul regards his epistle as a nouthesia, issuing, it is true, in an admoni- 
tion, but consisting primarily of theological instruction, which in addition 
contains also the communication of a mysterion (1175). 


The concept of the charismatic gnosis is connected, as the author 
thinks can be inferred from Rev. 2*4, with the concept of the charis- 
matic didache, and therefore with a concept of the rabbinic tradition, 
which primarily, and in its Christian form also, means the exposition 
of the scriptures. The author believes that it can be inferred from 
Rom. 2?, 1 Tim. 67° (cf. 17), Col. 23 (cf. 223), that gnosis, used absolutely, 
has the meaning of knowledge of the law and is a specifically Jewish, 
or rather Jewish-Christian, phenomenon; and that this is proved by the 
absolute use, by the context with its emphasis on practice, and finally 
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by the view that gnosis is a privilege. But how, he asks, are we to 
explain that this Jewish conception, which is not characteristic for St. 
Paul himself—since he speaks in Rom. 14'-15%3 of pistis instead of 
gnosis, although his subject is the same as in 1 Cor. 8-10—has actually 
become a catchword at Corinth? The reason, he thinks, is that the 
enemies of St. Paul at Corinth were pneumatikoi of Jewish-Christian 
origin, and that the pneumatic characteristics of the primitive church 
continued in them; and that we should not look for any influence of 
hellenistic mysticism. ‘Si les phénoménes charismatiques de |’Eglise de 
Corinthe se rattachent 4 l’expérience spirituelle de la communauté 
jerusalémite des premiers jours, l’importance que la notion de gnose 
a prise dans ce cadre des charismes est due a l’influence qu’ont exercée 
a Corinthe des prédicateurs juifs, ceux-la méme qui paraissent a 
lorigine des factions dans la communauté, et peut-étre, d’une facon 
plus précise encore, ceux qui seraient les promoteurs du “parti du 
Christ” ’ (p. 261). 

Apart from the doubts which we may feel about the analysis of the 
individual charismata, we have to ask whether the author does not 
draw wrong deductions from the ‘Are they Hebrews? . . . Are they 
Israelites?’ of 2 Cor. 1127. We are given a completely different picture 
of the intruders at Corinth from that of the Jewish-Christian intruders 
in Galatia. It is to me incredible that the enemies, with whom St. Paul 
engages in 2 Cor. 10-13, were emissaries from Jerusalem (cf. my dis- 
cussion with E. Kasemann, Symbol. Bibl. Upsal. 9, 1947). We must be 
dealing with a gnosticizing Judaism or Jewish-Christianity. Why can 
the intruders not have come, for example, from Alexandria? 

The fifth chapter, Gnose et Liberté, pp. 265-377, is chiefly devoted 
to the concepts of exousia and eleutheria, the use of which words by 
St. Paul is understood by some as a sign that he was influenced by 
hellenistic gnosis. The subject of eating meat sacrificed to idols forms 
the starting-point of the inquiry. To the author it is, of course, clear 
that the concept of syneidesis, which occurs in 1 Cor. 87-'°, is derived 
from the popular philosophy. He thinks that St. Paul’s reason for using 
it here is the fact that the Corinthian pneumatikoi appealed to their 
conscience, in order to justify their liberal practice; and that St. Paul 
reverses their argument, by requiring that a man should order himself, 
not according to his own conscience, but according to that of his neigh- 
bour. This is indeed a remarkable interpretation. For the text says 
clearly that the ‘strong’ relied on their gnosis, and 87 places gnosis and 
syneidesis in opposition to one another; the ‘weak’, who are lacking in 
gnosis, feel themselves bound by their conscience (it is not necessary to 
try to decide whether this is their own statement, or whether St. Paul thus 
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describes their attitude); but their ‘weakness’ consists precisely in this, 
that they lack gnosis. The author, however, asserts that the astheneia 
here, as in Rom. 14, is the tendency to fall back into sin, a meaning 
which it has in the tradition of the O.T. and Judaism. But the astheneia in 
Rom. 14 also consists in a wrong judgement (krinein, 145, or logizesthai, 
14"4), and the fact that St. Paul in a similar context uses concepts which 
grow out of that tradition (proskomma and peirasmos, 1 Cor. 89, 10%3, 
Rom. 14'3-2°, diakrinesthai, Rom. 1473) cannot prove that the same must 
hold good for astheneia. For astheneia, like syneidesis, may derive from 
the popular philosophy, in which, as the author himself shows (pp. 274- 
7), the astheneis are the apaideutoi, those who are mistaken in their 
judgement. Further, the significance of astheneia in this sense is made 
unequivocally certain by the context. 

But the author’s principal contention now makes it appearance, when 
he undertakes to show that the ‘weak’ in Corinth were Jewish-Christians 
(pp. 282-5). To me as to other interpreters, in particular Allo, against 
whom the author argues, 1 Cor. 87 seems to prove that they were 
Gentile Christians. It is precisely for such that the eating of eidolothuton 
still (heos arti), as a result of previous custom, implies a religious action, 
while for the ‘strong’ it has become a profane. The ‘weak’ of Rom. 14 
are no more Jewish-Christians than those in Corinth. Vegetarianism 
and abstinence from wine are no special mark of Jewish-Christians, but 
may well have been for Gentile-Christians, who were under the in- 
fluence of ascetic (neo-pythagorean) ideas, such as were widely diffused 
in the hellenistic world. 

But how, then, are we to understand the exousia, which according to 
1 Cor. 89 the ‘strong’, on the ground of their gnosis, claim for them- 
selves? In itself it would be possible that St. Paul is responsible for the 
description of the right, claimed by them, as exousia, and that exousia 
is his translation of the rabbinic r’shuth. This is not probable, for 
obviously, as Dom Dupont assumes, exestin and exousia were already 
catchwords at Corinth, and in that case originated in hellenistic ter- 
minology. Reitzenstein’s view, that the concept of exousia derives from 
hellenistic mysticism, and means the supernatural power of the gnostic 
attained through gnosis, is set aside by the author, and the critical 
examination of this view, by exposition of the texts alleged on its behalf, 
is of especial value, and in fact renders it doubtful whether Reitzen- 
stein’s view can stand. 

The matter, it is true, does not seem to me to be so simple as it is set 
forth by Dom Dupont: viz. that exousia, where the term occurs in her- 


metic and related texts, either has the purely formal meaning of a right 
to decide, or is to be understood in accordance with its meaning in the 
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cynic-stoic popular philosophy, a meaning which indeed it has in 1 Cor. 
For it seems to me to be certain that the connexion between gnosis and 
eleutheria is to be found in hermetic texts, and that the exousia (synony- 
mous with eleutheria) can mean the freedom, reached by means of gnosis, 
from ananke or heimarmene. Philo, in whose writings, it is true, exousia 
does not occur with the meaning under discussion, none the less, like the 
hermetic writings, shows in a different way a combination of ideas and 
terms of the mysteries and of philosophy; and it is entirely possible that 
in the context a philosophical term like exousia actually has a mystical 
meaning. Much also depends, for example, on the question whether or 
how far the concepts ananke or heimarmene are coloured by a dualistic 
Weltanschauung governing the context. 

A fresh inquiry into the usage of words seems to me to be necessary. 
I have not been able to survey the magical literature completely with 
regard to the use of exousia; I desire, however, to refer to Pap. Graec. 
Mag. iv. 1949 f. (Preisend. i, p. 132). Here the magician prays the sun, 
‘dos moi ten katexousian toutou tou biothanatou pneumatos’. Undoubtedly 
katexousia is here the magical power, which the deity called upon is to 
bestow. In Hippol. El. vii. 32. 5 (p. 219, 11 Wendl.) exousia doubtless 
means the power obtained by magical formulas and practices, and there- 
fore the magical power; and the latter seems to be the dynamis which 
derives from the hyperkeimene exousia (p. 219, 4 ff.). Accordingly it is by 
the magic that the dynamis or exousia, which belongs to the other world, 
is acquired. And should objection be raised on the ground of chronology? 
I think not; but I agree that in order to understand exousia in 1 Cor. 87 
and panta moi exestin in 1 Cor. 6'*, 1073, one must assume the influence 
of the popular philosophy. True, this does not yet show whether gnostic 
influences were not active among the ‘strong’ in Corinth. These influences 
could equally well be combined with the influence of philosophy at 
Corinth as they are in the hermetic writings; cf., for instance, the passages 
cited by the author, C. Herm. xi. 19; Ascl. 6. 


The author does not deny the influence of formulas of the Diatribe 
on the Corinthians, as on St. Paul himself. His view is that St. Paul in 
1 Cor. 8 makes use of a formula of the Diatribe to describe the omni- 
potence of God, and that already in 8? we hear the Socratic theme of 
the ignorance which yet has knowledge; but that the gnosis, which the 
Corinthians claim to have, derives neither from hellenistic mysticism 
nor from the monotheistic thought of the popular philosophy (which, 
we may add, is instructively set forth by the author at pp. 330-42), but 
from the Jewish tradition. And indeed Dom Dupont distinguishes the 
gnosis, of which St. Paul speaks at 8*, and which ‘we all’ have as that 
knowledge of God, brought by the kerygma and common to all Chris- 
tians, from the charismatic gnosis, which is the privilege of individuals 
and is nothing else than teaching about the law, that is, the pauline 
teaching, taken to extremes, of the believers’ freedom from the law. 
For, in the author’s opinion, the ‘strong’ are also Jewish-Christians! We 
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should then certainly expect that in 1 Cor. 8-10 St. Paul would speak 
as he does in Gal. 5"3%-. But above all, if it is already clear that the 
‘weak’ cannot be Jewish-Christians, still less can the ‘strong’ be such. 

The author’s argument rests on one side on his exposition, on the 
other side on the view that Hellenism, in St. Paul’s day, had as yet no 
knowledge of the specifically ‘gnostic’ conception of gnosis. He holds 
that the knowledge of God, of which hellenistic philosophy speaks (the 
author treats of this knowledge in detail and very instructively on 
pp- 347-61), is a purely rational knowledge, and that, so far as it has 
religious relevance, it is concerned with a rationalistic-moralistic piety, 
not with mysticism; and that in the same way Philo shows no know- 
ledge of the ‘gnostic’ conception of gnosis, but in his statements about 
the knowledge of God follows the philosophical, especially the stoic, 
tradition. The author further finds it significant that Philo uses the 
word gnosis (or ginoskein theon), as also the image of the ‘way’, only 
where he has occasion to do so because of the O.T. text. 

But are, then, the late-hellenistic philosophy and Philo such unam- 
biguous quantities? Are not themes already germinant in their writings, 
which then reach their full expression in Gnosis? And is Gnosis itself 
such a closed, unambiguous phenomenon, as the author assumes? Have 
Seneca’s reflections on the heavens and the stars the same meaning as, 
say, those in Anaxagoras? Have they not grown, in the former, out of 
a learned observation into a contemplation, in which the astral piety, 
pressing in from the east, is at work? And is not this astral mysticism, 
which has as its counterpart a dualistic devaluation of the lower world, 
already gnosticizing piety? And when in the gnostic vision of the 
transcendental light-world that contemplation has been, so to speak, 
transferred to a higher level, has not the tendency at work in. it only 
now come to full expression? Is Seneca’s dualistic evaluation of the 
human body to be explained only as the result of the influence of 
platonic thought? And if, or so far as, this is the case, is not the presence 
and influence of platonic thought at this time itself a phenomenon which 
needs explanation and finds it in the gnosticizing tendencies of the age? 


(Cf. Hans Jonas, Gnosis und spdatantiker Geist, i, p. 43.) 


It is characteristic that for Dom Dupont Cumont’s works on astral 
mysticism have practically no importance. Equally little J. Pascher’s book 
He Basilike Hodos, 1931, whose researches, however, show that the inter- 
pretation of ‘the king’s highway’ (Num. 20!7) as the way to the vision of 
God is by no means only influenced by the themes of the philosophic 
tradition, but also by the piety of the mysteries, a piety which is indeed 
also a factor in the development of Gnosis. Even if one regards Philo’s 
use of terms derived from the mysteries as solely symbolical, as does 
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H. A. Wolfson (Phiio, i, pp. 43 ff.), who declines to understand even the 
description of the ecstatic vision of God de opif. mundi, 71 (cf. quis rer. 
div. her., 69 f., 85; de praem. et poen., 30), as implying mysticism, even 
then the fact would remain that Philo is deeply indebted for his termino- 
logy to the piety of the mysteries, a piety active in his historical milieu, 
and to Gnosis. And even if it were correct that the technical use of the 
word gnosis originated in Alexandria under Jewish influence—in my 
opinion an absurd idea (see above)—even then the fact would remain 
that the phenomenon designated by the word gnosis is pre-philonic. 

As regards the sixth chapter, Gnosis et Agape, pp. 379-417, in which 
the author investigates the relation of the gnosis, which occurs in the 
lists of virtues, to the other virtues enumerated, it is of importance for 
the fundamental thought of the book that he thinks it possible to 
establish a model of the lists, a model in which pistis was mentioned 
as a first, basic, and gnosis as a last and crowning, virtue. He holds that 
this model ( pistis-gnosis) is pre-pauline and probably goes back to Jewish 
tradition; and that in any case it is characteristic of Jewish-Christian 
circles (as is shown by the Epistle of Barnabas). It is not surprising that 
the author as a result regards the gnosis mentioned in the lists as the 
already mentioned Jewish-Christian knowledge of God (whether know- 
ledge of the law or apocalyptic knowledge). I cannot say that his argu- 
ment convinced me; but to enter into details would lead too far afield. 
He thinks also that there were definitely Christian lists already before 
St. Paul, in which, instead of gnosis, agape appeared as a final, crowning 
virtue; and that St. Paul was indebted to these lists, but that the con- 
nexion pistis-agape instead of pistis-gnosis is his own contribution. 
Further, that the connexion pistis-agape came about owing to the Corin- 
thian gnostics ; in his conflict with them St. Paul was led to place agape 
above gnosis ; but that this does not accord with his final view, as a result 
of which gnosis, rather than agape, is the goal of Christian perfection. 
The author can only hold this view because he regards Colossians and 
Ephesians as authentic letters of St. Paul; and he now passes to consider 
important expressions in these letters. 

The seventh chapter, Connaitre l'amour du Christ, pp. 419-528, 
obtains its subject from Eph. 3'*f-; it contains a group of important 
investigations into concepts, above all soma and pleroma. The conception 
of the soma (Christou) which occurs Eph. 12-, 4*5f-, Col. 118, 29f-- 19, 
the author (pp. 427-53) is disposed to trace back to Stoicism, where 
soma means the unity and totality of the universe. The fact that in 
Stoicism we do not hear of the kephale of the soma, which in Ephesians 
and Colossians describes the relation of Christ to the soma, is explained 
by the author on the ground that St. Paul has combined with the stoic 
notion of soma the O.T. idea of the ‘head’ as the governor. I cannot 
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think that the arguments of E. Kasemann (Leib und Leib Christi, 1933) 
and H. Schlier (Christus und die Kirche im Epheserbrief, 1930, and his 
article ‘Kephale’ in the Theol. Wérterbuch), who regard the kephale-idea 
as gnostic, are disproved by Dom Dupont. The orphic fragment which 
they adduce in support of their view, for instance, is not really analysed 
by the author ‘p. 443), and the quotation from Philo (Theol. Wérterbuch, 
ili, p. 676), adduced by Schlier, is actually curtailed. Further, he makes 
no investigation at all into the connexion of the soma-notion with 
St. Paul’s view of the sacraments (cf., for example, 1 Cor. 10*6f-, 1213), 

The author maintains the same position as regards the use of pleroma, 
which means the cosmic totality. Although the substantive pleroma 
occurs comparatively seldom in the stoic literature, yet the conception 
of the universe as a pleroma, in which there is no empty space, is stoic; 
and when we read in the hermetic writings of pleroma, we are in the 
presence of stoic conceptions. This is largely correct; but it seems to 
me that Festugiérc (Hermés Trismégiste, i, pp. 76 f.) is right in holding 
that the purely formal meaning of pleroma or pleroun, which Dom 
Dupont assumes, sometimes passes into the material meaning, in which 
pleroma is the fullness of essential being (Festugiére, ‘plénitude d’es- 
sence’), and this means at the same time divine being. We certainly find 
this language used in the texts of Christian Gnosis (cf. Karl Miiller, 
Nachr. d. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. KI. 1920, p. 179); 
and probably also in the Odes of Solomon. The author nowhere pauses 
to consider that the language used by ‘Gnosticism’ was not fashioned 
suddenly and artificially, but was prepared for by the fact that philo- 
sophical terms, through being taken over into the religious language of 
a dualistic system, frequently changed their meaning. 


What is true of aletheia, and also of ousia (both words can mean the 
essential, divine reality), holds good by analogy for pleroma (for ousia see 
C. Herm. x, 6; in the magical papyri ousia can mean the magical material, 
Pap. Graec. Mag. vii. 915, xiii. 301). And as regards the passages 
under consideration in Ephesians and Colossians, I do not think that the 
use of pleroma can be described as that of a popularized Stoicism, but 
that the gnostic modification is here already present. The absolute pleroma 
of Col. 1'9 is also the pleroma tes theotetos of 29. Aud when we read at 
2'°, este en auto pepleromenoi, it is definitely not possible to understand 
the absolute pepleromenoi in a purely formal sense, that is, in the sense 
that those who are in Christ fill up a part of the pleroma (p. 474)—indeed, 
could that conceivably be expressed by este pepleromenoi? The meaning 
must be, You have part in the theotes, you are filled by it. And Eph. 3"°, 
hina plerothete eis pan pleroma tou theou, has the same meaning. 
Dupont’s translation, ‘les chrétiens doivent étre remplis pour faire partie 
de ce qui est rempli’ (p. 473), at once comes to grief owing to the fact 
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that the language used is not eis to pleroma (= ce qui est rempli), but eis 


pan pleroma tou theou; that is, the readers are to be filled with all the 
fullness of God. 


That the four dimensions, which, according to Eph. 3"8, believers 
should be in a position to apprehend, and which must be understood 
as the whole sphere of redemption in the sense of 1**f-, originally 
described the totality of the astral world (pp. 476-88) is no doubt 
correct; and I also regard it as probable that the terminology does not 
derive from the apocalyptic picture of the four-dimensional heavenly 
Jerusalem (cf. Rev. 21"). Whether it is to be traced to Stoicism must, 
on the other hand, remain doubtful. We have evidence for it no- 
where here; the only evidence is Pap. Graec. Mag. iv. 968-72. And 
although it cannot be proved that this formula goes back to the first 
century, equally this possibility cannot be denied. ‘Est-il possible que 
ce texte magique témoigne d’une formule existant au premier siécle?’ 
(p. 479). Certainly; for why not? But in any case, however this may 
be, the author fails to recognize the weight of the fact that Stoicism, in 
its contemplation of the star-world, departs from the scientific way 
of thinking about the universe, and that under the influence of astral 
mysticism stoic pantheism receives a dualistic colouring. 

Finally, the author, in his examination of the passages under con- 
sideration in Ephesians and Colossians, again pursues his tactics of 
isolation; that is, he ignores the gnostic ideas unquestionably present 
in Ephesians and Colossians, in connexion with which, however, the 
concepts treated by him must be understood (for Ephesians cf., for 
instance, H. Schlier, Christus und die Kirche im Epheserbrief). 


The long disquisitions on katalambanein (pp. 501-21), designed to 
prove that katalabesthai in Eph. 3'° is not a mystical but a stoical expres- 
sion, are of no consequence. For although it is true that katalambanein 
is not a specifically mystical term, it can in the context undoubtedly have 
the mystical meaning which should be assumed in Phil. 3'*‘-. That in the 
latter passage we find a metaphor from sport proves nothing against the 
mystical meaning of katalambanein. We have only to reflect how, in 
medieval mysticism, the relation of the mystic to God or Christ is 
described in the language of hunting. In other respects the author’s 
remarks are again exceptionally instructive, especially those on the con- 
ception of God in Philo. He is also right in saying that in the phrase 
‘hyperballousa tes gnoseos agape tou Christou’, Eph. 3'9, the transcen- 
dence of God is expressed in the sense of the superiority of the divine 
action in salvation, a superiority which precedes all human action and 
forms its basis. 


The conclusion (pp. 529-43) briefly sums up the results. I do not 
think that the author has really proved his thesis, and that the termino- 
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logy of St. Paul, as regards the concept of gnosis, is in no way influenced 
by hellenistic mysticism or gnosis. I regard as a mistake the author’s 
method of isolation, which conducts the examination of the terminology 
without reference to the gnostic terms occurring elsewhere in St. Paul. 
However little I regard St. Paul as a mystic or a gnostic, I believe 
strongly that a correct understanding of his characteristic features can 
only be gained if we see how he avails himself of gnostic terms and 
presses them into the service of his theology; and if we ask why the 
O.T. Jewish stock of ideas does not satisfy him for the expression of 
his thoughts, and why he needs those of gnosticism. 

I confine myself to two examples of this. In the terminology of the tradi- 
tion of the O.T. and Judaism, and therefore in the language of apocalyptic 
Christology and soteriology, the doctrine of a present fruition in the life 
of faith scarcely finds expression. Fer this language and its terminology 
are adapted to the view that the turning-point of the ages is in front and 
had not already occurred (or at least is not in full train). Accordingly, 
belief must fundamentally appear as hope. I should regard it as a great 
error to say that St. Paul’s conviction, that the turning-point of the ages 
has already taken place (Gal. 44), goes back to gnostic influence. But my 
belief is that for the theological presentation of his conviction he availed 
himself of gnostic conceptions and ideas, above all of the Urmenschen 
myth (Rom. 5'*#-), by means of which he was able to show, by the com- 
parison of Adam and Christ, that the zoe with Christ has already become 
a present possibility. (The mysteries, with their conception of the trans- 
forming vision, also serve him for this purpose, 2 Cor. 3'8.) The Urmen- 
schen myth enables him, further, to make clear the significance of Christ 
as a ‘cosmic’ figure, and of his resurrection as a ‘cosmic’ event (1 Cor. 
157*f-), And the gnostic presentation of the soma Christou also serves him 
for the same purpose. The specifically pauline element becomes clear in 
that, when he desires to describe the union of believers with Christ (cf. 
especially Phil. 3'°), he grasps, it is true, at gnostic formulas, but by 
abandoning the gnostic conception of physis he makes the ‘cosmic’ 
character of the Christ-event into a genuinely historical occurrence. 

In spite of all the criticisms which I have passed, I am grateful to 
the author for his work, distinguished as it is in many respects. Not 
only on account of the many instructive investigations into the back- 
ground of the terms employed; nor only because his theses constrain 
to discussion and renewed reflection on the problems treated; but also 
because the weight of the tradition of the O.T. and Judaism, although 
he unduly overvalues it, is in several respects with full justice estab- 
lished; and thus the danger of a one-sided understanding of St. Paul 
by means of hellenistic mysticism or gnosis is averted. 


Translated by the Editor. 
RupoLF BULTMANN 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE ROOT NY AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE REMNANT 


I 


THE purpose of this note is to examine the meaning of the root XW in 
the Old Testament, with a view to scrutinizing what is generally known 
as ‘the prophetic doctrine of the Remnant’. The first step towards 
clarifying the issues involved in our inquiry is to distinguish between the 
use of “NW and the use of other terms. It is clear that the meaning ex- 
pressed in the words “NY, NY, and NY has also found expression in 
other words (e.g. I, 770, and vp), but if we are to retain the word 
‘remnant’ (not to speak of ‘Remnant’) as characterizing the prophets’ 
hope for Israel’s future, it must surely be established that they employ 
the root IN in that connexion. To use such phrases as ‘the notion of the 
Remnant’ and ‘the concept of the Remnant’ of oracles where the root 
does not occur is to run the risk of serious confusion. 
Another source of confusion is implicit in the word ‘doctrine’. If we 
wish to speak of the prophets’ doctrine of the remnant, we must be 
certain that our evidence is drawn from oracles in which the prophets 
were deliberately teaching, or at least repeating ideas which had once 
been deliberately taught. A natural description or a cliché has no 
doctrinal status. And again, if we wish to generalize and speak of the 
prophetic doctrine of the remnant, we must be certain that there was a 
significant measure of agreement between the prophets about the mean- 
ing of the term. When literary criticism is being challenged and with it 
the legitimacy of identifying ‘interpolations’ in the prophetic books," it 
is particularly easy to associate more developed ideas with earlier teach- 
ing and so produce a specious measure of agreement between the various 
strata of tradition and the various prophetic books.? If there is an in- 
trinsic unity in the prophets’ use of the root NW, it must be recognized ; 
but it must also be distinguished (as far as possible) from that literary 
unity in which disciples and editors have merged and partially modified 
the oracles of the individual prophets. 


t See, for example, S. Mowinckel, Prophecy and Tradition (Oslo, 1946); Geo. 
Widengren, Literary and Psychological Aspects of the Hebrew Prophets (Uppsala, 
1948); Ivan Engnell, The Call of Isaiah (Uppsala, 1949), especially pp. 55 ff. 

2 Ses, for example, R. de Vaux, ‘Le “‘Reste d’Israél’’ d’aprés les Prophétes’, 
in Revue Biblique, 42nd year (1933), pp. 526-39. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol., III, Pt. 1, April 1952] 
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II 


The basic meaning of the root XW is to remain or be left over from a 
larger number or quantity which has in some way been disposed of, 
Other semitic languages appear to confirm this fundamental sense. In 
the Old Testament the disposal which creates a distinction between the 
whole and the residual part is very various. Most frequently, however, 
it is violence involving death, or removal into captivity.2 Sometimes 
it is natural death;3 sometimes it is a removal which is not specified.‘ 
There are passages in which the word is used to describe that which 
is left over and above what has been put to specific use or otherwise 
specified ;s thus it comes to have the weakened sense of ‘the rest’—the 
second of two classes.® 

In the overwhelming majority of instances the root is used in contexts 
which imply that the residual part is less important than the part from 
which it has been distinguished.7 This nuance of the term has enabled 
Old Testament writers to express the idea of totality, by employing it 
with a negative particle to give the sense of ‘not leaving a trace’. This 
usage is indicated vividly in Exodus 10*¢ in the words: ‘there shall not 
an hoof be left behind’. The same association of SX with a last ‘vestige’ 
is often to be found in passages which convey the idea of totality, by 
referring to the removal or destruction of the residual part.9 This 
evidence does not mean that the root was itself necessarily restricted in 
meaning to a discrimination between the unimportant and the trivial, 
but it does mean that it had acquired this general bias. It is important 


* Cf. B.D.B.; G. A. Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, 73. 5; 94. 3; and 
A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., 81. 61-3, 77, 106, 118, 131, 
132; 11. 9; 30. 11. 

+ Gen. 329; Deut. 477; 1 Sam. 2577; 2 Kings 7°3, 194 3% 3%, 2114, 25% 12, 2522; 
Ezra 14, 9%, 9'5; Neh. 12, 13; 2 Chron. 21'7, 30°, 342%. Compare the following 
passages, in which the ‘residue’ which might have been expected as the result of 
physical violence is specifically excluded: Exod. 1478; Num. 2135; Deut. 234; 
Joshua 82, 1078» 3% 33, 37, 49, 118 14; Judges 46; 1 Sam. 11; 1436; 1 Kings 15%, 
16"; 2 Kings 10'4, 137. 

3 Joshua 13'?; Ruth 13, 15. 

4 Job 2134; Ps. 76''; 1 Chron. 137; 2 Chron. 349. 

s Gen. 47'8; Lev. 59, 255*; Num. 117°; Joshua 234: 7: *?; Judges 73; 1 Sam. 974; 
1 Kings 19'*; 2 Kings 375; 2 Chron. 979, 24'4. 

6 Deut. 197°; Ezra 3°, 43 7; Neh. 77!, 109, 11% 2°; ¢ Chron. 118, 1239, 164%; 
Esther 9"? *°, 

7 See especially: Gen. 773, 4238; Exod. 85» 7; Lev. 59, 2557; Deut. 3'", 28°; 
Joshua 1177; 1 Sam. 54, 16"; 2 Kings 137, 17'8, 244; Jer. 427; Dan. 108. 

8 Gen. 47"; Exod. 87, 10°9, 1478; Num. 9!, 2135; Deut. 234, 33, 285" 55; 
Joshua 817+ 22; 1078 3% 33» 37, 3% 49, r1% 14; Judges 4°, 64; 1 Sam. 11", 1439; 
2 Sam. 147; 1 Kings 1579, 16'*; 2 Kings 10" '4 21; Ezra 94; Dan. 10% 17, 

9 Gen. 14°; Exod. 105+; Lev. 263% 39; Deut. 72°; 1 Kings 2247; 2 Kings 10% "7; 
1 Chron. 443; 2 Chron. 36*°. 
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that this should be recognized, since then we become aware that "NW 
primarily directs attention, not forwards to the residue, but backwards to 
the whole of which it had been a part and to the devastation and loss by 
which it had been brought into being.' 


Ill 


It is appropriate to begin our review of XW in the prophetic tradition 
with the book of JEREMIAH, because it is he who makes the most ex- 
tensive use of it. The variety of usage in this book indicates that if "XW 
and NY had any special meaning for the prophet, it had not mono- 
polized the terms.* Apart from one or two references to the destruction 
of the last vestige of the nations,3 which are usually thought not to come 
from Jeremiah, the terms are generally used in these chapters for the 
residue of the people left in Jerusalem after the two deportations of 597 


1 Pére de Vaux, in recalling the fact that the root "IN" is used synonymously 
with “NW, suggests that the noun “f° is used only rarely for the ‘Remnant of 


Israel’—‘car le mot comporte une nuance qui s’accorde mal a cet usage: il dit 
plitot ce qui est en surplus, ce qui excéde . . . c’est-a-dire qu’il tire l’attention non 
pas vers le reste qui subsiste, mais vers l’ensemble auiquel ce reste était adjoint’ 
(op. cit., p. 528, note 1). The first part of this statement obviously accords with 
the evidence, but the second part seems to need some modification. If the noun is 
used only rarely as a synonym for the N°*4NY of Israel (Mic. 57; Zeph. 29; 
Zech. 147; 2 Kings 25" (Jer. 399, 52'5)), we must not under-estimate the large 
area of common ground between them. There is a fair number of passages in 
which the two roots are used interchangeably (Exod. 10'S (cf. 10'5); Joshua 23"?; 
1 Sam. 2534 (cf. 252); 1 Kings 2247; Isa. 43; Jer. 347, 447 (cf. Joshua 13?; Deut. 
3"")), and the root “IM” is frequently employed in the various senses we have 
noticed for NW: Gen. 447° (cf. 4238); Joshua 11"! and 1 Kings 17'7 (cf. Dan. 10!7); 
Exod. 12'°, 2934; Lev. 69, &c. (cf. Lev. 59; Num. 9"); Lev. 2718 (cf. 2557); 1 Kings 
114", &c. (cf. 2 Chron. 979); Judges 95 (cf. 1 Sam. 16''); 1 Kings 182, 1g" *4 
(cf. Dan. 10°). The main difference between them appears to be not, as de Vaux 
suggests, that “IN” diverts attention more than “WNW from the part to the whole, 
but rather that “IN” does not direct our attention as consistently as “NW back- 
wards to an antecedent loss. When “WN” is used, that which is left over (the 
‘excess’) is often too substantial to be called a ‘residue’ and sufficiently important 
to merit attention (Exod. 162°; Num. 3137; Deut. 2854; 2 Kings 443» 44; Hab. 28; 
Ruth 2'4), This may well explain why “WM” was found unsuitable for the 
‘residue’ of Israel. The differences between the two words, however, must not 
be pressed too far. Both are used to direct our attention to the insignificance 
of the part left over, as we may see from their use in Isa. 44'7 @°4 "9, where the 
irony of making an idol out of a scrap of wood depends on the backward refer- 
ence of the two roots to the trivial purposes which the larger and better part of 
the material has been made to serve. We may compare our colloquial English 
usage. If a father who disinherits his son is said to ‘cut him off with a shilling’, 
the residual shilling has a backward reference and is meant to suggest not gain, 
but loss. 
* 1173, 347, 377°, 393, 41°°, 49% 
3 257°, 474 5, 507%. 
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and 586." There is no need to suppose, with Welch, that this evidence 
means that ‘those who escaped the exile claimed to be the NX’, nor 
that the word has ‘a special, almost a technical, sense’.* In the one pas- 
sage3 where the people refer to themselves simply as NNI3 NST, the 
expression is at once explained, and then in terms very far from suggest- 
ing that N° XY had become a technical term by which the survivors 
claimed a special place in the divine providence. It is significant that the 
population deported by the Babylonians, who did raise the prophet’s 
hopes and represent for him the true Israel of the future, is described 
in terms of 773 and not of "XW.+ There remain threes passages in the 
book where the root is to be found in a hopeful context. One (502°) is a 
direct and unambiguous expression of the belief that Yahweh himself 
created the remnant and would wipe out its sin; the second (233) is not 
so directly doctrinal and, although restoration is promised, the term 
n"NW needs no more elaborate translation than ‘residue’; and the third 
(317) is in the form of a petition followed by a promise. The fact that it is 
possible to pray for the deliverance of the NNW again indicates that the 
term itself means simply ‘residue’ and not a ‘saved remnant’. While 
some scholars would want to attribute 233 to Jeremiah, few would claim 
that 50*° and 317 come from the prophet. 

The doctrine of the remnant finds no more support in the book of 
EZEKIEL. Here the root is used eleven times; five derivatives refer to the 
nations,° and one to the prophet himself.7 The remaining five instances 
refer to the residue of the population of Jerusalem after deportation and 
all are devoid of any hope for the future.® This, of course, is not to deny 
that the prophet (or one of his disciples) looks forward to the rebirth of 
Israel in the Babylonian exile, but for this new people the root “NV is 
never employed. In a theological analysis it is vital to distinguish between 
what Rowley has called ‘the unsullied faithful who should maintain their 
purity through the general disaster’ and ‘the new Israel that should be 
born again’.9 It is equally important to distinguish between these two 
categories and that ‘residue’ which (according to some prophetic oracles) 
preserved their skins but not their purity. These distinctions can be 


r 69, 83, 159, 217, 248, 384 22, 39 9 19, 40° TT, 4I', 421519, 435, 447 12> 14,28, 
§2' 5» 16, 

2 A. C. Welch, Post-Exilic Judaism, p. 61. 

3 42'*f-; cf. 40'S, where Johanan speaks of the ‘residue of Judah’. 

4 245, 284 ®, 294, 291% 2% 22, &c.; cf. the view of G. A. Danell, Studies in the 
Name Israel (Uppsala, 1946), on chaps. 40-4: “This remnant is not the beginning 
of something new, but signifies the end’ (p. 237). 

s Omitting 15" in view of the doubtful text. € 2516, 363+ 4 5» 36, 
7 98; cf. G. A. Cooke, I.C.C., p. 110. 8 sto, 612, 98 1173, 172. 
9 H. H. Rowley, The Biblical Doctrine of Election, pp. 77 f. 
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maintained, as we see in the case of Ezekiel, if we use the prophetic 
terms as the prophets used them and conclude with Cooke, ‘Ezekiel has 
no doctrine of a remnant’.! 

In DeuTeRO-IsaIAH our root is used only three times? and never with 
any direct doctrinal significance. His failure to use XV as a technical term 
is at first sight surprising on the assumption that the generally accepted 
view of the teaching of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, on the ‘Remnant’ is trust- 
worthy. We must not, however, draw conclusions about Isa. 1-39 from 
the silence of 40-55, since Deutero-Isaiah did not appeal primarily to 
the past. He stresses less the continuity of the elect people by the pre- 
servation of a remnant through disaster than the continuity of Yahweh’s 
grace, by which he would re-create the Israel of the future in an 
absolutely new act of redemption. Israel must not concern herself nos- 
talgically with the old exodus from Egypt, but be ready to respond to the 
new exodus from Babylon.3 

Again, if there had been a strong prophetic tradition concerning the 
preservation of a remnant, HaGGal, whose task it was to dispel the 
cynicism of his contemporaries, may reasonably be expected to have 
appealed to it. In the three passages¢ containing the word N*"NY it 
follows the names of the leaders, so that it is most natural to suppose 
that it should be interpreted as ‘the main body of the people apart from 
the spiritual and temporal authorities, and therefore not necessarily the 
“remnant” in the special sense, but “‘the rest of the people”’ ’.5 

In ZECHARIAH 1-8 the phrase 773 OY NN occurs three times. In 
86 the residue of Judah is incredulous and finds it difficult to believe that 
Yahweh is able to make good his promises; and in 8! "4 "2 the residue is 
represented as the object of Yahweh’s grace in the future and not the 
actual manifestation of it. Of the three occurrences of the term in 
ZECHARIAH 9-14, only one raises any interest. In 119 and 12'4 the 
participle simply indicates ‘the rest’ in addition to those mentioned, 
but the phrase in 97—W 9X2 sIN~D) TNY}]—is more ambiguous. 
Mitchell translates ‘they shall become a remnant to our God’ and notes 
that here the prophet applies to the Philistines ‘a term full of the tender- 
est significance’.® It is doubtful whether it is justifiable to introduce the 
substantive here; the version of G. A. Smith adequately renders the 


* G. A. Cooke, I.C.C., p. 70. 

* 4417, 463, 497". 

3 4378, 429, &c. Cf. A. Bentzen, ‘On the ideas of “‘the old” and “‘ the new”’ in 
Deutero-Isaiah’, in Studia Theologica, vol. i, fasc. i-ii (Lund, 1947), especially 
p. 185. 

4 112) 14, 22, 

5 Danell, op. cit., p. 266; cf. H. G. Mitchell, I.C.C., p. 54. 

® 1.C.C., p. 268. 
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Hebrew: ‘Even they shall be left for our God.’ This has the advantage of 
referring back to the process of purgation beginning in verse 6 and does 
not suggest that NW represents so firmly established and so special a 
category of Old Testament thought as to be extended even to the 
Philistines.' 

In NEHEMIAH, Ezra, and CHRONICLES there is again little of interest 
to be found. The noun “WW occurs fairly frequently in the sense of ‘the 
rest’. We cannot draw any sweeping conclusions from the fact that it is 
in this particular form that our term appears in Aramaic,3 but it is per- 
haps significant that 98 is not used earlier in Biblical Hebrew, except in 
Isaiah and two other passages (Zeph. 14 and Mal. 2'5) where the text is 
disputed. Otherwise, the verb and the form N° XY are employed to 
describe the ‘escaped residue’4 which remained after the perils which 
Israel had suffered at the hands of the nations.s The Chronicler expresses 
his consciousness of belonging to a small residue by introducing the 
term in a narrative where his source in 2 Kings had spoken of ‘all 
Judah’.° In Ezra 98 the writer thinks of his little community as pro- 
videntially spared, but there is no suggestion that its miserable condi- 
tion was a fulfilment of the faith of the former prophets (cf. verse 14 f.). 

We may leave aside a few unimportant (and obscure) occurrences of 
the root in prophetic passages which are generally acknowledged to be 
post-exilic? and consider briefly the oracles now associated with the 
names of pre-exilic prophets. In ZEPHANIAH “INU is used five times: 14 is 


* G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets (1898), vol. ii, p. 465. Recently 
Haldar has found traces of ‘the conception of the remnant’ in Mesopotamian 
literature and quotes a Babylonian text in which Irra is represented as being 
appeased by ISum, his counsellor, ‘so that they left a remnant’ (Associations of Cult 
Prophets among the Ancient Semites, Uppsala, 1945, pp. 70 ff.). Rowley has sub- 
jected Haldar’s suggestion to damaging criticism (The Biblical Doctrine of Elec- 
tion, p. 83), but both writers assume that the remnant-idea is a clearly defined 
category of religious thought. It is possible to take the view that a theological 
interpretation of the fact of survival through disaster, or even the promise of 
survival, is likely to be found in one form or another in any theocratic com- 
munity exposed to political perils. It is not so much surprising as inevitable that 
(in Haldar’s words) ‘there is much in common between O.T. prophecy and the 
surrounding literatures’ (op. cit., p. 73). 

+ Ezra 3°, 43: 7; Neh. 1079, 11" 2°; 1 Chron. 118, 1647; 2 Chron. 979, 24"; cf. 
Neh. 77'; 1 Chron. 1239. 

3 Ezra. 49° 1% 17, 6"6, 718, 20. Dan. 218 77> 12 19, 

4 For the use of my’2D see Neh. 17; Ezra 913 ; Isa. 42, 102°, 373"; Ezek. 1477; 
Obad. 17; Joel 35. The word is used mechanically without any intrinsically hope- 
ful content (see especially Ezek. 147%). 

s x Chron. 137; 2 Chron. 30%, 34% 24, 362°; Ezra 14; Neh. 12> 3 (5); cf. 
1 Chron. 443; 2 Chron. 21!7. 

® Cf. 2 Chron. 347! and 2 Kings 223; 1 Chron. 137; 2 Chron. 349. 

? Joel 2'4; Obad. 5; Mal. 2's. 
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irrelevant for our inquiry; and 27"49 (where the preservation of a 
yemnant is not taught as a doctrine, but assumed as a fact) are ascribed 
by many scholars to an exilic date.* In 32 -, however, the writer is 
emphatically stating that a remnant will be preserved and that it will 
constitute a purified community. It seems fully legitimate to use the 
loose description—‘the doctrine of the Remnant’—of the words as they 
now stand. Yahweh is speaking, the hiph‘il perfect is used, the natural 
meaning of the root is retained in the words ‘afflicted and poor’, and the 
preserved residue is described as a faithful community. The meaning is 
clear enough, but its status as a part of pre-exilic prophecy, and there- 
fore its status as prophetic teaching concerning Israel’s future, are more 
ambiguous. Although we must agree with Bentzen that ‘it cannot be 
asserted a priori that Zephaniah cannot have prophesied of salvation’, 
a considerable number of commentators have assigned these verses to 4 
time after the exile.3 Similar critical problems are raised by passages of 
the book of Mican in which “XW occurs. In the first three chapters NNO 
is used once (2'?). The meaning of this difficult text seems to be that 
Yahweh will take the initiative and lead his distressed and leaderless 
flock out of captivity.4 Again, the prophet is not predicting the preserva- 
tion of a remnant; it is assumed as an existing fact. Nor is he affirming 
that Yahweh has preserved it; he is saying simply that he will deliver it 
and protect it in the future. Some scholars have identified the N80 
here with the residue of the northern kingdom deported by Assyria and 
others with the residue of Judah after the fall of Jerusalem. J. M. P. Smith, 
who takes the former view, nevertheless concludes (with many others) 
that these verses are exilic or post-exilic in origin.’ The remaining four 
occurrences of our term in Micah are ascribed by most scholars to the 
exilic or post-exilic periods.® Of these, 4°f- supplies excellent evidence 
for a radical change in the meaning of NNW. It is associated here with a 
‘strong nation’ and contrasted with the halting and damaged residue; it 
is, moreover, used without qualification. In 5°f- it must remain uncertain 
whether the writer is referring to the NNY as an existing fact, or 
whether he is speaking (as in 47) of the creation by Yahweh of a Remnant 

t Smith, I.C.C., pp. 219, 225 ff., and Procksch, Biblia Hebraica, on 27. 

2 A. Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. ii, p. 154. 

3 Cf. Smith, J.C.C., p. 253; R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, 

. Gor. 
4 4 Cf. Daneil, op. cit., p. 195. 

5 I.C.C., pp. 66 f.; cf. Biblia Hebraica, ad loc.; Bentzen (note 6, below), and 
Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 590. 

6 47, 5% 7, 718, The conservative conclusions of Bentzen are significant: ‘Only 
2. 12-13; 4. 6-7, and 5. 6-7 seem to be of exilic origin’; and “The promises in 
7. 8 ff. are built up as a liturgy . . . (in which) the fall of Jerusalem is alluded to in 
several places’ (Introduction, vol. ii, pp. 148 f.). 


621. NS. 3 D 
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from the fragmentary residue. The phrase ‘the remnant of his heritage’ 
in 7'® is usually regarded as a gloss intended to limit the scope of 
Yahweh's forgiveness to the residual community after the exile.t Before 
we consider the prophet Isaiah in slightly greater detail, there remains 
the work of Amos.” In 53, where the verb is used, there is the same 
emphasis on destruction as in 3% (a verse which Rowley has at- 
tempted to work into his Remnant-theory3). The purpose of the dirge 
is not to draw attention to the preservation of the hundred or the 
ten, but to threaten the house of Israel with overwhelming loss. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that NX also retains its natural sense 
in 5"5. There is nothing to suggest that the prophet means that NN 
"oY would be preserved because of its penitence; he says that if the 
residue of Joseph undergoes a change of heart, there is a possibility that 
Yahweh will spare it. The verse envisages a hope for Israel in the future, 
but the term itself makes no contribution to that hope. It simply de- 
scribes the people whom Amos was addressing. Why they are so de- 
scribed must remain uncertain, although the disasters sketched in 4°" 
(after which they are a mere ‘brand plucked from the burning’)4 provide 
an eminently suitable background for the term. Rowley says that ‘Amos 
expresses the thought of a Remnant’; we would prefer to conclude that 
Amos holds out a hope (cf. "23% in 5*5) of mercy to the residue he is 
trying to convert.5 

The root XW is used in Isa1AH 1-39 no less than twenty-three times. 
As Isaiah is usually said to have made the greatest contribution to the 
doctrine of the Remnant, the interest of literary criticism in discovering 
the ipsissima verba of this prophet is of great importance for our inquiry. 
The legitimacy and continued necessity of this interest has been force- 
fully argued against the Swedish position by Mowinckel in a recent mono- 
graph.® Bentzen, another Scandinavian scholar, whose work shows him 
prepared to consider sympathetically the position of the ‘Uppsala school’, 
has also recently given his support to literary criticism in an analysis of 
Isaiah 1-39. He distinguishes between oracles which seem to have come 
from the prophet himself and oracles which seem to have a more remote 
connexion with the prophet’s teaching." It is interesting to observe that 


t Biblia Hebraica, ad loc. 

2 The root is not used in Hosea, Nahum, or Habakkuk. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 72 ff. 

4 In Amos 4" Yahweh’s treatment of Israel is compared to his treatment of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, whereas in Isa. 19 it is contrasted with it. Rowley brings 
these passages into juxtaposition, but fails to make this point clear (op. cit., p. 73). 

5 FPANW occurs also in Amos 1° (for the total destruction of the Philistines) 
and in 9"? (for the total submission of Edom to Israel). 

6 Prophecy and Tradition (Oslo, 1946). 
7 A. Bentzen, Yesaja (Copenhagen, 1944), Bind I, pp. vii f. 
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a fairly conservative analysis such as this excludes from the oracles belong- 
ing to Isaiah all the material in which “XW is used, with the exception of 
four oracles. 

Leaving aside for the moment the crux interpretum of the name in 73, 
we may consider these passages first. (a) 143°: the prophet affirms that 
Philistia will be completely destroyed—‘thy residue (JD°8) will be 
slain’ ; (6) 173: the noun is used in the phrase O98 WW; (c) 17°: the verb 
occurs in an oracle which describes the punishment of Ephraim under 
the figure of a reaper: ‘there shall be left gleanings’. The verb is used 
here in its natural sense of ‘leaving a mere residue’ to emphasize the 
severity of Yahweh’s treatment of Ephraim. None of these three passages 
represents teaching about a divinely preserved remnant and none has 
reference to Judah. 

It is evident that Isaiah’s ‘doctrine of the Remnant’, if by that phrase 
a use of the root “XW in one or other of its forms is implied, and if the 
literary analysis of Bentzen may be followed, rests entirely for direct evi- 
dence on the name 390 NY in 73. This slender foundation may perhaps 
be supplemented from the indirect evidence of an ‘Isaianic tradition’, 
such as may be discovered in the other oracles now collected under the 
prophet’s name. If we wish to speak of ‘Isaiah’s doctrine of the Rem- 
nant’, this distinction between direct and indirect evidence is a vital one. 

The use of “NW in the secondary strata of Isa. 1-39 may be seen in the 
following list: 43: ‘he that is left (1837) in Zion’, after the destruction 
threatened in the previous oracle, will be the foundation of a purified 
community ;! 10'9; ‘the residue (78) of the trees’ (probably) of Assyria’s 
forest will be small enough for a child to count; 102°: ‘the residue (78%) 
of Israel’ will no longer rely on foreign powers, but wiil trust in Yahweh; 
107": ‘a remnant shall return (390? "8Y) to the mighty God’; 107: ‘the 
residue’ (8) of Israel will be small; 11'*: ‘the residue of his people’ 
(ay NY), dispersed abroad, will be re-purchased as at the Exodus; 117° 
as 117!;2 1472: Yahweh threatens to ‘cut off from Babylon, name and 
residue’ (780i OY);3 159: a corrupt text using NY and probably in- 
tended to indicate the annihilation of either Moab or Edom; 16'4: ‘the 
residue ("8@) shall be very small and of no account’—a reference to the 
destruction of Moab; 2117: ‘the residue (8) of the number of the 
archers, the mighty men of the children of Kedar, shall be few’— re- 
ferring to the almost total destruction of some nomadic peoples; 24°: 
‘few men are left’ (Y¥}2 Wax INP) after Yahweh’s judgement of the 

t On 47! cf. Mowinckel, op. cit., p. 37. 


2 For the post-exilic dating of 117°-'*, cf. Mowinckel, op. cit., p. 107, note 79. 
3 It is possible that we should read “NW and translate ‘kin’ (cf. B.D.B. 


under XW p. 985). In the similar passage, 2 Sam. 147, the word is NWN. 
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world ; 24": ‘in the city there remains desolation’ (7799 “"Y¥} T8}) after 
Yahweh’s judgement of the world; 285: ‘the residue of his people’ ("#9 
WY) is promised salvation after the preceding threat ;' 374: the servants 
of Hezekiah ask Isaiah to pray for ‘the remnant that is left’ (N™ NY 
TIN$373) after the Assyrian advance in 701; 373": Isaiah is represented 
as promising that ‘the escaped of the house of Judah that remain’ 
MIWA AM 2 Nv-Zp) will flourish;? 3737: Isaiah is represented as 
promising that ‘out of Jerusalem shall go forth a remnant’ (MX). 

One of the most noteworthy of the facts which emerge from this list is 
the virtual disappearance of the noun N° XY from the book of Isaiah. It 
occurs with reference to foreign nations in 143°3 and 159, and elsewhere 
(with reference to Judah) only in 374 #"4 32 as part of the narrative taken 
over from the Deuteronomic version of 2 Kings 18'7-20'9.4 As we have 
already observed, the alternative noun NW is frequently used elsewhere 
in literature which can be dated after 586 B.c. but not earlier. It is, 
therefore, tempting to explain the use of SW in the secondary strata of 
Isaianic tradition by reference to this late linguistic usage, but to such 
a theory the name ‘Shear Jashub’ in 73 provides at once a stumbling- 
block and an alternative explanation. Why the prophet should have 
chosen this nominal form when he named his son it is impossible for us 
to discover, but the fact that he did so probably accounts for its position 
in the Isaianic tradition. A cryptic name would easily be maintained in 
tradition, would be likely to exercise a powerful linguistic influence, and 
also would be open to re-interpretation as soon as its original context 
was forgotten. The occurrence of the form "WY in the secondary tradi- 
tion may, therefore, be said to confirm the use of the name (against those 
who would emend it out of existence), but it does little to establish its 
original meaning. The explanation given in 10", for example, may well 
represent only the interpretation of the disciple who was responsible 
for the verse. 

Nor is the context of the name in chapter 7 very illuminating. In the 
case of Maher-shalal-hash-baz in 8'-4, we are told the circumstances in 
which the child received the name, but about the original application of 
‘Shear Jashub’ we can only speculate. There is no means of determining 
how closely it should be related to the political crisis described in 
chapter 7 and we have no right to assume more than a general appro- 
priateness. It is, therefore, not surprising that scholars have interpreted 


* On the secondary character of 285‘-, see Mowinckel, op. cit., p. 73. 

? 7°NV3I is probably an addition; cf. Biblia Hebraica. 

3 Mowinckel considers 143° post-exilic, op. cit., p. 107, note 79. 

4 See the strong case put forward by Mowinckel for this origin of Isa. 36-9 
against the theory that these chapters have been taken from the ‘Isaiah tradition 
circle’ (op. cit., pp. 65 f. and p. 106, note 71). 
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‘Shear Jashub’ in all the ways that are theoretically possible.t The verb 
may mean ‘return (to God)’ or ‘return (to Jerusalem)’. It may be read as 
a considered statement of fundamental religious conviction, or as a 
cryptic expression of the prophet’s sense of vocation and, therefore, less 
astatement than an expression of hope and a call to repentance. Again, 
when we explore the possible meanings of IN, we have to reckon with 
the possibility that it is either (a) the description of a community which 
actually existed in the prophet’s time; or (5) a threatening description of 
the mere residue to which Israel (or Judah) would be reduced at a date 
in the future; or (c) a comforting affirmation that some imminent cata- 
strophe would not result in the total annihilation of the people addressed, 
but that a positive ‘remnant’ would be left. Both elements in the name 
are ambiguous, so that it is impossible to make a firm choice between the 
multifarious combinations and permutations. Indeed, there is always 
the possibility that the prophet in choosing the name was himself aware 
of its ambiguity. Our review of the use of "XW does not enable us to 
determine the original interpretation of the name, but it does perhaps 
enable us to discriminate tentatively between the more and the less likely 
views. It is more probable that "XW refers to a residue after a movement 
involving physical hardship and destruction, than to a residue left after 
apostasy—a movement away from Yahweh. Again, it is more likely that 
this removal was one which had already occurred, although prophetic 
certainty often represents a future event as though it had already 
happened. It is also more probable that the root SXW was used to suggest 
loss rather than hope, although there is no direct parallel in earlier litera- 
ture to its being used (as here) as the unqualified subject of a verb which 
itself may be interpreted as developing the thought contained in the 
noun. But neither the analysis of logical possibilities, nor the accumula- 
tion of analogies and precedents, can ever be a substitute for the vital 
information which has not come down to us.? 

The main point which emerges from the evidence in Isa. 1-39 is that 
we have no single direct word from Isaiah which unambiguously states 
the doctrine that Yahweh would preserve a Remnant of his people to 
‘convey the heritage of the election and the tasks it entailed to those who 


* The present writer is in substantial agreement with Sheldon H. Blank in 
his article ‘The Current Misinterpretation of Isaiah’s She’ar Yashub’, Journal 
of Biblical Literature, vol. \xvii, part iii, September 1948. 

2 We may offer the following speculation. The name was given sometime 
before 735 as a warning to the northern kingdom that in dealing with Assyria she 
was courting disaster. In taking his son to meet Ahaz, the prophet was symbolic- 
ally underlining his twofold message on that occasion; namely (a) that Ephraim 
was doomed (77 '-, 8'-4), and (5) that Judah was doomed if she did not believe 
Isaiah and turned to Assyria instead of to Yahweh. 
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should follow’. All we have is the word Win a symbolic name of tvhich 
the interpretation must remain uncertain. In the circle of Isaiah’s fol- 
lowers and disciples, however, we have a twofold tradition which bears 
witness to the strong probability that the prophet entertained a hope for 
Israel. This twofold tradition was given literary expression after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, when Yahweh’s people had been reduced to 
a residue. It was therefore quite natural that the prophet’s successors, 
who were the N° of Israel in a quite literal sense, should have identi- 
fied the fact of their preservation with the fulfilment of Isaiah’s hopes, 
It was equally natural that they should have ascribed to Isaiah, on the 
one hand, the prophecies concerning the N*W,? and, on the other hand, 
reinterpretations of the term “"¥¥,3 fixed in linguistic tradition, but not 
in meaning, by the name of his son. In so far as the oracles using these 
two terms may be said to represent anything as formal as a ‘doctrine of 
the Remnant’ (a fair claim for 3737), they may also be said to represent 
its birth in the Isaianic tradition. The disciples of Isaiah thus narrowed 
their master’s faith in Yahweh’s steadfastness and power to a statement 
that they—the residue—would be preserved. A master’s vision has been 
transformed into the spiritual autobiography of his disciples. 


IV 

Most of our conclusions have been indicated already, so that they may 
be drawn together very briefly. In the Christian interpretation of the 
Old Testament, a doctrine of the Remnant is as old as St. Paul,4 but the 
‘prophetic doctrine of the Remnant’ rose to special prominence only 
when the early literary critics began to emphasize the importance of 
figures like that of Isaiah in the history of Israel’s religion. In their 
presentation of this doctrine as one of the religious ‘ideas’ of the 
prophets, the starting-point and centre was the name of Isaiah’s son, 
‘Shear Jashub’, and it was interpreted as expressing the conviction that 
Yahweh, despite his judgement of Israel’s sin, would always maintain 
a small community of the faithful to witness to his righteousness. Con- 
firmation of this belief was easily found in other passages of ‘Isaiah’ and 
in other prophetic books, where the key-word, XW, was used in con- 
nexion with the future people of God. Once this doctrine was firmly 
established, it was convenient to subsume under the Remnant idea all 
indications of ‘divine selection’ (which is a common feature, for example, 


* Rowley, op. cit., p. 70. 
2 373" '-, Arguments for regarding the tradition as ‘twofold’ have been ad- 
vanced by Mowinckel; see p. 36, note 4 (above). 
3 yoroff., yztt, 16, 285, 
4 Romans 9?7*-, 114*f-; ef. C. H. Dodd (Moffat Commentary), ad loc. 
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in the Priestly Code), and all expressions of the prophets’ faith that 
Yahweh’s will to make his name known would not be frustrated by the 
failure of the empirical Israel. This development not unnaturally has had 
its repercussions on the interpretation of the Hebrew root from which it 
started, so that there is now a strong presupposition to find a theological 
flavour in "XW wherever it occurs. 

Our aim in this note has been to re-examine the basic term without 
the presuppositions of the developed doctrine and with the presupposi- 
tions of historical literary criticism. 

We have found that there are five oracles? in the prophetic books in 
which the root IXY is employed explicitly to communicate the belief that 
Yahweh in the future will leave or make a community for his own pur- 
poses. Of these five passages, it is doubtful whether any represents a 
tradition earlier than the exile and it is probable that all of them have 
been influenced by the survival and needs of the residue after the fall of 
Jerusalem. Less than twenty3 other prophetic oracles contain the root in 
a context which expresses a hope of Israel’s restoration. In these oracles 
the root itself is given no explicit doctrinal content by reference to the 
will of Yahweh (as in the five oracles just mentioned); it is used rather to 
describe a community, the existence of which is assumed and of which 
only the future is being described. Whether or not we interpret these 
passages as having an implicit doctrinal significance depends to a great 
extent on our decision about their date. If they are ascribed to the period 
before the exile, it is almost necessary to suppose that they reflect (with- 
out stating) the prophet’s belief that Yahweh would not utterly destroy 
his people. If, on the other hand, they are ascribed to a period after the 
fall of Jerusalem, they may reflect the theological interpretation of "NW 
which arose in the exilic community, but it is more natural to suppose 
that the unemphatic use of the root is adequately accounted for by 
the fact that the authors of the passages were speaking of themselves in 
their actual situation as the residue of Israel. 

Our conclusions will make no contribution to the debate on the 
question as to whether the pre-exilic prophets held out a hope of salva- 
tion, or whether they were exclusively prophets of doom, except in so 
far as the decision depends on the interpretation of the terms "8¥, NM" NY, 
and "XY. And equally, the theological doctrine of the Remnant as it has 
developed falls within the scope of this note only in so far as it is 
capable of being affected by the interpretation of the terms with which 
it began. E. W. Heaton 


? Cf. Pfeiffer, op. cit., pp. 197 f. 

* Mic. 4° !, 56 f-; Zeph. 312 f-; Isa. 3737; Jer. 507°; cf. Gen. 457. 

3 Isa. 43, 107° +, 1x11) 16, 285, 374) 31; Mic. 2%, 718; Zeph. 27 9; Jer. 233, 317; 
Isa. 463 !-; Zech. 86 1 f, 
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THE MEANING OF HAYYOT IN 2 SAMUEL 20, 3 


Wuen David returned to Jerusalem he put away the concubines with 
whom Absalom had consorted into ’alm¢niit hayyiit, which the EVV 
marg. render widowhood of life. The noun hayyit is found only here in 
the Old Testament but is known in New Hebrew meaning /iving, sup- 
port,’ and here is apparently pointed as a feminine abstract form from 
the root hdyah, lived. 

The LXX translate the phrase by yfjpa: Goat, which led Wellhausen* 
to read the consonantal text as ’almdnét hayyét, living widows, which, by 
a not inconsiderable extension of meaning, is then understood to mean 
women whose husbands, while yet living, have abandoned them. This 
very doubtful reading has been followed by a number of scholars, in- 
cluding Budde,’ Nowack,* and Kittel.’ Caspari,® whilst following this 
reading, thinks ’alm*niit was perhaps originally /émit, and Segal’ pro- 
posed ’alm¢niit hay or ’alm‘niit hayyim, neither of which adds anything to 
an understanding of the meaning, whilst both have the disadvantage of 
requiriag an unsupported emendation of the consonantal text. 

Arabic provides a clue to the understanding of this word in its verb 
hayiya, hayya, which, in the Ist and Xth forms, means felt shame, and 
gives a verbal noun hayd’u",® shame, bashfulness, or repentance. A 


* Cf. M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, i, 1903, p. 452b. 

2 Der Text der Biicher Samuelis, 1871, p. 206. 

3 Die Biicher Samuel (in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A.T.), 1902, 
Pp. 297. 

* Richter, Ruth und Biicher Samuelis (in Nowack’s Handkommentar zum A.T.), 
1902, p. 232. 

5 In Kautzsch-Bertholet’s Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, i, 1922, 
p. 482; cf. S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 2nd ed., 
1913, P- 341. 

© Die Samuelbiicher (in Sellin’s Kommentar zum A.T.), Bd. VII, 1926, p. 633. 

7 ¥.Q.R. (N.S.) x, 1919-20, p. 234. 

8 Cf. E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, Bk. I, Pt. 2, 1865, p. 681c. 
Although this word is not recorded in the cognate languages, its confirmed use in 
Arabic goes back at least to Jarir before the end of the first century of Islam (cf. 
Taj al-‘Ards, x, 106), and verbal forms of the root occur in the Qur’an, Sur. II, 
24, and Sur. XXXIII, 53 (twice), and the verbal noun of the Xth form in Sur. 
XXVIII, 25. (It is of interest to note that Fluegel’s version, which in each case 
gives the longer, Hijéz, form, disagrees with the (guaranteed) version of Amiri 
which gives, surprisingly, the Tamim dialectical variant, written with only one 
yd.) The root idea seems to be that of ‘recoiling’, and so ‘twisting away from 
anything’, and, like the related tahawwd, gather, coil itself (Lane, ibid., p. 679a) 
perhaps lies behind the Arabic hayyatu", snake, serpent, found in Aramaic as 
biwé (Jastrow, op. cit., p. 452a). It should be realized that although the English 
word shame can have more than one meaning, the specific sense of the Arabic 
hayd’u" is modesty, and is used particularly of sexual reticence. David’s action 
was, perhaps, not so much one of cruel abandonment for revenge, as a discreet 
concealment from the common gaze. 
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Hebrew equivalent of this noun might well be written and pointed as in 
our passage, and the sense of the phrase under discussion then under- 
stood as signifying a widowhood of shame, which suits the context well." 

J. M. ALLEGRO 


SOME OBSCURED RUBRICS AND LECTIONARY 
ALLUSIONS IN THE PSALTER 


In his recent book In the Beginning (p. 35) Professor S. H. Hooke points 
out that the members of the school or guild of scribes to whom we owe 
the compilation of the Pentateuch and the assignment of the Psalms to 
their proper use at the great religious occasions of the Hebrew sacred 
year were priests whose interests centred in the temple and the cult, 
and whose attitude towards the material with which they were dealing 
was liturgical rather than historical. It seems clear that the arrangement 
of the Psalter was determined by the cycle of the ecclesiastical year and 
the needs of public worship, perhaps the worship of the early synagogues, 
and in this article an attempt will be made to show the importance of 
the liturgical factor as an aid to the exegesis of certain Psalms. The 
preface to Ben Sirach shows that in the second century B.c. the Egyptian 
Jews had as a permanent institution the public reading of the Law. 
The earliest lectionary system of which we know is the system whereby 
the whole Pentateuch was read in the synagogues in a triennial cycle, 
and it is probable that the Psalter was similarly arranged in a triennial 
cycle for purposes of public worship. 

Dr. J. Rabinowitz in an article entitled ‘Does Midrash Tehillim 
reflect the Triennial Cycle?’ (Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. 26) claims 
that reasonable proof exists for this theory as to the arrangement of the 
Psalter. He says: 

There is a certain amount of evidence in the Talmud which points to 
the fact that there existed at one time in Palestine the custom of reading 
the book of Psalms in a triennial cycle on sabbath afternoons correspond- 
ing to the triennial cycle of the Pentateuch which is mentioned definitely 


in the Talmud and which has been established by the brilliant researches 
of Theodor and Biichler. 


This evidence can be summarized as follows: The comparison of the 
five books of Moses with the five boons of Psalms; the correspondence 
of the number of Psalms with the number of sabbaths in three lunar 
years ; the fact that just as the midrashim to the Pentateuch are homilies 
based on the pericopes of the Torah read during the triennial cycle, so 


" Cf. Ps. 7419, where hayyiit, shame, might conceivably be understood for the 
Massoretic hayyat in either or both halves of the line. 
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an examination of the present Midrash Tehillim (which contains much 
old material) establishes beyond doubt that part of its exposition was 
influenced by the fact that the Psalms were read in a triennial cycle; 
and lastly the fact that the midrashim to the Pentateuch, especially 
Tanchuma, furnish further evidence of a triennial cycle of Psalms. 

It is suggested in this article that the text of the Hebrew Psalter it- 
self furnishes evidence in support of this view: certain obscure passages 
in some of the Psalms are really rubrics which have later been incor- 
porated in the body of the Psalm, and when these rubrics are examined 
they are found to consist of strings of three words or phrases—the 
catchwords to the Torah lesson for each of the three years of the trien- 
nial cycle for the particular sabbath to which the Psalm was allocated. 

We have first to consider the arrangement of the Pentateuch for 
lectionary purposes. Judging by later practice, each section of the 
Pentateuch was given a label, consisting of the first or the first dis- 
tinctive word or words showing the general theme of the lesson.’ This 
catchword was written in the margin against the corresponding lesson 
in the prophetic roll, enabling the reader to find the second lesson from 
the prophets with ease and speed. Mark 127°, for example, indicates 
that the Torah lesson from Exodus 3 was called “The Bush’. A string 
of three such catchwords written in the margin of a Psalm would indi- 
cate the three Torah lessons for the sabbath to which the Psalm was 
allocated, and might later be incorporated into the text through lack of 
understanding of its meaning. When it is considered that none of the 
earliest manuscripts of the Hebrew Psalter is older than the tenth 
century, and that by the fourth century the Palestinian triennial cycle 
of synagogue lectionary readings had been generally superseded by a 
Babylonian annual cycle, the misunderstanding of these rubrics by 
copyists seems quite natural. Ps. 49 may be considered first, as it 
affords a good example of this process in verse 14b. 


Psalm 49. A Psalm for the 7th Shebat 

The Psalm is a meditation on the inevitability of death, its theme 
being given in the refrain ‘Man being in honour abideth not: he is like 
the beasts that perish’ (verses 13 and 21). With the arrangement of the 
Psalter to suit a triennial cycle, the Torah lessons for the three years of the 
cycle which would correspond with this Psalm would be Gen. 49'-50**, 
Lev. 263-46, and Deut. 31"4 ff. Thus in the lectionary system the read- 
ing of the first, third, and fifth books of the Pentateuch was concluded 
at approximately the same time. It is noticeable that the themes of the 
Torah readings correspond closely with the theme of the Psalm: the 


' Cf. H. St. John Thackeray, The Septuagint and Fewish Worship, p. 46. 
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lesson for the first year telling of the oracle on the twelve patriarchs and 
the death of Jacob and Joseph; that for the second year telling of the 
punishment that would come upon Israel for disobedience, their exile 
from the land, and their death in the land of their enemies; and the 
lesson for the third year being the Song of Moses and the account of 
his death (the Jewish tradition’ that Moses died on the 7th Shebat prob- 
ably arose because the account of his death was read at that time in the 
synagogues). The theme of death is also present in the haphtarah for the 
first year given in the Bodleian MS. Cat. Neubauer No. F. 22, namely 
2 Kings 134, telling of the death and burial of Elisha. It is interesting 
in view of the sombre character of all these synagogue readings that the 
season Tebeth-Shebat seems to have been a dangerous one. Tebeth was 
called by the Babylonians ‘the month of the curse’ and was extremely 
unlucky, whilst in Shebat, according to an old Sumerian myth, demons 
were apt to be at large and on certain days it was safer to stay indoors, 
Ps. 49 gives the gist of all the lectionary readings—the inevitability of 
death. No one can redeem his brother that he should live always and 
not see the pit. Even wise men die, and the rich can carry nothing away 
with them. Similarly in the Torah readings Joseph, the wise and 
honourable man, died and was put ‘in a coffin in Egypt’; the prosperous 
Jacob died and was embalmed; Moses the man of God died in the land 
of Moab, and before his death taught Israel in the words of a song that 
it is God who kills and makes alive and there is none that can deliver 
out of his hand. 

Verse 14b of the Psalm ‘339° 07°32 OF NX)’ is apparently an 
obscured lectionary rubric giving the catchwords for the three Torah 
lessons of the cycle for this Sabbath—‘Their latter end’ (the Targum 
seems to have read ON NN instead of ON NX)—‘In their mouths’ — 
‘They shall give consent’. “Their latter end’ refers to the first verse of 
the lesson for the first year, Gen. 49, in which Jacob gives an oracle on 
his twelve sons foretelling what shall happen to them in the latter days 
(O° m3). ‘In their mouths’ is the catchword to the lesson for 
the third year, the Song of Moses: ‘Now therefore write ye this song 
for you, and teach thou it the children of Israel; put it in their mouths 
that this song may be a witness for me against the children of Israel . . . 
for it shall not be forgotten out of the mouth of their seed.’ In the lesson 
for the second year, Lev. 263-4°, there occurs a play upon the verb "$4, 
‘to give consent to’ or ‘approve’, which verb occurs five times in verses 
34-43: 

? This appears in the Mechilta to Exod. 1635, which also preserves another 
tradition giving the 7th Adar as the date of Moses’ death. It is probable that the 


rival tradition simply reflects a slight variation in the time of concluding the 
readings from the Pentateuch. 
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Then shall the land give consent to her sabbaths, as long as it lieth 
desolate and ye be in your enemies’ land: even then shall the land rest 
and give consent to her sabbaths. . . . And they that are left of you shall 
pine away in their iniquity in your enemies’ lands. . . . If then their un- 
circumcised heart be humbled, and they then give consent to the punish- 
ment of their iniquity, then will I remember my covenant with Jacob... 
and I will remember the land. The land also shall be left of them, and 
shall give consent to [7"}0)] her sabbaths, while she lieth desolate 
without them; and they shall give consent to [13"}°] the punishment of 
their iniquity. 

In short, when the land gives consent to her sabbaths, God will remem- 
ber the land; when the remnant of Israel gives consent to her punish- 
ment, God will remember Israel. ‘They shall give consent’ is thus the 
catchword for the lesson for the second year. The LXX translates 
M$ in the Leviticus passage three times by eddoxéw and twice by 
mpoodéxoum, The LXX gives ‘edAoyjoovow’ in verse 13b of the 
Psalm, but the Alexandrine Text and Symmachus give ‘eddoxjcovew’, 
the word used in Lev. 26. The omission of this rubric (rendered in the 
R.V. ‘Yet after them men approve their sayings’) seems to improve the 
sense : 

This is the way of them that are foolish, . . . 

They are appointed as a flock for Sheol; 

Death shall be their shepherd 

And the upright shall have dominion over them in the morning. 


Psalm 81. A Psalm for New Year's Day 

Midrash Tehillim connects verse 3 of this Psalm ‘Blow the shofar 
at the New Moon’ with the tradition that it was on New Year’s day that 
Joseph came out of the prison house as recorded in Gen. 41. Here the 
Midrash seems to show the influence of the triennial cycle, as Gen. 41 
would be allocated to the same Sabbath as this Psalm. The Torah 
lessons corresponding with Gen. 41 in the second and third years of the 
cycle would be Lev. 14 and Deut. 13, and the influence of all three 
Torah lessons can be seen in the Psalm: 


Verse 6. ‘He appointed it in Joseph for a testimony, when he went 
out over the land of Egypt [aS PUR~¥y].’ Cf. Gen. 4145 ‘And 
Joseph went out upon the land of Egypt [a 82 PIR~4¥]’. The mention 
of Joseph and the phrase used make it clear that it is Gen. 41 and 
not Exod. 12 that is in mind. 

Verses 10 and 11. “There shall no strange god be in thee: neither 
shalt thou worship any strange god. I am the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.’ Cf. Deut. 13: ‘If there arise 
in the midst of thee a prophet . . . saying, Let us go after other gods, 
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which thou hast not known, and let us serve them . . . that prophet shall 
he put to death, because he hath spoken rebellion against the Lord your 
God, which brought you out of the land of Egypt, and redeemed thee 
out of the house of bondage.’ The warning against ‘other gods which 
thou hast not known’ is repeated three times in the Deuteronomy lesson, 
and is clearly echoed in the Psalm. It seems clear that the occurrence of 
the passage in the Psalm is due to lectionary association with Deut. 13, 
sad there is no need to suppose that it has been inserted by a Deuterono- 
mist redactor. 

Verse 13. ‘So I let them loose after the stubbornness of their heart.’ 
The same word is used of letting loose the living bird in Lev. 14, the 
Torah lesson for the second year. 

In verse 6b of the Psalm there occurs a string of words which the 
R.V. renders ‘Where I heard a language that I knew not’. The context 
requires these words to be understood as the words of God, which is 
impossible, or else involves an awkward change to direct speech, and 
the passage runs much more smoothly if the words are omitted: 


He appointed it in Joseph for a testimony 
When he went out upon the land of Egypt: 


I sumoved his shoulder fem the bandon : 
His hands were freed from the basket. 


It is suggested that, as in Ps. 49, the words which break the continuity 
of the passage are a lectionary rubric which has crept into the text, the 
catchwords to the three Torah lessons to which the Psalm corresponds 
in the triennial cycle: ‘pW : “AYTE"X? : NDY’. 

The first word, ‘Lip’, is the first significant word of the Torah lesson 
for the first year (Gen. 41"), which describes Pharaoh’s dream of the 
seven cows that went down to drink upon the /ip of the river (NDY~¥Y 
“W). 

The lesson for the third year, Deut..13, contains no particularly 
distinctive word by which the lesson might be known. What gives the 
passage its dramatic effect is the thrice repeated warning against any 
person whatever, prophet, brother, son, or wife, who seeks to turn 
Israel aside to the worship of other gods, the distinctive phrase being 
‘Let us go and serve other gods, which thou hast not known’, which is 
also repeated three times. ‘Other gods’ would seem a somewhat un- 
edifying catchword for a Torah lesson. There remains ‘Which thon hast 
not known’ as a kind of euphemism for ‘Other gods’, and it is suggested 
that this is the interpretation of the phrase in the Psalm, reading AY? X? 
for *AYT?“N? and supplying WR from the LXX (yAdocav jv ovK Eyvw 
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jKovoev), In the modern Hebrew Bible a seder is marked before verses 
7 and 13 of Deut. 13 (6 and 12 in the R.V.), that is, before every verse 
in which this phrase occurs. 

The lectionary catchword to the Torah lesson for the second year, 
Lev. 14, was apparently DWN, ‘trespass-offering’, which word occurs 
eight times in the first half of the chapter and relates to the trespass- 
offering for the cleansing of the leper. The three catchwords would thus 
have been ‘OON : DYT! XN? WH : NDY’: ‘Lip—Which thou hast not 
known—Trespass-offering.’ When later these catchwords were taken to be 
part of the text, the rendering of ND as ‘a language’ seemed to demand 
some such verb as ‘hearken’, so O& became YRWR, and by the omission 
of a yod in the second catchword the sentence that now stands in our 
Hebrew Bible was produced. As in the case of Ps. 49'4”, the order in 
which the catchwords occur is first year, third year, second year. 

In this article a triennial cycle starting on Nisan 1 has been assumed, 
If, however, all the other ‘New Years’ mentioned in the Mishna (Rosh 
Hashanah 1.1) are taken as beginnings for the readings and Psalms, and 
allocating fifty Psalms to a year, we get the following results: 


Beginning on Tishri 1. Ps. 81 would be for the second Sabbath in 
Iyyar, when, according to the book of Exodus, the testing at 
Massah and Meribah took place. Exod. 16' gives the date as the 
fifteenth day of the second month, It is this very occasion that is 
mentioned in verse 8 of the Psalm: ‘I proved thee at the waters of 
Meribah.’ 

Beginning on Elul 1. Ps. 81 would be for the second Sabbath in 
Nisan, the time of the exodus from Egypt. This would account for 
the allusion to the deliverance from taskwork in verse 7 : ‘I removed 
his shoulder from the burden, his hands were freed from the 
basket.’ 

Beginning on Shebat 15. Ps. 81 would be for the first Sabbath of 
Tishri, and the account of Joseph’s release from prison in Gen. 41 
would be read with it on New Year’s Day, which corresponds with 
Rabbinical tradition and explains the allusion in verse 4: ‘Blow the 
shofar in the New Moon.’ 


The conclusion would seem to be that the place of this Psalm in the 
Psalter was determined on the basis of a lectionary system beginning 
on the 15th Shebat, and it was thus a Psalm for New Year’s Day, but 
that the existence of other systems was known. This is more probable 
than the supposition that all synagogues had one cut-and-dried system 
with no variations, and it accords better with the Mishna tradition of 
four ‘New Years’. 
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Psalm 32. A Psalm for the day of atonement 

With a lectionary system beginning on the 15th Shebat, and allocating 
fifty Psalms to a year, Ps. 81 would fall to the first Sabbath in Tishri. 
By the same reckoning, Ps. 32 would fall to the second Sabbath in 
Tishri in the first year of the cycle, and would thus be the Psalm for the 
Sabbath nearest to the Day of Atonement. As confirming the correct- 
ness of this reckoning, it is interesting that Ps. 32 was used in the 
Jewish Church for the close of the Day of Atonement, and the opening 
verses show its suitability for that day: 


47 


Blessed is he whose transgression is forgivén, whose sin is covered, 
Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, 

And in whose spirit there is no guile . . 

I acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid, 

I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord, 

And thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. 

Further, since this Psalm falls to the next Sabbath after that allocated 
to Ps, 81, the three Torah lessons of the cycle that correspond with it 
should be those immediately following the three lessons allocated to 
Ps. 81 above (Gen. 41', Lev. 14', and Deut. 137), so we may expect to 
find references to the next three Torah lessons in Ps. 32. 

In verse 6b appears the obscure sentence P78 0°37 0% OY? PT 
wy XS which the R.V. renders ‘Surely when the great waters over- 
flow they shall not reach unto him’. The words have no relation to 
their context in the Psalm, and would appear to be the catchwords to 
the Torah lessons for this Sabbath: 

j?2 (or 9) = Lean, ill-favoured, a reference to the lean cattle of 
the Genesis lesson. This, however, would give rather a short seder 
for the preceding Sabbath, and probably the seder for Ps. 32 began 
at Gen. 413° and ended at 42'8. If so, the catchword was more 
likely to have been ‘Famine’ (39°}), a word which aptly describes 
the contents of the seder and occurs in it six times. 

"bY = To rinse, the catchword to the Leviticus lesson, Lev. 15}, 
with an alternative seder beginning at verse 25. The chapter deals 
with washings for various uncleannesses, and verses 11-12 run: 
‘And whomsoever he that hath the issue toucheth without having 
rinsed his hands in water, he shall wash his clothes . . . And the 
earthern vessel, which he that hath the issue toucheth, shall be 
broken, and every vessel of wood shall be rinsed in water.’ It is 
remarkable that in the whole of the Pentateuch the verb "bY 
occurs only here and in Lev. 67". 

5°32") O°? = Many days, the catchword to the alternative reading 
starting at verse 25: ‘And if a woman have an issue of her blood 
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many days. . . .’ Thus for the seder beginning at 15' the dis- 
tinctive word was ‘rinsed’ (the verb occurring only twice in the 
Pentateuch), whilst for the seder beginning at 1575 the first dis- 
tinctive words were ‘many days’. 

wan x> = Ye shall not touch (Deut. 148) the catchword to the 
Torah lesson for the third year, dealing with meats classed as un- 
clean which are not to be touched. 


The catchwords for the three years, with an alternative seder for the 
second year, would thus be ‘39°) (or 9))—*}b¥—o"3‘) O'M—AANn x>’: 
‘Famine—Rinsed, or Many days—Ye shall not touch’. At a later stage 
the alternative catchwords for the second year were read as 0%) "pe? 
‘n°2") and the rubric was interpreted as part of the text. 

If Pss. 81 and 32 are now considered together, the evidence for the 
allocation of the Torah lessons is seen to be fairly strong. If Ps. 81 isa 
Psalm for New Year’s Day, the 1st Tishri, then Ps. 32 will fall to the 
Sabbath of the 8th Tishri, the Sabbath nearest to the Day of Atone- 
ment. We have seen that Ps. 81 contains allusions to all three Torah 
lessons for New Year’s Day and that Ps. 32 contains themes suitable 
for the Day of Atonement. Further, the six Torah lessons for which 
catchwords have been found hidden in the two Psalms themselves 
follow in proper sequence of sedarim: 

Ps. 81-Gen. 41'. Deut. 13?. Lev. 14'. 
2» 32-5 4138, wei » 15! or 25, 

If these obscured rubrics have been rightly interpreted, they would 
seem to furnish early evidence for the sedarim of the triennial cycle. 


Psalm 110. A Psalm for Shabuoth 

Midrash Tehillim appears to offer a clue to the interpretation of this 
Psalm. After a quotation from Isa. 41? (“Who hath raised up one from 
the east, whom righteousness calleth to its foot? he giveth nations 
before him, and maketh him rule over kings; he giveth them as the 
dust to his sword, as the driven stubble to his bow. He pursueth them, 
and passeth on safely’), the midrash expounds the passage as follows: 

‘But the Righteous One meets him at his feet.’ That is, the Righteous 
One of the world accompanied him (Abraham) when he went to war 
against Amraphel and his companions. ‘He gave his sword as dust.’ 
What does ‘Like dust his sword’ mean? Rabbi Jehuda says: ‘Abraham 
took dust and threw it at his enemies and it became swords, and he took 
stubble and threw it and it became bows and arrows’. 

The passage from Isaiah quoted and the account of the battle of the 
kings in Gen. 14 alluded to are the seder and haphtarah for the first 
sabbath in Sivan of the first year of the triennial cycle of lectionary 
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readings, that is, they are the synagogue readings for Pentecost. Ps. 110 
would fall to be read about Pentecost, and since Midrash Tehillim 
almost certainly reflects the triennial cycle it is natural that it should 
link this Psalm with the Pentateuchal and Prophetic lesson for that 
season. It may be useful to follow up the clue given by the Midrash and 
see whether any light is thrown on the Psalm by the lectionary readings 
for Pentecost.! 

The sedarim and haphtaroth read in the synagogues at Pentecost for 
the three years of the cycle were: 


In the first year Genesis 14 with Isaiah 417-*4, 
In the second year Exodus 19 with Isaiah 61°.” 
In the third year Numbers 17. Haphtarah uncertain. 


For the special festival lesson the Mishna (Megilla 35) cites Deut. 169. 
Boraitha B.Meg. 31a proffers two haphtaroth for Shabuoth, Habakkuk 
as the haphtarah to Deut. 169, and Ezekiel 1 as the haphtarah to Exod. 19. 
The seder for the first year of the cycle tells of the battle of the kings 
and Abram’s meeting with Melchizedek, the King-Priest. The haph- 
tarah gives a picture of a warrior passing on in the pursuit and rout of 
his enemies, the similarity of themes with Gen. 14 no doubt deciding 
the choice. The seder for the second year tells of the covenant made at 
Sinai, when Israel became ‘a kingdom of priests and a holy nation’, 
and the haphtarah echoes this promise: ‘But ye shall be named the 
priests of the Lord; men shall call you the ministers of our God.’ The 
seder for the third year tells of Aaron’s rod (70) that budded and 
the confirmation of the choice of Aaron and his sons as priests who 
should receive a tithe of all hallowed things. The King-Priest theme 
is thus the thread that connects all the readings for Pentecost. It is 
interesting to see that the Book of Jubilees dates the covenant made 
with Abraham immediately following the account of his meeting with 
Melchizedek as ‘the new moon of the third month’, and further, breaks 
off from a description of Abram’s rescue of Lot to introduce, in a most 
abrupt manner, a passage based on the corresponding seder for the 
third year, Num. 17-183: 

And one who had escaped came and told Abram that his brother’s son 
had been taken captive and (Abram) armed his household servants . . . 
for Abram, and for his seed; a tenth of the first-fruits to the Lord, and 


? Cf. Dr. N. H. Snaith’s article “The Triennial Cycle and the Psalter’, ZAW. 
1933, pp. 302-7. Dr. Snaith allocates Psalm 110 to the fourth sabbath in Sivan, 
and finds in it allusions to Numbers 21, the seder for the fourth sabbath of the 
third year of the cycle. 
hy The haphtaroth are those given in the Bodleian MS. Cat. Neubauer 

lo. F. 22. 
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the Lord ordained it as an ordinance for ever that they should give it to 
the priests who served before Him, that they should possess it for ever. 
And to this law there is no limit of days; for He hath ordained it for the 
generations for ever that they should give to the Lord the tenth of every- 
thing, of the seed and of the wine and of the oil and of the cattle and of the 
sheep. And he gave it unto his priests to eat and drink with joy before 
Him. And the king of Sodom came to him and bowed himself before 
him . . . (here Jubilees returns to the Genesis narrative). 


The passage thus introduced is based on Num. 18, which enjoins that 
the tithe of the oil, vintage, corn, and the first fruits of cattle are to be 
given to the Levites in return for their service ‘as a due for ever’. The 
passage may have been introduced from a natural association of ideas 
due to the mention of Abraham’s offering of tithes to Melchizedek, but 
in view of the mention of ‘the new moon of the third month’ at about 
which time the Genesis and Numbers passages would normally be 
read, it would seem probable that Jubilees shows here the influence of 
the triennial cycle. 

It would seem that the themes that link these Pentecost lessons are 
the theme of the making of covenants and the King-Priest theme—in 
the first year the covenant made with Abraham ‘between the pieces’ 
and the mention of the King-Priest Melchizedek, in the second year 
the covenant on Mount Sinai whereby Israel was constituted ‘a king- 
dom of priests’, and in the third year the ‘covenant of salt’ made with 
Aaron and his sons and their perpetual priesthood. Now this is exactly 
the motif of Ps. 110; the one addressed as ‘My Lord’ has been con- 
stituted King-Priest by an oath from Jahveh, a priest ‘after the order of 
Melchizedek’, a reference that connects the Psalm with the seder for 
the first year. Further links with the lectionary readings for Pentecost 
are noticeable: 


“The Lord shall send forth the rod (70%) of thy strength out of 
Zion.’ This recalls the lesson from Num. 17—Aaron’s rod that 
budded. 

‘Thy people are freewill offerings (N33) in the day of thy power.’ 
This recalls the special festival lesson from Deut. 169 which enjoins 
the keeping of the Feast of Weeks ‘with a tribute of a freewill offering 
[71333] of thine hand’. 

‘In the mountains of holiness’ (following Midrash Rabbah, 
Symmachus, Jerome).' This recalls the lesson for the second year, 
the theophany on the holy Mount Sinai (cf. Exodus 1973 ‘Set bounds 
about the mount and sanctify it’). 

' “WIP""I7I2’ occurs in Ps. 87', whereas ‘WTj""792’ is nowhere else 
to be found. 
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‘The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent.’ Here is the theme of 
the lesson for the first year, the promise made to Abraham con- 
firmed with an oath. 

‘Rod—Freewill offerings—Mountains of holiness—The Lord hath 
sworn’—here are allusions to the three Torah lessons and the special 
lesson for Pentecost. 


It might be thought that these apparent allusions to the Pentecost 
lessons are simply accidental, were it not for the fact that Dr. St. John 
Thackeray,’ in examining the lectionary use of the Psalm of Habakkuk 
(read at Pentecost as haphtarah to Deut. 169), has discovered in the 
Psalm what he considers to be a list of catchwords to the lessons of the 
triennial cycle for Pentecost, and this list corresponds in a remarkable 
way with the allusions to the Pentecost lessons in Ps. 110. Dr. Thackeray 
finds these obscured rubrics in some incongruous words just before the 
second Selah in verse 9, and says of them: ‘A row of three substantives 
without preposition, suffix, adjective, or other adjunct, they stand in the 
M.T. SHEBUOTH—MATTOTH—OMER, “Oaths—Rods (or 
Tribes)—Word”, and their interpretation has taxed the ingenuity of 
the translators. Our Revisers, with a stretch of imagination, render 
“The oaths to the tribes were a sure word”.’ ‘Omer’ in one Greek 
version had a variant which Dr. Thackeray read as ‘Jethro’ and applied 
to the Sinai lesson (Exod. 18-20, the modern name for it). This would 
appear to confirm the allusions to the Torah lessons for the first and 
third years suggested in connexion with Ps. 110, with alternatives for 
the second year lesson, and this is just what might be expected in view 
of the fact that the exact limits of the second year lesson are not known, 
some synagogues apparently commencing the seder at ch. 18". 

Dr. Thackeray’s allocation of these lectionary catchwords to their 
respective Torah lessons seems debatable. On the basis of the LXX as 
restored by Nestle for verse g—émra (for émi ra) oxijrrpa, Aéye 
Kvpwos—he points Shebuoth, Shabuoth, prefixes the LXX ‘seven’ and 
reads ‘Seven weeks’, which is the name given in the Mishna to the 
Deuteronomy lesson. He then makes the other two substantives do duty 
for three Torah lessons by producing the variant to ‘Word’ (‘Jethro’), 
allocating it as catchword to the Sinai lesson, and transporting the 
catchword ‘Word’ to the Genesis lesson, the word of promise to 
Abraham. It would seem, however, that if ‘Jethro’ is a variant to ‘Word’ 
it ought to apply to the same Torah lesson; and in fact either catchword 
is suitable for the Exodus passage, ‘Jethro’ if the reading began at 
ch. 18, ‘Word’ if it began at ch. 19; there would appear to be no 


' H. St. John Thackeray, op. cit., p. 51. 
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grounds for transporting one variant to the Genesis lesson. Further, 
as only one version of Habakkuk has this variant, the other versions on 
his interpretation would have catchwords to the lessons for the first and 
third years and none for the second year. Again, his reconstruction of 
the text on the basis of the LXX seems doubtful. If indeed 7y3y 
NYIY stood in the original text we are left with the problem why 
‘seven’ has dropped out of the Hebrew text and ‘weeks’ out of the Greek— 
the LXX seems rather to confirm that only one word, and not two, 
stood in the original Hebrew. 

It is suggested that possibly ‘Oath’ (singular) was the catchword to 
the Genesis lesson; that 7yi2% ‘Oath’ was misread by the LXX trans- 
lator as NY3W ‘Seven’; and thus the first two of the three substantives 
nid AY were translated éwrd oxfrrpa, ‘Seven sceptres’. There is 
an instance of the translation of 70) as oxijmrpov in 1 Sam. 1427. The 
catchwords for the three years of the cycle would then be ‘Oath—Rods 
—Word’. 

To recapitulate: with the arrangement of the Psalter in a triennial 
cycle this Psalm would fall to be read at Pentecost; Midrash Tehillim 
links the Psalm with the seder and haphtarah for Pentecost of the first 
year of the cycle, and this is no mere mechanical linking, since the 
themes of the lessons read in the synagogues at Pentecost are pro- 
minent in the Psalm, in particular the King-Priest theme; the Psalm 
contains allusions to the three Torah lessons for Pentecost and the 
special festival lesson from Deuteronomy, and these allusions corre- 
spond with what appear to be catchwords to the three Torah lessons 
found in the Psalm of Habakkuk, one of the haphtaroth for Pentecost; 
and finally the Book of Jubilees dates the first year lesson, the covenant 
with Abraham, as the new moon of the third year, and inserts a passage 
based on the Pentecost lesson for the third year of the cycle. 

Turning to the New Testament for confirmation that Ps. 110 was 
associated with Pentecost, four passages seem to be of importance: 

1. Acts 1", The New Testament writers interpreted this Psalm of 
the ascension and heavenly session of the Lord (Mark 16'9, Romans 834, 
Eph. 17°, Col. 3'), which according to the first chapter of Acts took place 
immediately before Pentecost (cf. verses 3 and 5). 

2. Acts 2. The account of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost seems to have been influenced by the lectionary read- 
ings for Pentecost, particularly the account of the law-giving on Mount 
Sinai, when according to Jewish tradition the iaw was given to all the 
nations of the world (cf. Acts 25 ‘from every nation under heaven’). 
The influence of the Ezekiel haphtarah may account for the description 
of the rushing mighty wind and the tongues of fire, and St. Peter’s 
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speech contains an allusion to God’s promise confirmed with an oath. 
Ps. 110 is quoted in association with these Pentecostal themes. 

3. Heb. 4'4 ff. This is the New Testament passage in which Ps. 110 
is most fully expounded, and it is interesting that it is specifically con- 
nected with themes drawn from the three Torah lessons for Pentecost. 
In ch. 4"4 the theme of the ascension and high priesthood of Christ is 
brought forward. The high priesthood of Aaron is then discussed, and 
the fact that he was called of God to be high priest, and did not take 
upon himself this honour, is emphasized. Now this is the theme of the 
Pentecost lesson from Numbers—the man whose rod budded was he 
who had been chosen by God for the priestly office. The writer then 
quotes Ps. 110 and shows that the Lord was like Aaron in that his high 
priesthood was given to him by God, but the order of his priesthood was 
‘after the order of Melchizedek’. Then follows a rebuke to his readers 
for their dullness of hearing and a reference to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, a Pentecostal theme. He then speaks of the oath made to Abraham, 
stressing the immutability of the promise, as in the Psalm—“The Lord 
hath sworn and will not repent’. The superiority of the Lord’s high 
priesthood to that of Aaron is next shown on arguments drawn from the 
lessons for the first and third year of the triennial cycle. In the lesson for 
the third year, Israel is instructed to give tithes to the children of Levi 
in return for their priestly service (Num. 18%); in the lesson for the 
first year Abraham, the great-grandfather of Levi, offers tithes to 
Melchizedek; hence through Abraham the Levitical priesthood offers 
tithes to Melchizedek, and the superiority of priesthood ‘after the order 
of Melchizedek’ is thereby demonstrated. With this argument is com- 
bined a reference to the Torah lesson for the second year—the giving of 
the Law (ch. 7, verses 11, 12, 19). It is suggested that this lengthy 
exposition of Ps. 110 illustrated by arguments drawn from the three 
Torah lessons for Pentecost is a very striking confirmation of the 
Pentecostal character of the Psalm. It is also interesting that in the 
argument based on the giving of tithes there is the same linking of 
the first and third year lessons as appears in the Book of Jubilees. 

4. Gal., chs. 3 and 4. We know that Pentecost was associated with 
the giving of the Law in Rabbinical thought, and with the giving of the 
Spirit in Christian thought. This Pentecostal theme of the Law and 
the Spirit appears in the Epistle to the Galatians, and here again as in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews the passages expounded are taken from the 
Torah lessons of the triennial cycle for Pentecost. In ch. 3 there is a 
quotation from the Genesis lesson ‘Abraham believed God, and it was 
reckoned to him for righteousness’. The quotation in verse 11, “The 
righteous shall live by faith’ is from Habakkuk, which book the Baby- 
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lonian Talmud (Meg. 31a) cites as haphtarah to the Pentecost lesson 
from Deut. 16. The promise to Abraham (Gen. 15) and the law-giving 
430 years afterwards (Exod. 19) are made the basis for St. Paul’s argu- 
ment. The curious verse ‘Now this Hagar is mount Sinai in Arabia . . .’ 
may possibly be an example of the somewhat artificial linking of the 
Torah lessons for Pentecost, and the quotation that immediately follows 
“Rejoice thou barren that bearest not’ is from Isa. 54", which according 
to the Bodleian MS. is the haphtarah to Gen. 16, the lesson for the 
sabbath immediately following Pentecost. 


Dr. Thackeray quotes the passage in Habakkuk beginning ‘For 
though the fig tree shall not blossom’ about the threatened failure of 
the harvest, and remarks that the words may reflect the practice of re- 
citing the Pentateuchal curses (Lev. 26 and Deut. 28) as a sort of 
Commination Service in connexion with the Decalogue at Pentecost. 
(T.B. Meg. 31b). Disobedience to the Law would be punished by the 
failure of crops. Both of the passages from Hebrews and Galatians dis- 
cussed above contain references to the ‘curses’ of Deuteronomy— 
Gal. 3%, ‘Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things that are 
written in the book of the law, to do them’, and Heb. 67-8—the land 
that having drunk the rain brings forth thorns and thistles is ‘rejected 
and nigh unto a curse, whose end is to be burned’, apparently an allu- 
sion to Deut. 297, 23, and this provides yet another link with the 
synagogue readings for Pentecost. 

It is possible that the historical fact that the ascension and heavenly 
session took place immediately before Pentecost (Acts 13: 5) has influ- 
enced the New Testament doctrine of the ascension. The Pentecostal 
haphtarah already mentioned, Ezek. ch. 1, wherein Ezekiel sees a 
vision of the heavenly throne and ‘as it were the appearance of a man 
upon it’ might well have been in New Testament times the locus 
classicus for the doctrine of the risen Christ enthroned at the right hand 
of God and become the perfect advocate and mediator by virtue of his 
manhood. Similarly, the doctrine of the ascension as given in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, ‘When he ascended on high he led captivity 
captive and received gifts for men’ is based on Ps. 68, the special Psalm 
for Pentecost according to both the Ashkenazic and Sephardic Rituals 
and which would fall to Pentecost with a triennial cycle of Psalms 
beginning in Shebat.t Certainly it would seem that the New Testament 


? Here perhaps is an answer to the question regarding the messianic inter- 
pretation of Ps. 68 and 110 raised by Father Daniélou in Bible et Liturgie, 
p. 425: ‘Mais ici se pose 4 nous une question: cette interprétation prophétique 
est-elle bien fondée? Dans quelle mesure ne repose-t-elle pas sur des rapproche- 
ments arbitraires? Exprime-t-elle bien le vrai sens des psaumes?’ The solution 
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evidence, as far as it goes, supports the view that Ps. 110 is a Psalm for 
Pentecost, and that the present form of the Psalter has been determined 
by the liturgical use of the synagogue. 

In conclusion, it should be added that the exact allocation of psalm 
to seder, involving as it must a consideration of the entire Psalter, is a 
matter of great complexity; hence this article is only a tentative sug- 
gestion for the elucidation of some phrases in the psalms which seem 
unintelligible as they now stand. AILEEN GUILDING 


A NOTE ON ony IN JEREMIAH 24, 1 


In Jeremiah 24' the prophet relates that Yahweh showed him in a 
vision two baskets of figs (O°RN "NTT °W) which are described as 
mm 92° "32 Oty, words which are translated in the English 
Versions ‘set before the temple of the Lord’. While the meaning ‘set’ 
is doubtless intended—it is supported by the renderings of O”TyY3 
in the ancient versions (LXX xeyévous; Pesh. ganc ; Vulg. positi; Targ. 
pom; Arab. ..¢ysy¢)—Professor G. R. Driver is surely right when 
he says that such a translation of O°Tyv ‘compels the root TY” to bear 
a sense alien to its whole usage’.! The word O”tyi has indeed long 
been suspected, and is commonly emended either to O°7/31¥ ‘standing’? 
or O1?997) ‘placed’s (lit. ‘made to stand’). I suggest, however, that a 
more satisfactory solution of the difficulty results if O°Tyv be regarded 
as a corruption of a participial form, not of ‘¥, but of yt. The 
M.T.’s o*Ty% (Hoph. ptcp. T¥°) is, I believe, wrongly written for 
oy (Hoph. ptcp. 3°) which is then to be explained from the 
Arabic gs ‘put, placed, deposited’. Thus all that is needed to obtain 
the sense required is the transposition of the letters ¥ and ‘I, and an 
appeal once more to the equation 97° = ee 4 =D. Winton THomas 


seems to be that these psalms were not, in fact, arbitrarily selected; they were 
the proper psalms for the season when our Lord ascended, and behind the 
Christian doctrine of the ascension and heavenly session stands the liturgical 
worship of the ternple and synagogue. 

* Journ. of Bibl. Lit., 1934, p. 288. His suggestion that underlying O°” TY is a 
word mo‘ed ‘early fruit’ (cf. Arab. Jxe)—so ‘ripe, tender figs’—is not easy to 
accept, since O°IND is feminine (cf. verse 2). 

2 So F. Giesebrecht, Das Buch Feremia, 1894, p. 133; cf. the lexicons of 
Gesenius-Buhl, p. 306; Zorell, p. 317, and Koehler and Baumgartner, p. 388. 

3 So B. Duhn,, ibid., 1901, p. 197, and P. Volz, Studien zum Text des Feremia, 
1920, p. 197. W. Rudolph, Jeremia, 1947, p. 134, gives both emendations as 
alternatives ; cf. him in Kittel, BH3, ad loc. 

* For this equation and the meaning see the present writer in ¥.7.S., xxxv, 
1934, pp. 299 and 303, n. 4. 
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DESTRUCTION AND SALVATION IN THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO ST. MARK 


THE early Christian preaching seems to have included the statement 
that the deliverance from evil powers has been effected, because the 
Lord submitted himself to destruction at the hands of his enemies, 
This is the stumbling-block and foolishness of a Messiah crucified 
(I Cor. 123); the mystery of redemption from the curse of the law by 
him who became a curse for us (Gal. 3'3); the paradox of the overthrow- 
ing of death by means of death (Heb. 2"4), and of healing by another’s 
bruise (I Pet. 274, Isa. 535). If life through death, and salvation through 
destruction, was a fundamental Christian theme, we may not be inter- 
preting the Gospel according to St. Mark in alien categories if we look 
for this theme there also. 

The story of Jesus in the Capernaum synagogue (12!-?8) has perhaps 
been chosen by the evangelist for its position early in the gospel, because 
it sets out this twofold work of Jesus. On the one hand, there is a con- 
trast between his teaching with authority and the teaching of the scribes; 
on the other hand, there is a conflict between himself and an unclean 
spirit. That is to say, he faces Judaism with a new teaching, and he 
threatens the demons with destruction. It will become clear that these 
are not two separate activities, but two aspects of the one coming of the 
kingdom of God. 

The unclean spirit recognizes Jesus as the destroyer of Satan’s king- 
dom of moral and physical evil' ; the spirit is cast out, and is the first of 
the many examples which Mark gives of this work of Jesus: 126 3" 34 4; 
2125 35+ 105 4395 513+ 29 425 G5 St 56; 730 35; 825; g26; 1052, The com- 
ing of Jesus is the coming of the kingdom of God; the Lord is binding 
the strong man, Satan, entering his house, and spoiling his goods (3?7), 

But the one whom Jesus destroys is himself the destroyer of men (cf, 
Rev. g'! AmoAAvwv). The evangelist makes this clear in many of the 
stories of exorcism and healing. Thus, in the case of the man in the 
Capernaum synagogue we read that the unclean spirit comes out of 
him ‘tearing him and crying out with a loud voice’ (12°); the man with 
the legion of demons was ‘always, night and day, . . . crying out and 
cutting himself with stones’ (55); the dumb and deaf spirit had often 
cast the child ‘both into the fire and into the waters to destroy him’ 
(922). Therefore since the work of Jesus is the destruction of the de- 
stroyer of men, it may also be termed, more positively, cleansing, healing, 
restoring, saving, making whole: xa8apifew, Oeparrevew, arroxabiordvat, 
owleww. 


t Reading 7AOes azoAdoat Huds, 1%, as a statement, not a question. 
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But it should be noticed that the manner in which Jesus destroys this 
destroyer is by submission to his destructiveness. This will only become 
clear when we return to the point which was referred to above, namely 
that Mark seems to identify the kingdom of Satan with the Judaism 
of Christ’s time. For Jesus dies at the hands of the Jews; and the Jews 
are, in this, the agents of the demons—cf. Luke 2253, John 84, 
I Cor. 2°. 

In the synagogue at Capernaum Jesus had faced Judaism with a new 
teaching. This theme is developed in 2'~3°, to which the key is the 
sayings about undressed cloth and an old garment, new wine and old 
wine-skins (22-22), The fulfilment (76 zrA7jpwya 27") has in fact come into 
the old, the new teaching into the midst of the synagogue and of the 
scribes and Pharisees. The result of this will be that the old will destroy 
the new (3° ‘And the Pharisees went out, and straightway with the 
Herodians took counsel against him, how they might destroy him’); but 
the old will, in this act, be destroyed and replaced. 

The conclusion of the conflict-stories, namely the plot to destroy 
Jesus, 3°, is similar to the conclusion of the story of the cleansing of 
the temple, 11*8 ‘And the chief-priests and the scribes heard it, and 
sought how they might destroy him’. Here another parallel between 
the demons and the leaders of the Jews must be noticed; in describing 
exorcisms, Mark sometimes tells of an increase of demonic activity after 
the word of Jesus 126; 57: §; 926. Similarly, as Jesus manifests the fulfil- 
ment and replacement of Judaism by that which is new, there is an in- 
creased unbelief and destructiveness on the part of the Jewish leaders, 
3% 22-30» 1118; 127+ 12; 1460-65, 

The leaders of Judaism fulfil the part of the husbandmen in the 
parable (12-1?) and kill Jesus; but in so doing they are caught in their 
own net and bring destruction upon themselves. This is foretold by 
Jesus in the symbolic cleansing of the temple, the cursing of the fig- 
tree, the parable of the vineyard, and the prophecies of the destruction 
of the temple, 1112-25; 12"-!2; 13% 25 1458; 1529, 

The death of Jesus is thus the ‘victory’ of the Jews and their defeat; 
the ‘success’ of the demons and their overthrow. The mocking during 
the crucifixion connects it explicitly with the earlier healing stories: ‘He 
saved others, himself he cannot save’ 153". There is, in fact, a parallelism, 
which is also a contrast, between the Lord’s death and the exorcisms; 
whereas in the latter the demons had cried out in a loud voice 12°; 57; 926, 
now Jesus cries out 1534 37, (39)'; whereas before he had sent evil 
spirits out of the possessed, now his spirit goes out from him 1537 39; 

t Kpdfas in 153° is supported by W ® 565 Sy* Geo Arm Ori®t and by the 
Koine text. 
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the destroyer destroys him and is thus destroyed. The end of Judaism 
is signified by the rending of the Temple veil, 153°. 

The way of Jesus is also to be the way of the kingdom of God in the 
world. In ch. 4 the common theme of the parables is the growth from 
small and insignificant beginnings to a great and full end; and in ch. 13 
we learn further that the final gathering together of the elect is only 
possible after persecution, hatred, tribulation, and destruction. The 
same pattern is laid down for the individual disciple; he must be pre- 
pared to lose his life for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s in order to save it, 
835: a theme which pervades the section 877-1052, €.g. 926 27+ 35+ 43-48: 
1O!7-3%» 35°45, 

In conclusion, the teaching of Mark on destruction and salvation may 
be summarized in the following statements: 

Jesus came to destroy the demons; 

The demons destroy men. 

Jesus came to fulfil Judaism; 

Judaism rejects Jesus. 

The demons and Judaism together destroy Jesus; 

By his destruction, Jesus saves men from the demons, and fulfils and 

supersedes Judaism. 

The way of salvation through destruction is the way of the kingdom 

in this age; 

The way of life through death is the way of the follower of Jesus in 

this age. J. C. Fenton 


ST. JOHN’S KNOWLEDGE OF MATTHEW: THE 
EVIDENCE OF JOHN 13, 16 AND 15, 20 


Some scholars today deny outright that St. John had any knowledge at 
all of the Synoptic tradition beyond what he derived from oral sources.? 
And even those who believe that he knew Mark, and probably Luke, are 
very doubtful indeed about his knowledge of Matthew: ‘the evidence 
that can be adduced to prove John’s knowledge of Matthew’, Streeter 
wrote, ‘is quite inconclusive’.3 The purpose of this note is to enter a 
caveat, at least so far as one piece of evidence is concerned, and to sug- 
gest that a careful study of the Johannine and Matthaean versions of the 
saying ‘A servant is not greater than his lord’ in their respective con- 
texts leads to the conclusion that although St. John may very well have 

: Cf. J. H. Ropes, The Synoptic Gospels, pp. 11 f., 18f. 

2 So particularly P. Gardner-Smith, St. John and the Synoptic Gospels (C.U.P. 
1938): for a more moderate statement of this point of view see R. G. Heard, 


An Introduction to the New Testament (A. and C. Black, 1950), pp. 90 ff. 
3 B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (Macmillan, 1924), p. 415. 
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had his reasons for ‘ignoring’* Matthew, he certainly was not ignorant 
‘ 


59 


The saying in question occurs in John twice. It will be most con- 
venient, therefore, to set out the two occurrences alongside one another 
and their Synoptic parallels: 


Matt. 1074 25 


ov €ore pabnrhs 
bnép tov Sddoxadov 
ode SotAos trép 
rov KUptov avrod. 


apKerov 

-~ -a@ td 
7 pabnrh iva yévn- 
rat ws 6 &dacKados 

ae girg yr 
avrod Kai 6 SovAos 
ds 6 KUptos avrod. 
ei Tov oiKodeoTéTHV 


Luke 64° 


ovK €or pabnrhs 
bmép rov d:dacxadov 


katnptiopevos = Se 
m@s €oTar ws 6 
S&:Sdaexados avrod. 


John 137° 


Guay ayn A&éyw 
dpiv ovK« Eore 


Soros peiLewv 

Tob Kupiov avrod 

vay of , 

ovdé amdctodos pei- 

Cwv rod méuavros 
avrov. 


John 157° 
pvnpovevere 
tod Adyov od éyw 
elzov dpi ovn €ore 
SodAos peilwv 
Tov Kupiov avrod. 


ei ene ediwtav 











BeeNeBovA émexd- kai duas diwfovow- 
decay maw pGAdAov ei tov Adyov pov 
Tovs oiKtaKoUs avTou ; | €ripnoey xai Tov 
lee eas 
| Dperepov THpHaovaw. 


In comparing these columns we note the following nine points: 

1. St. John’s two versions of the saying differ to the extent that one 
version consists of two members (pointing the antithesis between ‘a ser- 
vant’ and ‘his lord’, and between ‘an apostle’ and ‘him that sent him’) 
while the other consists of only one member (pointing the antithesis 
between ‘a servant’ and ‘his lord’). But the servant-lord antithesis was 
for St. John clearly primary; and it is precisely this antithesis which is 
pointed in the second member of St. Matthew’s two-member version ; 
it is, however, absent from St. Luke’s version. 

2. St. John’s second antithesis in his two-member version is between 
‘an apostle’ and ‘him that sent him’. This fits exactly the context in 
which St. Matthew places the saying (the Mission Charge to the Twelve), 
but it has no point of contact with the context in which St. Luke places 
it (The Great Sermon). 

3. St. John uses the word ‘apostle’ here only in his gospel. St. 
Matthew, too, uses it only once—at the beginning of the Mission 
Charge.? 

4. St. John’s ‘him that sent him’ finds an echo, even if not an exact 
parallel, in the Lord’s words, which St. Matthew has recorded eight 


* See Streeter, ibid., p. 416. 2 Matt. 107. 
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verses previously (“Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves’'). 

5. St. John immediately follows his single-member version of the 
saying by another saying about the persecution of the disciples. Although 
St. Matthew’s following saying differs markedly in wording from its 
Johannine counterpart, it is nevertheless similar both in form (‘If they 
...) and in general sense (i.e. the disciple must expect to suffer the same 
indignities as his master). 

6. St. John’s mention of ‘persecution’ in this following saying finds 
again an echo in the verse which in Matthew comes immediately before 
our saying (“When they persecute you in this city flee unto the next”). 

7. St. John’s single-member version of the saying is preceded by two 
verses referring to the hatred of the world for the Lord and his disciples 
(‘If the world hateth you, ye know that it hath hated me before it hated 
you. If ye were of the world, the world would love its own; but because 
ye are not of the world, but I chose you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you’3). This corresponds to St. Matthew’s preceding ‘Ye 
shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake’.4 

8. St. John’s additional saying which follows his single-member ver- 
sion contains the warning ‘these things will they do unto you for my 
name’s sake’. The phrase ‘for my name’s sake (8:a 76 dvoid pov)’ is found 
in John only here.s In Matthew the phrase is found only in the preceding 
“Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake’,4 and in the similar 
“Ye shall be hated of all the nations for my name’s sake’ in the Matthaean 
parallel to St. Mark’s ‘Little Apocalypse’.® 

g. St. John’s concluding saying in the section of discourse in which 
his two-member version occurs is ‘He that receiveth whomsover I send 
receiveth me; and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me’.7 
This is almost verbally identical with St. Matthew’s ‘He that receiveth 
you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me’, 
which occurs in the conclusion of the Charge.® 

When these nine points are considered together it becomes apparent 
that both in Matthew and in John our saying is firmly embedded in the 
same complex, not only of ideas, but also of material. 

How account for this fact? 

The simplest answer, and I believe the right one, is that St. John 
knew Matthew and that he used the material contained in the Charge in 
his own peculiar way. If we are averse from this conclusion we have 
to suppose either that both evangelists were dependent on the same 

t Matt. 10", 2 Matt. 1073. 3 John 15*%, *9, 

4 Matt. 107, 5 John 157". 


6 Matt. 249|| Mark 13%3. Cp. also &vexev rod dvopards you at Matt. 1979. 
? John 137°. 8 Matt. 104°, 
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cycle of oral tradition, or that both knew and used a common docu- 
mentary source or sources, or that they used the same combination of 
oral and documentary sources. For we are clearly not dealing here 
merely with two independent versions of an isolated popular saying: 
we are dealing with a whole complex of ideas and material, of which the 
saying itself forms but a part. Consequently, if we deny St. John’s know- 
ledge of Matthew, whatever our personal preferences about the ways 
in which the complex may have reached the two evangelists, we are 
forced to admit that it was already in existence as a complex before 
either evangelist wrote his gospel. And in this admission lies the 
difficulty of the denial. 

So far as St. John is concerned there is, of course, no difficulty: our 
knowledge of his sources is so slight, and his use of them is so subtle, 
that it is in general hazardous to dogmatize. But with St. Matthew the 
situation is different. About St. Matthew’s sources, as well as about his 
use of them, we know a good deal. Especially striking is his tendency to 
‘agglomerate’ ; and nowhere is this tendency more noticeable than in the 
Mission Charge, which is made up of material found in St. Mark’s List 
of the Twelve, St. Mark’s Charge to the Twelve,? St. Luke’s Charge to 
the Seventy,3 St. Mark’s ‘Little Apocalypse’,4 St. Luke’s Discourse on 
the Leaven of the Pharisees,s together with a number of other sayings 
and groups of sayings, most of which are paralleled elsewhere in Mark, 
or in Luke, or in both.® In other words, the Matthaean Mission Charge 
exhibits exactly the same editorial features as the rest of the gospel. If, 
therefore, we are going to posit an oral or documentary original for the 
charge as it stands, and allow little or no editorial responsibility to St. 
Matthew himself, we ought logically also to posit an oral or docu- 
mentary original for the gospel as a whole (i.e. an oral or documentary 
‘Ur-Matthius’), which is manifestly absurd. 

The alternative to this absurdity is to suppose, as nearly everyone 
does, that St. Matthew himself ‘agglomerated’ the Charge; and that in 
so doing he, and none other, was responsible for the complex which was 
known to St. John—from the unique reference to ‘apostles’ at the 
beginning to the saying ‘He that receiveth you . . .’ at the end. And if 
St. John knew St. Matthew’s complex in the form of his Mission Charge, 
must he not also have known it within the framework of his gospel? 

H. F. D. Sparks 

* Matt. 107-4 || Mark 373-"9. 

? Matt. 935, rot 9-11» ™% || Mark 66-13: also Matt. 93¢ || Mark 634. 

3 Matt. 937 38, 107-*6 || Luke 10'-?, 

4 Matt. 107-22 || Mark 139-"3. 5 Matt. 10%6-33 || Luke 122-9. 

§ Matt. 10%» 25 ||] Luke 64°; Matt. 1034 35 || Luke 1249-53; Matt. 1037> 38 || Luke 


14%, 27; Matt. 1039 |] Luke 1733; Matt. rot? || Mark 937 || Luke 948; Matt. ro#? || 
Mark 9#?, 
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THE PALM BRANCHES IN JOHN 12, 13 


Many scholars have noticed the similarity between the Jewish national- 
ism of the second century B.c. and that of the first century A.D. Some 
have made the connexion between the Maccabees and the religio- 
nationalistic elements of the first century A.D. quite explicit," but owing 
to the influence of Josephus many still think that the Jewish resistance 
to Rome began de novo as a ‘fourth philosophical sect’, without reference 
to any past tradition of national independence.? Before we consider the 
possible influence of the Maccabees on the triumphal entry as recorded 
in John 12'?~9, the evidence may be considered which suggests that the 
example and teaching of the early Maccabaean heroes were influential 
in some Jewish circles during the first century A.D. 

One of the major extreme factions in the war of the Jews against 
Rome in A.D. 66~70 designated themselves by the name ‘zealots’. 
Behind {nAwris lies the Hebrew 3? which is used in the O.T. to 
express Yahweh’s intense jealousy of all rival gods and his stern vin- 
dictiveness toward idolaters. This O.T. idea finds perfect expression in 
1 Macc. 273-28, where we read: 


There came a Jew in the sight of all to sacrifice on the altar which was 
at Modin, according to the king’s commandment. And Mattathias saw it, 
and his zeal was kindled (€{7jAwcev), and his veins trembled, and he shewed 
forth his wrath according to judgement, and ran, and slew him upon the 
altar. .. . And he was zealous for the law (€(7jAwcev 7@ vopw), even as 
Phinehas did unto Zimri the son of Salu. And Mattathias cried out in the 
city with a loud voice, saying, Whosoever is zealous for the law (ds 6 (nda 
7T@ vouw), and maintaineth the covenant, let him come forth after me. 


From the linguistic point of view alone, nothing is more appropriate 
than that those who looked to the Maccabees for example and teaching 
should have gone by the name ‘zealots’. 


* e.g. Plummer, ‘Commentary on Luke’, I.C.C., p. 174; Edersheim, Life and 
Teachings of Fesus the Messiah, i, p. 237; R. H. Pfeiffer, History of N.T. Times 
with Introduction to the Apocrypha, pp. 36, 59. 

2 Ant. 18.1.1 (9); B.F. 2.8.1 (118). Josephus purposely obscured the connexion 
between the Maccabees and the Jewish resistance to Rome for three reasons. 
Politically, as a pro-Roman Jewish apologist, while he could praise the Maccabees 
who had been allies of Rome, he had to blame those Jews who in his day were the 
enemies of Rome. Theologically, he could glorify the Maccabees as the saviours 
of Israel; but the victory of Rome over the Jews proved in his view that the 
Jewish leaders were rebels against the will of God. Personally, Josephus was 
linked by descent to the royal house of the Hasmoneans; naturally proud of the 
great achievements of his famous ancestors he could hardly admit that his most 
bitter enemies were their true spiritual heirs. 
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An incident, which may be of significance for our purpose, is found 
in Josephus, Ant. 17.6.2 (149) ff. Just before the death of Herod two of 
the most celebrated interpreters of the Law excited their followers to 
tear down the golden eagle which Herod had dedicated to the temple 
and erected over its great gate. This action was in the true Maccabaean 
tradition of zeal for keeping the temple cleansed from all that was in any 
way contrary to the Law. In exhorting their disciples, these two men, 
Mattathias and Judas (both good Maccabaean names), expressed ideas 
closely paralleled in Maccabaean literature.’ 

Soon thereafter Herod called the elders of Jerusalem together and 
asked if this action was any proper reward for all that he had done for 
the Jews. In his speech he is reported to have said that he had accom- 
plished more for the nation than had the Hasmoneans (which is to say 
the Maccabaeans) in 125 years of rule. This strongly suggests that the 
destruction of the eagle was thought to have been inspired by Maccabaean 
sympathies. 

One variety of the coins perhaps to be attributed to Simon Macca- 
baeus bears the image of a palm-tree with the inscription 78 N'7%09 
‘for the redemption of Zion’. We do not find coins bearing the image of 
the palm and the inscription n'7x3? again except those cast by the Jews 
during their revolts in A.D. 66-70 and A.D. 135.7 Interestingly enough, 
although the name Simon does not appear on the coins attributed to 
Simon Maccabaeus, it does figure prominently on many dated during 
the revolts against Rome. This name may refer to the great national 
hero Simon Maccabaeus, but probably refers to some contemporary, for 
we know that this name is often found among the leaders of the uprisings 
against Rome.3 

An analysis of the names of all Jews mentioned by Josephus in 
his accounts covering the period between 4 B.c. and A.D. 70 shows 
that Maccabaean names (Mattathias, Judas, Jonathan, Eleazar, Simon, 
John, and Mariamne) make up only 16 per cent. of the total. But of the 
names of all those actively engaged in the resistance to Rome, Macca- 
baean names account for 54 per cent. Of the actual leaders of seditious 
actions 66 per cent. have Maccabaean names. An analysis of the non- 

t 1 Macc. 25°-65; 2 Macc. 624-28, 

* The best monograph on Jewish numismatics is that of A. Reifenberg, 
Ancient Fewish Coins, 2nd and revised ed., Rubin Mass, Jerusalem, 1947. 
Reifenberg observes: ‘Bar-Kochba maintains the tradition of the Maccabees 
(or of the first revolt . . .) in depicting first and foremost symbols of the feast of 
tabernacles which so manifestly expresses the joy of deliverance’, ibid., p. 37. 

3 Of many passages which might be cited, the following seem to refer to 
different Simons, some of whom played a more important role than others: 


Josephus B. F. 2.4.2 (57), 2.19.2 (521), 4.4.2 (235), 5.6.1 (249), 2.21.7 (628); Ant. 
20.5.2 (102); Vita 25 (124), 38 (190), 38 (197). 
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Maccabaean names shows that 11 per cent. actively resisted Rome, 
78 per cent. were more or less neutral, and 11 per cent. were active 
collaborators. But of the Maccabaean names, 65 per cent. are recorded 
as having committed seditious acts against Rome, 35 per cent. have 
ambiguous records, and there is not a single case of certain collaboration 
with Rome. 

Galilee in the time of Christ was a hot-bed of seditious activity. But 
it still comes as rather a surprise that five and perhaps six of the disciples 
had Maccabaean names; and the same is true of two of his brethren, his 
mother, and several of his close friends. If we exclude all these and 
consider all other contemporary Jews whose names are mentioned in 
the N.T., we find that the frequency with which Maccabaean names 
occur is much lower. This suggests no more than that Jesus came from 
a region in which Maccabaean names were popular. But it also opens 
our eyes to the possible importance of these national heroes for a proud 
people under foreign rule. 

In the evangelist’s accounts of the triumphal entry, St. John alone 
mentions the use of palm branches. We have already referred to the 
presence of the palm on coins minted by the Jews. Rome, which generally 
selected some well-recognized national symbol to be used on coins cast 
in commemoration of victories over various countries, chose the palm 
for Judaea as it had selected the crocodile for Egypt and the camel for 
Arabia. 

Until the time of the Maccabees the palm probably had only religious 
significance, derived from its use at the feast of tabernacles as prescribed 
in Lev. 234°. But palms were also used in the triumphal procession of 
Judas at the rededication of the temple after he had cleansed it from its 
defilement by Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. 10'-9), This event was 
made the occasion of an annual festival of ‘dedication’ (hanukkah) to be 
observed in the same manner as the feast of Tabernacles (2 Macc. 10°~’). 
So we may assume with some assurance that palm branches were used 
annually during the festival of dedication. Once Israel had again fallen 
under the ‘yoke of the heathen’, the festival of dedication would have 
reminded the Jews of the exploits of Judas and could easily have taken 
on nationalistic overtones. In this way palm branches would become 
associated with nationalistic aspirations. 

Palm branches were also used during the triumphal procession of 
Simon Maccabaeus on the occasion of the cleansing of the citadel 
(which stood next to the temple) from its defilement by the Syrian 


t I first noted the phenomenon of Maccabaean names in 1949. Since then I 
have found that it was observed as early as 1893 by A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the 
History of the Jewish Church, new ed., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893, iii, p. 378. 
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troops. This day also was prescribed as an annual holiday (1 Macc. 
135+). The political connotations of the event which that day commemo- 
rated were unmistakable. For on that day, the Jews under Simon’s 
leadership had delivered Zion from the last vestige of foreign domina- 
tion. Not long after that, Simon had the citadel torn down. And under 
the Maccabaean theocracy and later under the Maccabaean monarchy 
the High Priest combined in his person both religious and temporal 
power, and the temple was the seat of both religious and temporal 
authority. In fact the temple was more than the symbol, for in the revolt 
of A.D. 66~70 it was not only used for worship but was also fortified and 
defended as a citadel (B.F. 4.3.7 (151) et al.). 

The word used for palm in Judas’s triumphal procession to the temple 
for its rededication (1 Macc. 45*-59) and purification (2 Macc. 10*~*) is 
goivixes. It is found in the LXX to translate “Wph and is used by St. 
John in his account of the triumphal entry of Jesus. The word for palm 
in the triumphal procession of Simon is the rare Greek word faiov. The 
only other time that this word occurs in Biblical Greek is in St. John’s 
account of the triumphal entry. John has combined faiov and doimxes 
into 7a Baia trav dowixwy. It is quite clear from St. John’s account that 
the palm branches are not casually gathered from alongside the road nor 
cut down from trees just outside the city on the spur of the moment. 
The ‘great multitude, that had come to the feast, when they heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took the branches of the palm trees, and 
went forth to meet him’, welcoming him as ‘the King of Israel’. Whether 
they had brought the palm branches with them to the feast or obtained 
them from inside the city when they heard that Jesus was coming is not 
clear. If, however, we consider the possibility that St. John has pre- 
served an historical fact, omitted by the synoptists, the presence of palm 
branches would seem to indicate that there may well have been within 
the rejoicing crowd those who looked to Jesus as one who, following in 
the footsteps of the Maccabees, would lead the nation to victory in its 


t There is good evidence that not only these days, but at least two other days 
commemorative of Maccabaean events were observed annually during the first 
century A.D. The Feast of Dedication, referred to in John 107, was observed for 
eight days beginning on the 25th Kislev. Both this festival and the 23rd Iyyar, 
the day on which Simon cleansed the citadel, are included among the days on 
which, according to Megillat Taanit, it was forbidden for Jews to fast. The other 
two days were the 28th Shebat, when Antiochus departed from Jerusalem, and 
the 13th Adar, Nicanor’s day (1 Macc. 749; 2 Macc. 153°), both of which are also 
included on the calendar Megillat Taanit. For a full discussion see S. Zeitlin, 
Megillat Taanit, as a Source for Jewish Chronology and History in the Hellenistic 
and Roman Periods, Philadelphia, 1922, O.U.P. Of the thirty-five separate events 
of national importance referred to in this calendar, Zeitlin dates thirteen in the 
Hasmonean period. 
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struggle to throw off the ‘yoke of the heathen’ and reassert the sovereignty 
of God over Israel.' W. R. Farmer 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR 


It is, I believe, possible to show that the great multitude of John 12" entirely 
misunderstands the significance of the Lord’s entry, just as it misunderstood 
(John 6'4-'s) the sign of the meal granted to it in 6'-". It is also noticeable that 
in John, unlike the earlier gospels, the reference to the ass procured by the Lord 
does not occur at the outset of the story. In John he finds an ays, and enters the 
city seated upon it, it may be in silent protest against the multitude’s misunder- 
standing of his mission. And if Mr. Hart’s argument in the following note is 
considered, it may be thought probable that the crown of thorns was placed by 
the Roman soldiers on the Lord’s head in their belief that he had claimed to be 
a political, or nationalist, Messiah, and thus to demonstrate the absurdity of his 
claim, as they regarded it. 


THE CROWN OF THORNS IN JOHN 19, 2-5 
(With 2 Plates) 
RECENTLY, when I was scrutinizing the detail of a drachma (Plate I, 
fig. 6) of Antiochus VI, Epiphanes Dionysos, which shows in profile the 
radiate head of that ill-fated ‘divine’ child-king, an idle speculation 
presented itself: from what plant might one seek materials for making 
a copy of his crown? The natural answer seemed to be the palm-tree. 
Such an answer carries the mind at once to Palestine and the gospels, 
and leads inevitably to another very interesting question: was Christ’s 
crown of thorns, with which Pilate’s soldiers crowned him, an impro- 
vised caricature of the radiate crown, seen so often on coins, which 
combines the rays with the diadem, and indicates that the wearer is a 
divine ruler without in any way necessarily identifying him with Helios ?# 
Investigation soon made it clear that the possibility was worth considering. 
This interpretation, if indeed it is not new, has not been thoroughly 
examined. But it is well known that among the coins which piety has 
preserved, as specimens of the thirty pieces of silver for which Judas 
Iscariot betrayed Christ, there are tetradrachms of Rhodes, which show 
the facing radiate head of Helios (Plate I, 1). The subject was compre- 
hensively discussed, under the title ‘The Thirty Pieces of Silver’ by Sir 
George F. Hill,? who observed that probably ‘no single one of the pro- 
fessed relics was actually a coin of the kind in circulation in Judaea in 


* If St. John was writing for Christians with a knowledge of their scriptures 
in a Greek version which included 1 and 2 Maccabees, the meaning of ‘the 
branches of the palm trees’ would not be entirely obscure. 

2 Cf. A. Alféldi, ‘Insignien und Tracht der rémischen Kaiser 111 Kapitel’ 
(Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Rémische Abteilung, 
Band 50, 1935), especially pp. 140 ff., for the radiate crown of divine kings de- 
scribed as above. 

3 Archaeologia, 2nd ser., vol. ix, 1905, pp. 235-54. 
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the time of Christ’.' To this discussion Dr. Charles Seltman has since 
added an interesting speculation:? ‘Some of these [Rhodian] tetra- 
drachms, found by peasants in the Middle Ages, have been preserved in 
Christian churches under the name of ‘‘Judas pennies”’ as relics of the 
Betrayal of Christ; for it was thought that they pictured Christ with the 
Crown of Thorns, and the Rose of Sharon’ symbolising the resurrection.’ 
Perhaps the instinct of piety, connecting the radiate head with the 
crown of thorns, may serve as a hint in favour of the suggestion put 
forward in this note, that the ‘thorny crown’ (axdv@wos oréfavos)* or 
‘crown of thorns’ (orédavos é£ axavOdv)> of the gospels was a caricature 
of the radiate crown of the divine ruler. 

Christ’s crown of thorns, with which Pilate’s soldiers® crowned him, 
has, of course, been extensively discussed in connexion with the mocking 
scenes as a whole, and our interpretation of the crown of thorns need not 
be presented as more than a footnote to those earlier discussions. But the 
assumptions of our discussion must be made clear: (1) the ‘crown of 
thorns’? was a crown of thorns rather than of ‘any sort of leaves’. (2) 
the crown may or may not have been intended as an instrument of tor- 
ture as well as of caricature. Then an assumption which in this form 
may be rather novel: (3) The crown was intended to be a recognizable 


t Ibid p. 245. 2 Greek Coins, Methuen, 1933, p. 253. 

3 Dr. Charles Seltman, to whom I am much indebted for help with the numis- 
matic aspects of this whole note, tells me that for Rose of Sharon he would now 
read Rose of Jericho. 

* So in Mark 15'?, John 195, Gospel of Peter 35, and in the Western addition 
to Luke 2337. 

5 So in Matthew 27°, John 197. 

* The most interesting studies of the mocking scenes are listed by Dr. E. 
Klosterman (H.N.T. Das Markusevangelium* (Tiibingen, 1950), p. 161), and of 
these the most recent treatment, contributing much that is new, is that by R. 
Delbrueck, ‘Antiquarisches zu den Verspottungen Jesu’ (Zeitschrift f. d. Neutes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft, xli, 1942, pp. 124 ff.). Pilate’s soldiers would be, for the 
most part, locally recruited from the gentile section of the population (Kloster- 
man, op. cit., p. 162: Delbrueck, loc. cit., pp. 162, 127, pointing out that these 
soldiers would therefore be familiar with the Jewish messianic hopes). 

7 with D. Walter Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments*, 1949, Lieferung 1, col. 53, ‘orédavos ¢€ dxavOav Dornenkrone’ 
and ‘axav@iwos oréfavos Dornenkranz’ (perhaps Dornenkranz is intended in both 
places): against R. Delbrueck, loc. cit., p. 129—and it must be admitted that his 
is a very weighty opinion. 

§ Clement of Alexandria seems to be the first to maintain that the orédavos éé 
dxavOav was an instrument of torture (cf. R. Delbrueck, loc. cit., p. 129). This 
tradition (which is compatible with the gospel narratives, but which they do 
not demand) does, I think, explain the difficulty experienced by those who have 
hitherto sought to identify the ‘thorns’ of the ‘crown of thorns’—for ‘thorns’ 
cannot be woven. Therefore the investigation has been arbitrarily confined to 
plants which bear thorns on a stem or branch sufficiently flexible for weaving. 
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caricature of a recognized crown whether the type of crown to be carica- 
tured governed the selection of the material, or the available material 
determined or suggested the type of crown to be caricatured. (4) As im- 
provisation' conditions the incident the material must have been easy 
to obtain.? (5) The descriptions adxdv@iwos orépavos and or. é€ ax. must 
obviously have borne an obvious relation to the material used. 

The first two assumptions, though controversial, are familiar, and 
need not be discussed here. On the third assumption it will not be 
denied that the radiate crown of the divine ruler had been systematically 
publicized on coins in the east for some centuries before the gospel 
incident. The radiate crown was therefore a recognized crown.’ As 


t Improvisation: well stressed especially by L. Radermacher, ‘Zur Characte- 
ristik neutestamentlicher Erzahlungen’ (Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, xxviii, 
1930, pp. 31-41). Cf. the improvisation in the Carabas scene in Philo ii. 522 (in 
Flacc. 36 ff.) as BuBAov pev edpivavres avri d:adsjparos émriBéacw adbrod rH Kedadj, 
xapacorpwrw S€ To GAAo odpa mepiBddAAovow avrt xAapvdos, avti 5¢ oximrpov Bpaxi n 
manvpov Thipa THs éyxwpiov xa” dddv eppiupevov ida tis dvadidwaw. Cf. also R. 
Delbrueck (loc. cit., p. 129). 

2 This necessity that the material must have been to hand is stressed by all 
who have sought to identify the thorns. Cf. K. Kastner, ‘Jesus vor Pilatus’ 
(Neutest. Abhandlungen, 1912, pp. 1-184), who criticizes traditional identifica- 
tions (including Lycium europaeum and Zisiphus lotus although models are made 
today from these) on just such grounds. He insists, however, that the crown was 
an instrument of torture. Cf. also C. E. Post, loc. cit., infra. 

3 On radiate crowns and the divine ruler see Ludolf Stephani, ‘Nimbus und 
Strahlenkranz’ (Mémoires de l’Académie des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, V1 
serie. T. ix), especially pp. 114 (= 474) ff.: H. P. L’Orange, Apotheosis in Ancient 
Portraiture (Oslo, 1947), especially pp. 1-53: A. Alféldi, loc. cit. For this note 
we are concentrating on coins because it is essential to our argument that the 
Jews as well as Pilate’s soldiers recognized the force of the caricature presented 
by the improvised insignia—the Jew might avert his eyes from gentile statues 
and temples, but on gentile money he must gaze ("9M, NM &c.), cf. Mark 12" 
dépere poi Snvaprov iva fw, and the sequel rivos 7 eixaw airy xai } émypady. Cf. the 
close discussion of the subject of gazing on coins in Mr. Herbert Loewe’s Render 
unto Caesar (Cambridge, 1950). In the choice of sample coins (the illustrations 
might, of course, be greatly increased) I have concentrated on Egypt and Syria, 
not only as for a long time controlling, or fighting each other for the control of, 
Palestine, but as domiciling in their cities large numbers of Jews. From these 
Jewish communities there were annually pilgrimages to Jerusalem to keep the 
feasts. As they journeyed through gentile cities by the way, thereby telling it out 
among the heathen that so far as they were concerned the Lorp was king, they 
could perhaps do without much but they could not do wjthout money. At the 
passover of the crucifixion year Jews from Alexandria must have been present, 
and we may safely assume that they brought with them, for travelling expenses, 
billon tetradrachms such as that illustrated on Plate I, fig. 8, of that or some 
other year. Of these tetradrachms, the highest denomination in Roman Egypt, 
there is a full discussion in Dr. J. G. Milne’s Catalogue of Alexandrian Coins 
(Ashmolean Museum) (Oxford, 1933), p. xx, &c. (cf. also B. V. Head, Hist. Num, 
p. 860, ‘regimental pay sheets of the first century A.D. show that it [the debased 
billon tetradrachm] was tariffed as roughly equivalent to the Roman denarius, 
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samples, carrying the symbol right down to the time of the gospels, we 
illustrate on Plates I-II a sequence of radiate heads: 


Fig. 2. 246-221 B.c. Ptolemy III Euergetes. A’. Radiate bust wearing 
aegis, carrying composite sceptre with trident. Rev. BAZTIAEQ= 
TITOAEMAIOY Cornucopiae, filleted and radiate. B.V. (Head, &c. 
Historia Numorum?+, 1911, p. 853, Fig. 378.) 


Fig. 3. 204-181 B.c. Ptolemy V, Epiphanes. A’. Radiate bust, spear over 
shoulder. (Head, Hist. Num.*, p. 855.) 


Fig. 4. c. 189 B.c. or later. Rhodes. AL S Head of Helios r. radiate. Rev. PO 
Rose: on 1. caduceus, on r. palm-branch. Border of dots. Cf. B.M.C. 
Caria, pp. 258 f., 312 ff.: variety, not in B.M. 


Fig. 5. c. 144 B.c. Antiochus VI, Epiphanes Dionysus. Tetradrachm. 
Radiate head, mint Antioch (cf. E. T. Newell, “The Seleucid Mint of 
Antioch’ in Am. Journ. Numis., 1917, p. 24, Fig. 1). 


Fig. 6. c. 143 B.c. Antiochus VI. Epiphanes Dionysus. Drachma. Mint: 
Antioch. Portrait of king tor. radiate and diademed. Rev. BAZTIAEQE 
ANTIOXOY ETTIIDANOYS [AIO]JNYZOY Apollo seated 1. on 
omphalos, covered with fillets, &c. Date O=P i.e. a.s. 169 = 143 B.C. 


Fig. 7. c. 18 B.c. Augustus. Mint Rome.' Denarius. L. AQVILLIVS 
FLOR. III VIR. Head of Sol, radiate r., the features apparently 
resembling those of Augustus. Border of dots. Rev. CAESAR 
AVGVSTVS. S.C. Slow quadriga r. basket on ear, containing 3 ears 
of corn. B.M.C., Coins of the Roman Empire, p. 7, 38. 


but that for purposes of exchange a distinct advantage rested with the denarius 
...’). Dr. J. G. Milne stresses the low circulation (due to their debased character) 
of Roman Egyptian coins outside Egypt (loc. cit., p. xvi)—they do not appear in 
‘hoards’, e.g. from Palestine. But such evidence as is provided by coin ‘hoards’ is 
always difficult to assess, and this does not interfere with what has been said 
above about Jewish travelling expenses. Debased Alexandrine tetradrachms 
would come to Palestine with Egyptian Jewish pilgrims, but they would perhaps 
not be very likely (as debased) to find their way into ‘hoards’, for, as Dr. J. G. 
Milne (Finds of Greek Coins in the British Isles, O.U.P., for Ashmolean Museum, 
1947, p. 7) points out, ‘Hoards in the strict sense are assemblages of objects of 
value, frequently of coins, which have been put away by their owners for con- 
venience or safety: merely casual finds do not come within this definition’. Such 
finds would, however, be evidence of circulation. My friend Mr. A. J. Seltman, of 
whom I made inquiries, writes: ‘While resident in Palestine in 1944/45 I ob- 
served in the antique shops a large number of bronze and billon pieces of Alexan- 
dria of the first century A.D.’ My colleague Dr. Charles Seltman points out to me 
that if billon tetradrachms such as that illustrated were in circulation in Palestine 
they must join such coins as are discussed (cf. G. F. Hill, ‘The Thirty Pieces of 
Silver’, loc. cit.) as candidates for the honour of having been the ‘penny’ of ‘show 
me a penny’ (Mark 12's). I would only add that that incident is placed in Jeru- 
salem, the goal of pilgrims. 

' A radiate head from Rome is included because it is still always possible in 
spite of all that has been written on the subject that some of Pilate’s soldiers 
came, as did Pilate himself, from Italy or Rome. 
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Fig. 8. A.D. 19/20. Tiberius. Billon tetradrachm of Alexandria. TIBE- 
PIOS KAIZAP TSEBASTOSE Head of emperor r. laureate, in front 
LZ (=a.p. 19/20). Rev. OEOE TEBAT TOS Head of Augustus 
r., radiate. B.M.C., Alexandriae, &c., pp. 6 f., 36-50, records the fol- 
lowing regnal years LZ, LIA, LIH, LIO, LK, LKA, for such tetra- 
drachms. Cf. also Head, Hist. Num.*, p. 860.7 


At this date the tale of the Roman imperial coinage and its use of the 
radiate crown has, of course, only just begun. But I submit that familia- 
rity with such a coin as this billon tetradrachm of 19/20 A.D. may have 
suggested to Pilate’s soldiers, or perhaps to their ring-leader only, what 
crown might be caricatured. 

The radiate crown, elusive in literature, is variously described. Thus, 
forexample, we find Julius Caesarallowed distincta radiis corona.* We have 
this passage in Suetonius :3 ‘atque etiam sequenti statim nocte videre 
visus est filium mortali specie ampliorem, cum fulmine exuviisque Iovis 
optimi maximi ac radiata corona, super laureatum currum, bis senis equis 
candore eximio trahentibus.’ It is usual also to cite the description of 
Julius Caesar’s crown incidental in Dio Cassius XLIV. 3 . . . odrw 54 é& 
re 7a Odatpa rév re Sidpov adrod tov didypvoov Kai Tov orépavoy Tov 
bedAcOov wai Stdypvaoy, e€ ivov trois trav Gedy, eoxopilecBa . .. 
éymdicavro. But curiously enough it is to a passage in Philo Judaeus 
that we must go for a Greek description of the radiate crown which 
has about it the self-authenticating ring of a technical term*—and even 
here two slightly different forms are given. It is in the passage about 
the way in which Gaius dressed himself up with the insignia of various 
gods successively, and demanded from his attendants the behaviour 
appropriate to his costumes. When he had ceased to play Hermes he 
became Apollo: «is 5¢ AmdAAwva perepopdotro Kai pereoxevdlero, 
oteddvots péev axrivoerdéar thy Kepadny avadovpevos . . . (Philo 
ii. 559). We need not follow his further antics. But in the censure which 
follows we find the other phrase in a sympathetic description of a statue 
of Apollo (Apollo-Helios): oréfavov dxruwrov dopei, ed mws aropaga- 
pévou Tas HAvaxas axrivas Tod Texvirov. . . . (Philo ii. 560). The late Dr. 
W. L. Knox has shown that this passage cannot be by Philo himself: 
‘Philo has once again incorporated a pagan source without troubling to 
correct it; the document would seem to be an Alexandrine lampoon in 
the Stoic vein, ridiculing Caligula’s attempt to represent himself as a 
God’. We do not therefore know from this passage how a Greek- 

' See page 68, note 3. 2 Florus, Epit. 11. xiii. 91. 

3 Div. Aug. xciv. 6. 

* For the vocabulary of related ideas see H. P. L’Orange (op. cit.). 

s Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (London, 1944), pp. 4% 
49. 
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speaking Jew would have described the radiate crown. That he might 
have said orépavos €£ dxavOdv (? D°S1P N WY) or ax. oréd. can be only 
a speculation, but it is not impossible. When we reflect on the Jewish 
cast of mind, addicted to ‘kakophemisms’, which could mean ¥¥3 by 
nva,' and could speak of Zeus the god of heaven as 09” YIpv,? and of 
gentile temples as ‘houses of thorns’? (2°%1p °N3), it would be unwise to 
exclude the possibility that the Jew might speak of the radiate crown, 
known to convey the repugnant idea of apotheosis, as a ‘crown of 
thorns’ .4 

But the force of this interpretation will lie in the proposed identifica- 
tion of the materials from which Pilate’s soldiers fashioned their impro- 
vised crown. Previous discussion has been discouraging. Thus G. E. 
Post begins a survey of possibilities with these words: ‘It is impossible 
to tell of what species our Saviour’s crown . . . was made. It is certain, 
however, that it must have been made from a plant growing near to 
Jerusalem.’ He proceeds with his survey, but does not mention palms. 
Dr. E. Klostermann (Das Markusevangelium*, 1950 on xv. 17) is 
not only discouraging but even rather misleading: ‘Man soll nicht 
feststellen wollen, aus welcher Sorte Unkraut oder Dorn sie ihren 
Kranz, um des Hohnes (Plinius hist. nat. 21, 10 wilissimam [coro- 
nam] spineolam) oder auch der Peinigung willen flechten’ ; for the quota- 
tion from Pliny is irrelevant, because the word supplied in square 
brackets should not be coronam but rosam. But remembering our third, 
fourth, and fifth surely reasonable assumptions, let us examine the case 
for suggesting that the material used came from a palm-tree. Of the 
palms listed by G. E. Post,® the obvious one to choose, because the most 
common, is the date palm, Phoenix dactylifera, whether cultivated or wild. 

' As e.g. the familiar NVA"W°R of 2 Sam. 2, 3, 4; contrast 1 Chron. 833, 93° 
VION. 

* Daniel 113" (On TIPeD), 12" (One TiP?), 1 Macc. 154 (BddAvypa 
épnudcews). Cf. also the use of Tr? in 1 Kings 117. 

3 So M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, &c., 1903 (s.v. PP), on Midr. 
Till. to Ps. 14. A. Wiinsche, however, is preferable in the context (which already 
has MW WTNAY °N3)—‘‘Schandhauser” (Midrasch Tehillim, Trier, 1892, i, p. 
115). It is associated with appropriate companions "13 Popp ‘N3 DSi N32 
TT ATIIY "NI NWO Ip °NI1 ,NIN'Y IW and illustrates the point well. 

+ It will also be remembered that there is always a natural kinship and affinity 
between such terms as rays of the sun, of light, streaks of lightning, flames, 
thunderbolts, spokes, arrows, javelins, hair, thorns, teeth, spines, fish-bones. 

S Articles on “Thistles,’ ‘Thorns’ in Hastings, D.B. iv. 753 a (1902), and fora 
more recent discussion (with interesting pictures of Ziziphus spina Christi and 
Poterium spinosum) see E. Ha-Reubéni, ‘Recherches sur les plantes de |’évangile. 
1.—L’Epine de la couronne de Jésus’, Revue Biblique, xlii (1933), pp. 230-4. 

* Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai (2nd ed., ed. J. E. Dinsmore, vol. ii 
(Beirut, 1933), pp. 556f.). 
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Plate II, fig. 9, shows how the leaflets of this famous and sacred tree, 
torn from the ‘stem’ (strictly from the rachis of the leaf) can be woven 
into a caricature of a radiate crown. Plate II, fig. 10, is woven in the 
same way from such leaflets, but the ‘rays’ are represented by the 
fierce and formidable ‘thorns’ (illustrated separately on Plate I1) which 
are strictly modifications of the leaflets found towards the base of the 
rachis.* This feature, absent from the youngest fronds, increases with 
age. Such material might be sought, in order to make such a crown, 
Alternatively, such material if to hand might suggest the making of such 
a crown, which would be a recognizable caricature of a recognized crown. 
And this material may have been to hand. We recall that according to 
John 12*3 the Lord had been welcomed with palm branches on entry 
into Jerusalem, a circumstance which in itself may have suggested to 
Pilate’s soldiers the use of palm branches for the mockery. In Jerusalem 
it is true that the palm does not ripen dates, but it grows there only as an 
ornamental tree. It grows there now. It did in antiquity: see e.g. St. 
John’s gospel, 12"3, just quoted, and Babylonian Talmud, Sukkah 32 b: 
‘there are two palm trees* in the valley of Hinnom, and a smoke goes up 
between them.’’ Such material was therefore available. But would a 
crown made of such materials be naturally described as axavOwos orépa- 
vos or orégavos €€ dxav0av—are such descriptions appropriate? Direct 
verbal evidence is perhaps not forthcoming. But other evidence is strong. 

Anyone who has seen Phoenix dactylifera will have been strongly im- 
pressed by its fierce and formidable thorns, which have already been 
mentioned. Its pruning is a formidable undertaking, as the Curator of 
the Botanic Gardens in Cambridge recently pointed out to me, and as 
the palm-gardeners of antiquity and every Jew who made himself a 
lulab for the feast of tabernacles must have discovered before him. Two 
pieces of ancient evidence about these ‘thorns’ may be quoted : Midrash 


' Technically pinnae. 

2 Consider this extract from the description of Phoenix dactylifera in ‘L. H. 
Bailey and the Staff of the Bailey Hortorium at Cornell University’, Manual of 
Cultivated Plants, revised edition, Macmillan (New York, 1949), p. 171: ‘... pin- 
nae strongly keeled, the intermediate nerves fine, sharp and stiff-pointed, the 
lower ones represented by long and stiff spines. .. . ’ I have to thank Mr. J. S. L. 
Gilmour, Fellow of Clare College and Director of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. R. W. Younger, Superintendent of the Botanic Garden, for 
much kindly botanical help, and for a specimen frond of Phoenix silvestris (with 
finer but no less repulsive spines) and of Chamaerops humilis. As the Cambridge 
specimen of Phoenix dactylifera is but a seedling, my thanks are also due to the 
authorities of the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, for most generously forwarding 
an enormous frond of Phoenix dactylifera, parts of which are illustrated on 
plate II. 

3 I. Léw, loc. cit., infra, p. 308. * Goldschmidt: zwei Dattelpalmen. 
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Figures 1 to 8 are described in the text. Photo- 
graphs actual size, by Mr. Edward Leigh, Cam- 


bridge. Figures 1, 2, 3, 5 from electro-type 
copies; figures 4, 6, 7, 8 from actual coins. 
(H. St. J. H. collection.) 


H. ST. J. HART—PLATE I 
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Figures 9 and 10 are the ‘crowns’ described in the text. Both have been photo- 
graphed on a cast (in the Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge) of a 
life-size head of Octavian (young Augustus) in Rome (compare the very similar 
head in the British Museum, illustrated and described in Cambridge Ancient 
History, fourth volume of plates—prepared by C. T. Seltman—1935, p. 146). 
Mr. Edward Leigh has reduced the pictures to this size for comparison 


with the coins. 
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From Phoenix dactylifera (kindly sent from Kew): illustrating a piece of the 
base of the rachis with ‘thorns’ (po or DSP, oxodones doinxos. The whole a 
piece of a PN? 251) on left: and seven separate ‘thorns’ torn from the same rachis 
a little higher up (among them some of those employed for figure 10). A thorny 
palm branch is invalid for Tabernacles: T. Bab. Sukk. 32a. The left and longest 
of the separate ‘thorns’ measures about twelve inches. 

Photographs by Mr. Edward Leigh, Cambridge 


H. ST. J. HART—PLATE II 
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Rabbah on Num. 3°; ‘The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree’ .. . . 
‘As the palm-tree yields juicy-dates, nicolaos dates, and dates of an infer- 
ior quality and also produces thorns (]"¥"0), so it is with Israel . . . As the 
palm-tree produces dates as well as thorns (Q°S1p), and anyone who 
seeks to steal the dates is liable to be hurt by the thorns (wv o’sIpn 
...13 Pow 73’ (translation of J. J. Slotki, Soncimo Press, 1939, p. 64). 
Our second witness is a horror story from St. Athanasius:' dvdpas Se 
Kparnoas TecoapaKovTa KatvoTépw TpoTw KatéKoye’ paBdous yap Tas a7r0 
rav gowixwv evOds reuwv év adrais éxovoas Ett Tovs axdAoTas TA VOTA 
roUrwv ovTws efédeipev, Ws Twas ev TOAAdKIs YeLpoupynOivar Sia TOs 
ganotayévras év adrois oxdAomas, Twas 5é Kai 7) P€povras amobaveiv.? 
The appropriateness of the description if the axdv@i.vos orédavos was 
made from Phoenix dactylifera (whether wild or in cultivation) may 
therefore be allowed. 

But we can go further than this. The Talmudic passage, referred to 
above, equates the two date-palms in the Valley of Hinnom with the 
‘thorn palms of the Iron Mount’.3 Dr. Immanuel Léw* gives reasons for 
challenging this equation—the topographical details will not fit—‘Ein 
Eisenberg lasst sich bei Jerusalem nicht nachweisen’ (p. 312), but he 
agrees that two varieties of the same plant are involved, two plants which 
were closely related : ‘Es wird . . . , aus der Nahe des Toten Meeres vom 
“Eisenberge”’, heute e/-kura, nérdlich vom Arnon eine Dattelpalmart 
erwahnt, die sinnim des Eisenberges. Aus Mesopotamien héren wir im 
Talmud 6fter von sinnéjdatd (sg. sinnétd). Ihr Holz ist nach palastinischen 
Quellen hart wie das des Olbaums. Gemeint ist die wilde Zwergform der 
Dattelpalme, heute in Egypten wisk, wok gennant’.’ We may conclude 
(taking Dr. Low and our Talmud passage together) that a Jew might refer 
in antiquity either to this dwarf form of the date-palm, or to the date- 
palm growing wild in conditions where it could not reach its full 
height and could not ripen fruit as O°3$, ‘thorns’. This word connects 
itself with various biblical words from the same root (733%): thus May, 
Amos 4?, hooks; OYI8 (Num. 3355), and O'Y¥ (Joshua 23"3), pricks or 
thorns. 1 would therefore submit that axdv@wos oréfavos and orédavos 
é€ dxavOav are a Greek translation of Jewish terms meaning literally a 
crown made of ‘thorns’, i.e. of ‘palms’, or of thorn-palms, or of the dwarf 
variety of the date-palm, or of dwarfed specimens of the cultivated 

' Apol. de fuga, 7, 1 Opitz edition, ii. i, pp. 72, 73. 

? The same story repeated in Theodoret, H.E. ii. 14. 8. Cf. another such in 
Athanasius, Hist. Ar. 72. 5, 6 (Opitz ed., ii. i, p. 223). 

> The full statement is TIN) OPIN Jy mw) on Ja S33 W NN "nw 
om Sw ANND MN NIWw> 993A AA YS Ww Mishnah Sukkah, iii, 1. 

* Die Flora der Juden (Leipzig, 1925), pp. 312 f. 

5 ibid., p. 313. 
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variety of date-palm.' Its individual thorns may or may not have been 
employed. Such material will have been to hand, and we must leave open 
the question whether the material suggested the type of recognized 
crown to be caricatured, or the type of crown which it was desired to 
caricature suggested a use for the material. 

That the mock-crown was a mock-radiate crown cannot be demon- 
strated. What crown it meant to caricature has been disputed, and the 
radiate crown does not seem to have come into the dispute. Dr. Kloster. 
mann at first allowed the familiar suggestion that the soldiers were 
thinking of the laurel wreath of the emperor,? but had rejected it by the 
time of his second edition. The fourth edition gives this verdict: ‘hier 
ist dabei an das Zeichen der Kénigswiirde (Svan) nicht an die Lorbeer- 
binde des Imperators gedacht’.* This perhaps leaves open the possibility 
that the radiate-crown which combines the radiate oréfavos with the 
8:d5nua was the symbol which the soldiers, or some one among them, 
intended to caricature. It fits the context. For, on this view, when Pilate’s 
soldiers had finished the dressing up of their prisoner he wore a mock- 
royal robe of purple, he carried a mock-royal sceptre,5 and he was 
crowned with a mock-radiate crown. He was presented as at once eds 
and BaoiA\ev’s—he was as it were divus Iesus radiatus. Accordingly he was 
the object in mockery of proskynesis, cf. Mark 15'9. This interpretation 


' It is, of course, possible to add Chamaerops humilis to this list, and from its 
leaflets (though not from its too short thorns) a caricature of a radiate crown might 
readily be constructed. Of this plant H. B. Tristram, Fauna & Flora of Palestine, 
1884, p. 418, wrote: ‘Said to be found in the Jordan Valley; but has not been 
met with by me or other collectors’, and Post, loc. cit.: ‘Not met with in recent 
years’. It is usual (Steier in Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., 201. 1941: s.v. Phoinix, 
col. 389, H. L. Jones, Loeb Strabo, ii, p. 154, footnote 4) to identify with Chama- 
crops humilis the 3évdpov found according to Poseidonios (in Strabo, iii. c. 175) 
near New Carthage in Spain, the bast of the thorns of which was used for weav- 
ing: mepi 5¢ Néav Kapxyniddva dévipov e€ axdvOns droidv adiévar, €€ od dddopara 
yiverat ra xdAora. If this identification be allowed it at least gives us the hint of 
a connexion between the gospel phrase and the Greek vocabulary appropriate to 
the thorns of a kind of palm. The ‘thorn-stuffs’ (ra axdv@wa) from Cappadocia in 
the sequel in Strabo are, however, derived from a different plant. 

2 Cf. for example, B. F. Westcott on John 19? (1882); “The thought is rather 
of the victor’s wreath (as Tiberius’ wreath of laurel, which was seen upon his 
arms: Suet. “Tib.’ c. 17) than of the royal diadem.’ I cannot resist adding, al- 
though I am not yet quite sure of its relevance, that the figure of Victoria, who 
holds out various objects (laurel-wreaths, helmets, &c.) on the reverses of certain 
denarii of Augustus, on some specimens from eastern mints holds a palm-branch 
in one hand and in the other holds out what seems surely to be a model stylized 
radiate crown combined with diadem (see, for example, those illustrated in 
B.M.C. Coins of the Roman Empire, i, Plate 14, nos. 18 and 19, and Plate 15, 
nos. 1, 6, 7). See also HNT Markusevangelium, 1919, p. 137. 

3 1926, p. 181. + 4th edition 1950, p. 162. 
5 The ‘sceptre’ (xdAayos) is a probable addition supplied in Matt. 2729. 
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also lends a vivid force to the narrative of John 19! ff. Thus there is irony 
in the 500 6 advOpwros of verse 5, for the figure before the peoples’ eyes is 
dressed as BaovAevs and Geds. Nor is the implication of the costume lost 
on the Jewish side. It gives a new opening for an old complaint, as is 
made clear in verses 6 and 7. Thereupon Pilate’s fear is increased, and, 
still in doubt, he retires for a new and unsatisfactory examination of his 
prisoner, while a fresh argument is raised outside: was 6 BaowAda éavrov 
mod avriAdye. t@ Kaicap: (12). Soon the scene shifts, and this time 
Pilate’s irony is turned not only against his enigmatic and disturbing 
prisoner but also against the Jews. He says to them ide 6 BaciAeds dud. 

H. Sr. J. Hart 


THE USE OF PARABLES AND SAYINGS AS 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALIN EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CATECHESIS 


ARCHBISHOP CARRINGTON, Dr. Selwyn, and others have made us familiar 
with the idea of a more or less definable body of teaching for catechumens 
underlying the New Testament writings; but less attention seems to 
have been given to the possibility that a body of illustrative material 
consisting of parables, allegories, and familiar authoritative sayings may 
also have been current for use in the same connexion, although this is 
indeed implied by the belief entertained by many scholars that some of 
the material of this sort in the gospels is to be traced to early catechists 
and preachers rather than to the Lord himself. 

This note, an attempt to ask some questions in relation to this matter, 
was suggested by the fact that the Lucan story of Martha and Mary 
(Luke 1038-42) provides a curiously apt pictorial illustration of the 
attitude alluded to by St. Paul in 1 Cor. 735, and is also strikingly close 
to that verse in vocabulary.? St. Paul says that his object in urging the 
single estate is not to cast a snare upon them (is this curious metaphor 
itself an allusion to some image now lost to us ?), but pos 76 evoynpuov Kai 


* Since this note was printed, Professor E. C. Ratcliff has drawn my attention 
to a fresco, in the Roman catacomb of Praetextatus, which is usually agreed to 
represent the crowning with thorns, and to belong to the mid-second century. 
‘A soldier’, he says, ‘is stretching out towards the head of the central figure 
something very much like a palm-branch. In the head are already a number of 
palm fronds set at different angles as if radiation had been attempted but had 
failed. The artist was not of course accomplished as a painter: but he gets 
something of the effect, in a rather raffish manner, of what you describe.’ A 
coloured reproduction will be found in Cabrol and Leclerq, Dictionnaire 
@ Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, tom. V. i, illustration 1042, between cols. 
188 and 189. 

2 As was observed long ago by (e.g.) Robertson and Plummer, J.C.C. in loc. 
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edrdpedpov 7 Kupiw ameprordorws, ‘with a view to their behaving in a 
decorous way, duly seated by the Lord without distraction’. This pre- 
cisely describes Mary’s condition in the Lucan story : Martha epveoraro, 
‘was distracted’, about the task of waiting at table; but Mary wapaxabeo- 
Geica mpds rods 1ddas tod Kupiov jKovev tov Adyov abrod. One cannot 
help wondering, therefore, whether this story, which St. Luke was later 
to include in his gospel, was not already current, perhaps orally, and 
whether St. Paul was not mentally drawing upon it to illustrate his 
ethical teaching." 

With this clue is it possible, perhaps, to find further echoes of ‘Gospel’ 
material, again in a predominantly Lucan form, in the passage about 
wealth in 1 Tim. 6? Verses 17-19 contain injunctions for those who are 
rich év 7@ viv aidu, ‘in the material sense’ : they are not to be conceited, 
bymAodpoveiv, nor to pin their hopes on so uncertain a thing as wealth, but 
rather to fix them on the generosity of God; they are to be rich in good 
deeds, and to be generous, thereby treasuring up for themselves a good 
foundation for the future; that is, they are to lay hold upon life that 
really is life (cf. also verse 12). But all this is well illustrated by the 
Lucan parable of the Unjust Steward, who made plans for his future by 
generosity (albeit with stolen wealth), and is held up (apparently) as a 
lesson in foresight, with the injunction to use ‘Mammon’ to make friends 
who, when riches fail, may receive you into eternal abodes. In the same 
context (Luke 16'4 5) comes the section (peculiar to Luke) about the 
sneers of the wealth-loving Pharisees, who are rebuked, in words which 
include the phrase 70 év avOpuirrats tymAdv PddAvypa eveimov Tot Beot— 
suggesting that dymAodpoveiv is precisely the attitude which is con- 
demned. In addition, of course, the parable of the Rich Fool (Luke 12), 
with its moral odrws 6 Oncaupilwv atte Kai p7 eis Bedv 7Aovrav, forms an 
apt illustration for the passage in the Pastoral epistles, not to mention the 
even more familiar saying from the Sermon on the Mount about treasure 
in heaven. It seems far from unlikely that the catechetical teaching repre- 
sented in a passage like 1 Tim. 6 has been coloured by conscious reminis- 
cences of the sayings of the Lord, which may sometimes have been 
quoted in illustration. In Phil. 2 he himself is held up as the supreme 
example of not snatching at personal gain. In the fourth gospel the 
double, or ‘ambivalent’, use of ioiv makes subtle allusion to the same 
theme. One might possibly consider, in the same connexion, the imagery 
about wealth, true and false, in the letter to Laodicea of Rev. 317: 8, and 
about feminine ornaments in 1 Pet. 33%. Such imagery, even if it does not 

* In 1 Cor. 9%3, mapedpevovres 7 Ovaiaornpiw, the verb wapedpedw is used in a 


cultic connexion, and E. B. Allo, in loc., adduces evidence of a similar use from 
elsewhere. But that does not mean that edzapedpov is necessarily cultic. 
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link up with any extant dominical sayings, at least indicates that cate- 
chesis was not confined to the bare inculcation of rules for conduct but 
was sometimes imaginative and pictorial. 

Further parallels between pictorial material in the gospels and the 
wording and thought of the other New Testament writings may now be 
noted. In 2 Cor. g St. Paul is writing about the results of generous alms- 
giving, and in verse 10 what he virtually says is that the principle of 
growth holds good for those who part with money for such a purpose 
precisely as it holds good for the farmer who commits his seed to the 
ground : ‘he who supplies “seed for the sower and bread for food” (a 
quotation from Isa. 55) shall supply and increase what you sow and give 
growth to the produce of your almsgiving (Stxatocvvys)’. Here, in other 
words, is a perfect example of what we are told is the essence of a genuine 
dominical parable—namely, that it should appeal to one and the same 
law or‘principle as operative both in the physical realm and in the 
spiritual ; and St. Paul has adapted for his particular purpose the thought 
which underlies the parables of growth and the Johannine saying about 
the grain of wheat. It is noteworthy, also, that the figure of ‘righteous- 
ness’ as a ‘crop’ or ‘harvest’ yielded by Christian conduct occurs both in 
Heb. 12!" (chastening properly accepted yields the peaceful crop of 
righteousness) and Jas. 3'8 (righteousness is the crop yielded by the seed 
of peacemaking); and there is, of course, St. Paul’s use of the figure in 
Gal. 522 (the crop yielded by the Spirit); and in Ephes. 59 the ‘harvest of 
light’ consists of all goodness, righteousness, and truth. Again, it may be 
more than mere coincidence that the metaphor of catching fish or hunt- 
ing ({wypetv) appears both in Luke 5'° (avOpeizrous Eon Cwypav) and in 
2 Tim. 276 (eLwypnpevor bm’ adrod eis ro €xeivov OéAnua), although in the 
latter case it is notoriously ambiguous who is the captor—God or the 
Devil. Once more, the figure of the thief as applied to the furtive un- 
expectedness of the Day of the Lord occurs both in the gospels (Matt. 
244%) and in 1 Thess. 524, 2 Pet. 3'°, Rev. 33, 165.1 Just possibly? the 
metaphor of struggling, as in an athletic contest, as applied to prayer and 
Christian life, may reflect the supreme contest of the Lord in the garden 
of Gethsemane. Luke 2244 uses dywvia for the latter; and dywy, dywvi- 
{oua are applied in several passages in the Epistles to things spiritual. It 
is, however, undeniable that John 183° shows that the metaphor was not 
confined to spiritual struggles, being here used of the kind of fight which 
nationalist insurgents might be expected to put up in defence of their 
leader. With these suggestions in view one might classify New Testa- 


* I owe this point to Miss M. E. Thrall of Girton College. 
* A suggestion thrown out in conversation by the Rev. R. C. Walls of Kelham 
College. 
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ment ethical teaching according to the degree and manner of its illus- 
trative material, in some such way as the following: 

(i) The completely unadorned injunction. Examples are sufficiently 
plentiful, and scarcely need quoting. But it is perhaps worth while to 
note that Rom. 1619, 0éAw 5é buds codpods elvar cis 76 ayabdv, axepaiors 
3é «is 76 xaxdv, looks like an unadorned version of the picturesque 
saying in Matt. 10° ‘dpdvysor as serpents, dxepaior as doves’); and that 
1 Cor. 147° is the same idea clothed in another metaphor: 2) zra:dia 
yiveabe rais dpeciv, GAAa TH KaKxia vymadlere. 

(ii) An injunction supported by an Old Testament quotation, e.g, 
1 Cor. 99 (muzzling the ox), 1 Pet. 39"! (‘he who would see good days 
. . .), and the continuation of the adornment passage just alluded to, 
1 Pet. 33% (where the example of Sarah is used), 2 Pet. 277 (‘the dog 
returned to its vomit’). 

(iii) An injunction supported by a gnomic saying, whether of Jesus or 
from general proverbial sources, e.g. Acts 203° (‘more blessed to give 
than to receive’), 1 Cor. 97 (an appeal to the general principle that he 
who labours, as soldier, vinedresser,' or shepherd has a right to the re- 
wards of his work—an appeal then reinforced by the scriptural quota- 
tion just alluded to), 1 Tim. 5** (the same Old Testament passage as in 
1 Cor. 99, but with the gospel saying added, ‘the labourer is worthy of 
his hire’?), 1 Thess. 52" (‘prove all things . . .’), 2 Pet. 272 (where an 
apparently proverbial saying, ‘the sow to its wallowing . . .’, is added to 
the Old Testament proverb). 

(iv) Instruction illustrated by a full-length parable, allegory, or anec- 
dote. Such would be any of the gospel parables or allegories which are 
not genuinely dominical but are creations of the early Church (if such 
there be), and the passages from which we began, if they were ever so 
expanded. St. Paul’s olive-grafting allegory and his appeal to the 
marriage laws to illustrate his gospel might also be adduced. It should be 
added that the passage in 1 Thess. 52! just alluded to may well contain 
an embryonic parable, especially if wavra doxydlere is a banking meta- 
phor, as is suggested by the yiveoOe Sdxtpor tparelirat with which it con- 
tinues in some patristic quotations. Similarly, it has been suggested that 
xap7rds in Phil. 4'7 is amonetary metaphor and means ‘interest’ ; in which 
case it can be classed with the parables of the talents and pounds. If this 
approach to the catechetical elements in the New Testament is sound, it 
may serve to bring into clearer light the manner in which not only the 
Old Testament Scriptures and proverbial wisdom but also the ‘floating’ 


* Cf. Prov. 27*%. 
* Note that, even in 1 Cor. 9, a dominical saying does also seem to be alluded 
to, although not quoted: verse 14, odrws xai 6 Kupios d:érager . . 
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units of the traditions about the Lord were applied by Christian pastors. 
It should be added that most of the gospel material adduced above as 
parallel to the Epistles is from St. Luke, not (as one might have expected) 
from an undeniably ‘Q’ source. Whether this is significant or not it is 
difficult to judge. It may be due to nothing more than the fact that most 
of the epistolary material of the New Testament is Pauline, and that St. 
Paul was an intimate of St. Luke. C. F. D. MouLe 


1 JOHN 3, 2 


] VENTURE to question the usual interpretation of this verse, one of the 
most frequently quoted verses in the New Testament, because violence 
is done by it to St. John’s Greek. In one and the same verse davepdw is 
translated first in an impersonal sense, ‘it is manifested’; and secondly 
in a personal sense, ‘he is manifested’. Since it seemed to me unlikely 
that John would do such a thing, I looked up the other passages in which 
he uses the word. At 1? we have twice ‘the life was manifested’; at 2'9 
we have ‘that they might be manifested’ ; at 278 ‘if he shall be manifested’ ; 
at 35 ‘he was manifested’; at 3° ‘the Son of God was manifested’; at 
4° ‘the love of God was manifested’. Turning to the gospel we find that 
the use there is also always personal, 13", 32", 93, 21". 

A very slight change, a change simply in punctuation, removes the 
anomalous impersonal use in 1 John 32 ‘Now are we sons of God, and he 
has not yet been made manifest. What we shall be we know, because if 
he is made manifest we shall be like him, because we shall see him as he 
is.” viv réxva Oeot éopev, Kai ovrw éepavepwOn. Ti eadpefa, otdapev’ Ste 
fay davep@OF sport abt@ éodpeBa, Sri dyducba adrov xabus eorw. 

This also removes the contradiction between ‘not knowing what we 
shall be’ and ‘we know that we shall be like him’. F. C. SYNGE 


THE DATE OF THE MARTYRDOM OF POLYCARP 


In the current issue of Analecta Bollandiana, M. Henri Grégoire argues 
for A.D. 177 as the true date of Polycarp’s death. The foundation of his 
argument is the appraisement by the late Pere Delehaye? of ‘Ps-Pionius’, 
author of a pseudonymous Corpus Polycarpianum, a Life of Polycarp en- 
framing texts of the Letter of the Church of Smyrna to Philomelium and of 


* Tom. Ixix, Fasc. 1 et 11, 1951, pp. 1-38. The article lapses, at points, from 
the sober and careful standards of scholarship associated with Analecta Bol- 
landiana. 

* Passions des Martyrs et les genres littéraires (Brussels, 1921). The passage in 
question is on pp. 1-59. 
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the Epistle of Polycarp' which may have undergone retouches before 
they reached him. M. Grégoire is clearly right to insist that the full text 
of the Letter (as distinct from the citation by Eusebius) reaches us ina 
stream of hagiographical tradition. It is not, therefore, to be treated with 
the confidence due to documents in a tradition of learned literature, such 
as historical or theological works. Suspicion is particularly justified with 
regard to two appendixes to the actual Letter, printed in Lightfoot? as 
paragraphs xxi and xxii. In the latter, someone claiming the name of 
Pionius tells how he obtained the text of the Letter. The former gives a 
date for the martyrdom of Polycarp: ‘when Philip of Tralles was high- 
priest and Statius Quadratus procurator’. 

Delehaye recognized the identity of this ‘Pionius’ with the author of 
the Life of Polycarp,3 and discerned in him a hagiographer of the late 
fourth century at earliest. ‘Ps-Pionius’ would appear to be Asian and to 
write for a public with a cult-interest in St. Polycarp, while nevertheless 
ignoring Polycarp’s connexion with St. John.4 How learned our author 
was is questionable. The Moscow variants of paragraph xxii suggests 
that he only connected Irenaeus with Rome. And if he has been supposed 
to know Eusebius and Irenaeus, it is at least possible that his knowledge 
was second-hand. Remembering that Eusebius knew a volume ‘about 
Polycarp’® which contained the Acts of Pionius and those of the martyrs 
of Pergamum, we must allow for ‘Ps-Pionius’ getting his inspiration 
from some such early hagiographical source. M. Grégoire, on the other 
hand, assumes that ‘Ps-Pionius’ knew the traditions connecting Polycarp 
with St. John, but deliberately ignored them, inventing a Pauline tradi- 
tion to take their place. A strong reason must be adduced for so deliber- 
ate a step, and M. Grégoire finds such a reason. The Life begins by 
making St. Paul teach, at Smyrna,?7 that Easter is to be observed, not in 
the Quartodeciman way,® but, nevertheless, upon 14 Nisan when that 
falls on a Sunday. The argument for putting such a rule upon the lips of 


' The text of the Epistle of Polycarp is not actually found in any manuscript of 
the Corpus. M. Grégoire argues that the Corpus contained the Acts of Pionius 
(l.c., pp. 6-9). 

2 J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers (1889), Pt. II, vol. 3, pp. 400-3. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 37-59. 

4 By the fifth century, rivalry between Smyrna and Ephesus was acute. See 
Grégoire, l.c., p. 10, note. To insist that Polycarp was disciple of John might 
appear to subordinate Smyrna to Ephesus. Perhaps, for this reason, by « .e time 
of ‘Ps-Pionius’, Smyrniots were forgetting that Polycarp was so connected. 

5 Lightfoot, l.c., pp. 402 f. 

6 H.E. iv. 15. 39. See note by H. J. Lawlor and J. E. L. Oulton, Eusebius 
(1928, S.P.C.K..), vol. ii, p. 136. 

7 Lightfoot, l.c., p. 434. 

8 ‘Ps-Pionius’ is silent regarding the Quartodecimanism of Polycarp. 
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St. Paul is, no doubt, 1 Cor. 57-°; from which we might conclude that 
Easter must be on a day of unleavened bread, and so never a whole week 
from 14 Nisan. M. Grégoire supposes ‘Ps-Pionius’ to be partisan fana- 
tique for this divergence from the Nicene rule,' and concludes that the 
whole elaborate fiction of the Life has no other purpose than to promote 
this Paschal heterodoxy. But if we give ‘Ps-Pionius’ such a hagiographical 
character as Delehaye discerned in him, he is unlikely to have been 
partisan fanatique for anything. His ruling passion will have been to 
please his public; an end which, in a land where Quartodecimanism 
still carried the sentimental value of ancient local tradition, might well 
be effected by retailing the ‘Pauline’ Easter rule in question. 

The opening of the Acts of Pionius* gives a good enough hint to a 
hagiographer intent on constructing a ‘legend’ of Polycarp, and explains 
his pretending to be the Smyrniot martyr-priest.? And it belongs to such 
a pose as that of ‘Ps-Pionius’ to exhibit detailed historical knowledge, 
without, for a moment, needing to possess it. Thus ‘Ps-Pionius’ claims 
to know the succession of bishops of Smyrna.* In particular he gives 
Polycarp a predecessor named Bucolus, whose grave, he says, adjoins 
the martyrion of Thraseas.5 What we may conclude is that fifth-century 
Smyrniots knew an inscribed stone which they would take as confirming 
anything our hagiographer asserted about a bishop in olden times called 
Bucolus. It would be rash to suppose that our author knew anything 
about Bucolus beyond the inscription. It would be at least as rash to 
imagine that he knew more about the date expressed by the words ‘when 
Philip was high-priest and Statius Quadratus procurator’ than that they 
could be read on a known monument. In short, paragraph xxi is most 
likely devoid of all historical authority, and a mere trick to enhance a 
hagiographical pose. And if so, then Waddington’s argument from the 
procuratorship of Statius to the date a.p. 155 for Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
may be built on sand. It can, in any case, only be supported in face of 
severe difficulties, so that, if its foundations are insecure, it is time to 
give fresh heed to those difficulties. 

The first is that it involves the rejection of clear assertions of Euse- 
bius; in the History, that Polycarp suffered under Marcus Aurelius,® 

* Le., p. 32. 

* Edited from the Venetian Cod. Marc. ccclix by Oscar von Gebhardt, in 
Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, xviii (1896), pp. 156-71. 

3 Eusebius places the martyrdom of Pionius in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
The existing text of the Acts places it in the Decian persecution. ‘Ps-Pionius’ 
either received this date, or inserted it, and accordingly makes the manuscript of 
the Letter a very old document in the time of Pionius. Grégoire (l.c., p. 6) 
supposes him to have edited the Acts of Pionius for inclusion in his Corpus 


Polycarpianum. 
4 Lightfoot, I.c., p. 458. 5 Lightfoot, l.c., p. 451. © ay. 8 
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and in the Chronicle,‘ that the year of his death was A.D. 168. The 
second, urged long ago by Reéville,? is that, as we cannot put the begin. 
ning of the pontificate of Anicetus earlier than A.D. 155 and Polycarp was 
martyred on 23 February, the year of his martyrdom cannot be 115. M. 
Grégoire makes a further difficulty in the incident, in the Letter, of the 
defection of Quintus, the fanatic recently come from Phrygia,3 by tak- 
ing him to be a Montanist. This is to go too far. The Letter recognizes 
fanaticism in Quintus, but not heterodoxy. M. Grégoire again goes too 
far when he hails un authentique fragment d’Irénée+ in the story, in the 
Moscow paragraph xxii, that Irenaeus, in Rome, heard a supernatural 
voice proclaiming the martyrdom of Polycarp.s The theme of one saint 
knowing the fate of another by such supernatural means was a well- 
established hagiographical commonplace in the fifth century.® And it is 
unreasonable to depreciate the ‘Ps-Pionian’ appendixes, and yet give high 
historical value to this feature because it fits in with the date A.D. 177 for 
Polycarp’s death. The prime fault of M. Grégoire’s argument is to ignore 
its bearing upon the credit of Irenaeus, by reason of his assertion’ that 
Polycarp was ‘instructed by apostles’ and ‘was appointed bishop by 
apostles’. Delehaye drew attention to this aspect of the date question 
when countering the strictures of Corssen and Schwartz.* Now Trenaean 
exaggeration, if such there be, is the more pardonable, the greater the 
age of Polycarp relatively to Irenaeus. The good name of Irenaeus 
should therefore impel us to attribute to Polycarp, at the time of his 
martyrdom, an exceptional age. The serenity of his behaviour, described 
in the Letter, could be interpreted as the detachment of the very aged.’ 
His claim to have served Christ for eighty-six years'® would be the more 
impressive if they were counted from his remembered baptism in boy- 
hood. Suppose then that in A.D. 168 he was nearing a hundred. One so 
hardy might well brave the journey to Rome in his middle eighties. The 
protagonists of 155 do not escape that marvel, but are rather driven by 


* Olympiad 236, year 4; 2183 from Abraham (P.G. 19. 561). 

2 Rev. de l’histoire des religions, iii (1881), pp. 369-87. 

3 Lightfoot, l.c., pp. 369 f. 4 Le., p. 25. 

5 Lightfoot, l.c., pp. 402 f. 

6 Compare the incident in the Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus by Gregory of 
Nyssa, P.G. 46. 494; as also the supernatural knowledge of Apollonius of Tyana 
of the murder of Domitian, and similar stories from literature of the Second 
Sophistic; or in anecdotes about the Desert Fathers. 

7 Adv. omn. haer. iii. 3. 4 (Harvey, ii. 12). An appendix to Grégoire’s article by 
M. P. Orgels (l.c., pp. 37 f.) merely touches upon the issue. 

8 Delehaye, op. cit., pp. 54-57. 

9 e.g. by urbanity without tenseness, at the time of his arrest (Sections 7 and 8 
of the Letter). 

1 Lightfoot, l.c., p. 379. 
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it to make Polycarp a witness for infant-baptism. Again, in A.D. 115 
Polycarp, as judged from the Ignatian epistles, was a marked figure in 
the Asian episcopate. If Ignatius writes to him as a senior might to a 
junior, he does not refer to his youth, as he does in the case of Damas of 
Magnesia.' So we have a picture as of a man born nearer to A.D. 70 than 
to A.D. 80. Thus, if, by ‘apostles’, we understand those who had seen the 
risen Christ, the words of Irenaeus may be strictly justified. The date 
A.D. 168 thus seems to avoid acute difficulty. It allows a reasonable 
interval between the visit to Anicetus and the martyrdom, and permits 
us to interpret the rashness of Quintus as a premonition of what was 
soon to emanate from Phrygia. 

The words of Doctors Lawlor and Oulton: form a fitting conclusion: 
‘the date of the martyrdom of Polycarp has been the subject of con- 
troversy for nearly three centuries, and it would be hazardous to say that 
the last word on the question has been spoken’. They are true words 
still. But the attention of English readers may suitably be drawn to the 
reopening of the question by M. Grégoire, and to the difference which 
the expert judgement of Pére Delehaye upon one of our leading docu- 
ments makes to M. Waddington’s historical argument. W. TELFER 


THE PERSIAN GOSPEL HARMONY AS A WITNESS 
TO TATIAN’S DIATESSARON 


To the list of witnesses to Tatian’s Diatessaron must now be added the 
Persian Harmony of the Gospels to which Giuseppe Messina called 
attention a few years ago in two articles in Biblica,t which were 
subsequently reprinted in an expanded form as a separate books 
containing a long introduction, a table of contents of the whole manu- 
script, and a translation into Italian of the first seventy-one sections, 
which cover about a quarter of the whole text. This harmony was 
translated from Syriac in the thirteenth century; but, although it is 
a harmony, it is constructed on a different plan from Tatian’s work. 


' Ep. Ign. ad Magnes. iii. J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers (1889), Pt. II, 
vol. 2, pp. 112 f. 

? Op. cit. ii. 131. 

3 W. H. Waddington, ‘Mémoire sur la chronologie de la vie du rhéteur Aelius 
Aristide’, in Mémoires de l’ Institut de France (Académie des Inscriptions), xxvi. 1, 
Pp. 203-68, and ‘Fastes Asiatiques de l’Empire romain’, in Le Bas and Wadding- 
ton, Voyage archéologique en Gréce et en Asie-Mineur, iii. 2, Commentaire (Paris, 
1872), pp. 729 f. Waddington’s argument itself has not gone unchallenged. See 
Grégoire, l.c., p. 18. 

* xxiii (1942), pp. 268-305 ; xxiv (1943), Pp. 59-106. 

5 Notizia su un Diatessaron persiano tradotto dal siriaco (Biblica et orientalia, x, 
Rome, 1943). 
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B. M. Metzger has collated a number of passages in the available portion 
of the Persian Harmony with other Tatianic witnesses, and with the 
Syriac versions.' This collation, along with Messina’s discussion of the 
work, makes it quite clear that the Persian Harmony is of considerable 
value, and we await with interest Messina’s promised edition of the 
whole text with an Italian translation. When this appears, a collation 
with all the other witnesses to the Diatessaron will be necessary. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss a few interesting readings of 
the new harmony in the first chapter of Luke, together with a particularly 
striking example from Matthew. 

Luke 15: rod BaowWdws rijs "Iovdaias. MS. A of the Arabic Diatessaron 
omits rijs "Jovdaias, as does also the Liége Dutch Harmony, along with 
the minuscules 28 and 255. But the usually superior group of Arabic 
MSS., BEO,? retains the words, with the support of Ephraem3 and the 
Sinaitic Syriac. To this strong evidence in favour of the longer reading 
as that of Tatian we now add that of the Persian Harmony (re di Giuda). 
It is true that the Peshitta also has the longer reading; but this is one of 
not a few cases where the Peshitta preserves an older text. 

Luke 15: é& éfnuepias ABid. MS. A of the Arabic Diatessaron has ‘of 
the service of the family of Abia’ (WI JT ina> «), which is merely the 
Peshitta text (aa? buoy Jasna, go). The Arabic group BEO is here free 
from assimilation to the Peshitta, for it reads ‘of the family of Abia’. 
The same is true of the Persian, which (as in numerous other cases) 
offers an alternative translation of a Syriac word; here a/, a variant word 
for ‘family’, is the same as in the Arabic. The Sinaitic Syriac has ‘of the 
division of Beth Abiam’ (pas/ bus? JLag 2 go). dnyepia seems to have 
caused difficulties. There is nothing corresponding to it in MSS. BEO 
of the Arabic and in the Persian Harmony, which probably represent 
the text of the Diatessaron, ‘family’ being the Ku» of the Sinaitic Syriac 
(retained in the Peshitta), while Ephraem and the Liége Harmony omit 
the whole phrase. 

Luke 1'5: olvov xai cixepa. The word cixepa is retained by MS. B of the 
Arabic Diatessaron (7X), by the Sinaitic Syriac, and by the Peshitta 
(Jena). But the Arabic MSS. A and O* give an explanatory equivalent, 

' “Tatian’s Diatessaron and a Persian Harmony of the Gospels’ in Journal of 
Biblical Literature, \xix (1950), pp. 261-80. 

2 See my articles “The Arabic Version of Tatian’s Diatessaron’ in Journal of 
Theological Studies, xlv (1944), pp. 187-99, and “Tatian’s Diatessaron’ in Journal 
of the Manchester University Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1947, pp. 28-32, 
especially p. 30. 

3 J. Hamlyn Hill, The Earliest Life of Christ (1894), p. 334- 

* And perhaps E, although here, as often, one cannot be certain whether the 


text Marmardji (Diatessaron de Tatien, 1935) prints is that of E or his own idea 
of what the text should be. 
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‘intoxicating drink’, |,X..., just as the Liége Harmony does by the peri- 
phrasis “beverage that can make drunk’. Here we really have to do 
merely with variant renderings of a Syriac original; but, as in the 
previous example, there is a point of contact between the Persian 
Harmony and the Arabic, for the former has muskir, the same word as 
in A and O. 

Luke 1'7: "HAiov. The Persian Harmony agrees with the Arabic and 
the Peshitta in adding the words ‘the prophet’. 

Luke 17°: xai Sov. Instead of this the Peshitta has ‘henceforth’ 
(s.a20), followed by the Arabic Diatessaron with yl wy, and by the 
Persian Harmony with ‘from this hour’. (The Liége MS. merely omits 
idov.) 

Luke 127: €£eA@ev d€.' ‘Zacharias’ is added by the same three authori- 
ties as in the two preceding instances. 

What is the significance of these three agreements of two Diatessaron 
witnesses with the Peshitta? The obvious answer is that the Syriac 
originals of the Arabic and Persian Harmonies had been assimilated to 
the Peshitta text. But it may not be as simple as this in every case. These 
three passages unfortunately have not been preserved in the Old Syriac, 
but it is at least possible that the Peshitta retains an older, Tatianic 
reading, as it often does; see, for example, the first passage discussed in 
this article. 

Luke 128: Kai eiceAOev 6 ayyeAos mpds abriy elie, yaipe, Kexapirwpevn’ 
6 KUptos peTa God, evAoynuéevyn od év yuvartiv. The Peshitta has ‘and the 
angel entered to her and said to her’. The Arabic agrees with this, while 
the Liége Diatessaron reads ‘and when the angel came where the virgin 
was, he greeted her thus’. When we find in the Persian Harmony the 
words ‘the angel entered before Mary and said to her’, there is a strong 
probability that in the Diatessaron zpds adrjv was taken twice, with 
cioeAOiv and ele, a reading which was kept in the Peshitta. 

The words edAoynuevn od év yuvakiv, which come from verse 42, are 
found here in ACD, &c.; and the Peshitta and the Arabic, Liége, and 
Persian Harmonies also have the whole verse with this addition. But 
in Ephraem (Hill, p. 334), Aphraates,? and the Liber Graduum’ the 
words in question follow yaipe, the intervening words being omitted. 
This might be held to point to the Diatessaron text, were it not for two 
facts. The Arabic, Liége, and Persian Harmonies all translate xeyapt- 
twpévn by ‘full of grace’, the Syriac rendering of the Peshitta (MKiXso 
Ikan), which may well be a retained Diatessaron reading. The Old 

* The Liége Diatessaron has this reading. 


? Ed. J. Parisot, Patrologia Syriaca, I. i. (1894), col. 417. 
3 Ed. M. Kmosko, ibid. iii (1926), col. 624. 
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Syriac is missing at this point. Secondly, the Liber Graduum probably 
knew the full form of the verse as it appears in the Arabic, Dutch, and 
Persian witnesses, because after the words has? JNass> wad pda (pax 
tibi, benedicta mulierum) comes the phrase waxes ~s30 (dominus meus 
tecum). 

The last example, from Matthew, is one of a number discussed by 
A. Riicker in an evaluation of the importance of the Liber Graduum as 
a source for the text of the Diatessaron.’ 

Matt. 545: dws yévnobe vioi rod rarpés budv Tob €v odpavois, Sr Tov 
HAvov abrod avaréAXer emi trovnpods Kai dyabovs, kai Bpéxer éri Sixaious 
Kai adixous. 

For the first part of this verse there are the following variations: 
Cyprian, De zelo et livore 15 ut sitis similes patris vestri;? Epiphanius, 
Haer. 33. 10. 5 dpovn yéveobe 7H rrarpi tudv> (cf. 66. 22. 4 yiveote 
ayaboi vis 6 rarip tudv*); Liber Graduum ‘be like your father (who is in 
heaven)’.5 The Persian, which reads ‘that you may be like your father 
(who is in heaven)’, may preserve the text of Tatian, especially as it is 
supported by the Liber Graduum. 

Plooij® called attention to the agreement of the Liége MS. with the 
Syriac wording (Old Syriac and Peshitta) ‘who makes his sun to rise... 
and makes his rain to come down’,”? which he regarded as of certain 
Tatianic origin because of its occurrence in Aphraates.® Its Tatianic 
origin receives further confirmation from its presence in the Arabic 
Diatessaron (which Plooij does not mention), in the Liber Graduum? 
(also not mentioned by Plooij), and in the Persian Harmony, which, 
moreover, agrees with the Dutch Diatessaron in translating ww» by 
‘shine’—‘(perché) fa splendere il suo sole sui buoni e sui cattivi, e fa 
piovere la sua pioggia sui buoni e sui cattivi.’ 

There is a third feature of Matt. 545, in which the Persian Harmony 
reveals its worth as a witness to the text of the Diatessaron. Along with 
other authorities like the Vulgate, several Old Latin MSS., the Old 
Syriac and the Peshitta, the Diatessaron undoubtedly read ayafovs 


1 ‘Die Zitate aus dem Matthausevangelium im syrischen ‘“‘Buche der Stufen”’ 
in Biblische Zeitschrift, xx (1932), pp. 342-54. 

2 Ed. G. Hartel, C.S.E.L. III. i, p. 430. 

3 Ed. K. Holl, Die griech. christl. Schriftsteller, xxv (1915), p. 461. 

* Ibid. xxxvii (1933), p. 50. According to Legg’s apparatus, the minuscule 
655 has dpocot. 

5 Ed. Kmosko, cols. 117, 200, 509. 

© The Liége Diatessaron, i (1929), p. 73. 

7 L actually has schinen, but this could be a variation descended from the 
Syriac «9, which means both ‘to rise’ and ‘to shine’. 
8 Ed. Parisot, Patrologia Syriaca, I. ii (1907), col. 116. 
®° Ed. Kmosko, cols. 45, 117, 200, 224, 509, 637, 728. 
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xai movnpovs, for this order of the words is found in the Arabic, in 
Aphraates,' in the Liber Graduum,? in the Stuttgart MS. of the Dutch 
Diatessaron, and in the Old Italian Harmony.’ As will be seen from the 
above citation of Messina’s translation, the Persian once more adds its 
testimony to that of other Diatessaron witnesses. 

A. J. B. Hiccins 


THE CELLAE OF THE AFRICAN 
CIRCUMCELLIONS 


Wuat were the rustic cellae frequented by the Donatist Circumcellions? 
The problem has always been a puzzle, but the right answer might help 
considerably towards forming an accurate opinion about these fanatics. 
Were they ‘lawless rebels who lived on their depredations in the country 
districts of Africa, wandering around the farm-houses (circum cellas)’ ,+ to 
whom alliance with Donatism was secondary to brigandage, or was their 
predominant motive religious, and the cellae around which they dwelt 
buildings connected with the Donatist Church? 

As von Nathusius long ago pointed out, Augustine’s two classic 
descriptions of the Circumcellions seem at first sight to be contradictory.5 
In the earlier text, Enarratio in Psalmum 132, the Circumcellions are 
contrasted with orthodox monks. The monastic life, Augustine says, is 
life ina community, whereas the Circumcellions spurned any fixed abode 
and wandered about circum cellas, coming to rest nowhere.® On the 
other hand, in the Contra Gaudentium, written in A.D. 420, the contrast 
with monasticism is dropped. The wanderings of the Circumcellions 
are associated with their acts of terrorism, and the reason for their 
stay by the cellae rusticanae was to obtain food—victus sui causa.7 Later 
authors, however, such as Isidore of Seville, invariably refer to the 
Circumcellions as wandering ascetics, or pseudo-monks,* and as such 
they passed into the tradition of the medieval Church. Certainly in 
this period their cella had become identified with the monk’s cell. 

! Ed. Parisot, Patrologia Syriaca, I. ii (1907), col. 116. 

2 Ed. Kmosko, cols. 45, 117, 200, 224, 728, 765. 

3 A. Merk, Novum Testamenium Graece et Latine, 6th edn. (1948), ad loc. 

+ G. G. Willis, Saint Augustine and the Donatist Controversy (S.P.C.K., 1950), 
p. 11. 

5 K. von Nathusius, Zur Charakteristik der afrikanischen Circumcellionen des 
4. und 5. Jahrhunderts (Greifswald, 1900), pp. 7 ff. 

© Augustine, Enarratio in Psalmum 132, 3; Migne, Patrologia Latina (=P.L.), 
xxxvii, col. 1730: ‘Nam circumcelliones dicti sunt, qui circum cellas vagantur: 
solent ire hac, illac, nusquam habentes sedes.’ 

7 Augustine, Contra Gaudentium, 1.28.32; P.L. xliii, col. 725. 

® Isidore, De Officiis Ecclesiasticis, ii. 15; ‘De Monachis’, P.L. Ixxxiii, cols. 


796-7. 
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The problem turns on the interpretation given to victus sui causa, If 
one accepts Saumagne’s view of the Circumcellion as a seasonal worker 
going from estate to estate and occasionally giving vent to lawless acts 
of religious fanaticism, then the farm-house or granary would be the 
obvious place for him to get his food." But is there any need to adopt so 
imaginative a theory? There are other places in Numidia and Mauretania 
whence supplies could be obtained. Examination of Christian churches 
in the Romano-Berber villages of central Algeria (Roman Numidia) has 
shown that these were often store-houses as well as shrines. Some of 
these chapels, such as Mechta el Tein, contain pits dug into the sacristy 
and used for keeping grain.? At others, such as Bir Djedid, there were, 
adjoining the church, suites of rooms which contained silos. These 
churches had the means of feeding large numbers of people. 

We know, too, from Optatus* and Augustine,’ that the Donatist 
bishops were able on occasion to shut themselves up in fortified and 
well-stocked basilicas together with their congregations, and thence to 
defy the imperial forces sent to dislodge them. Some of these fortified 
churches have been found in Numidia. At Kherbet Bahrarous® the 
church occupied one side of a building set round a square courtyard 
like a modern Moroccan Tighremt.” On the other hand villas, not to 
speak of barns belonging to villas, are comparatively scarce in southern 
Numidia.* Villas and villages occupied quite different areas, and this 
territory was a land of great sprawling villages, the most prominent 
buildings in which were chapels, oil-presses, and communal store- 
houses. The large country house was a rarity. If the cellae rusticanae 
had been farm-houses, the Circumcellion would have been lucky if he 
had found enough for his needs. 

There is one further piece of evidence. The word cella is found onan 
early-fourth-century inscription from Caesarea (Cherchell) in the sense 


' C. Saumagne, ‘Ouvriers-agricoles ou Rédeurs de Celliers: Les Circoncel- 
lions d’Afrique’, Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, vi (1934), pp. 351 ff. 

2 Recorded by A. Berthier, Les Vestiges du Christianisme antique dans la 
Numidie Centrale (Algiers, 1943), Pp. 147. 

3 A. Berthier, op. cit., p. 129. 

* Optatus, De Schismate Donatistarum, iii. 4, ed. Ziwsa, p. 83. 

5’ Augustine, Contra Gaudentium, 1. 1.1; P.L. xliii, col. 707. 

© Excavated by the writer in 1939. Recorded briefly by A. Berthier, op. cit., 
Pp. 157. 

7 A Tighremt is asquare building set round a courtyard, used by the Berbers 
in Morocco as a communal storage-place and refuge. One side of the courtyard 
is often occupied by a mosque. See the description by H. Terrasse in Kasbas 
berbéres de l’ Atlas et des oasis (Paris, 1938). 

8 Three only have so far been found on the High Plains south of Constantine, 
in contrast to the great numbers discovered in the river valleys to the north and 
on the coastal plain of Tunisia. 
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of a martyr’s chapel in an area.' This is precisely what the Donatist 
churches were. Each contained the tomb of a martyr, commemorated to 
posterity by a whitened stone or mensa on which the date of his death 
was recorded.? These chapels were the centre of pilgrimage and vigil, 
and the faithful would be buried in or around them. 

One comes back to the definition of the Circumcellions as wandering 
monks. The most graphic description of their daily round is that given 
by Tyconius.3 After commenting on their superstition and passion for a 
violent end, he continues : “They wander through the provinces, because 
they will not permit themselves to stay in one place with brethren, to 
be of one counsel and to live one in soul and heart after the custom of 
the Apostles: but, as we have said, they roam far and wide, and visit 
the tombs of the saints, as though for the salvation of their souls.’ The 
complaint is the same as that made by Augustine in Enarratio in Ps. 132 
—the Circumcellion’s refusal to live in common with his fellows. Of 
immediate interest, however, is the reference to the sanctorum sepulchra 
which the fanatics used to frequent. There is no question here of farms 
or granaries, which one might have expected if the Circumcellion really 
had lived around them. 

The equation of Tyconius’ sanctorum sepulchra with Augustine’s 
cellae may be the solution to the problem. If the cella ceases to be the 
farm-house and becomes the martyr’s chapel, the difficulties presented 
by Augustine’s two descriptions are resolved, and the Circumcellions 
themselves become a recognizable feature in North African religion. 
One may perhaps regard them as the predecessors of those ‘maraboutic 
families’, devoted to the service of some Moslem holy man, ever on 
pilgrimage from one Koubba to the next, their purpose, however, 
being no longer to visit a martyr’s shrine but to see Mecca. 

W. H. C. Frenp 


' CLILL. viii. 9585. Described in detail by H. Leclerq under ‘Area’, in 
Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, tome 1. 2, col. 2796. 

2 A. Berthier, op. cit., pp. 191-205; L. Leschi, ‘Basilique et Cimetiére 
donatistes de Numidie (Ain Ghorab)’, Revue Africaine, lxxviii (1936), pp. 27-42. 

3 Apud Beatus of Libana cited from T. Hahn, Tyconius-Studien, ed. Bonwetsch 
and Seeburg (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 68-69: ‘Circumeunt provincias, quia non 
sinunt se in uno loco cum fratribus, uno esse consilio et unam vitam habere 
communem, ut anima una et corde uno vivant apostolico more, sed ut diximus, 
diversas terras circuire et sanctorum sepulchra pervidere, quasi pro salute animae 


suae, 
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AN ATTIS FROM A DOMESTIC SHRINE 
(With 3 Plates) 


Tue little alabaster Attis here published presents some notable and 
unique features.’ The figure is 10 cm. high, and 6-5 cm. wide at the 
base. Attis is resting, as in many other representations of him, such a 
position being appropriate to the exhausting nature of his activities.? 
He is tenderly holding a sheep; the feminine delicacy of the face and of 
the clasping hand are very marked. In his left hand he holds a flagellum 
of strung knuckle-bones. On the back there is his sacred pine-tree under 
which, according to one form of his legend, he died after castration 
inflicted either by himself or by Cybele.? The pine played the dominant 
part in the ceremonies of 22 March at the spring festival at Rome.‘ 
Representations of the pine often show pipes and cymbals hanging from 
it,s but none of these is in evidence here. On the lower part of the 
front there is the head of a bull. Three large drops of blood are falling 
on the left-hand side, a reminder of the taurobolium undergone by some 
of those initiated into the mysteries of the Great Mother.® The inscrip- 
tion reads: BAZIAEYE ATIZ NEOTA. At the bottom some of the 
alabaster has been chipped away, and the last three letters of veéyayos 
have been lost. The = of ATIZ is somewhat out of alinement, and is 
inscribed under the drops of blood on the left. 

The criophoric figures, such as those of Hermes, which anticipate 
later Christian representations of the Good Shepherd recovering the 


* I am deeply indebted to Dr. A. B. Cook for encouragement to publish 
these photographs of a representation of Attis in his collection. 

2 Cf. the recumbent Attis in J. Leipoldt, ‘Die Religionen in der Umwelt des 
Urchristentums’ (=H. Haas, Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte, 9.-11. Lieferung, 
Leipzig and Erlangen, 1926), plates 142 and 145; and on the coins of Cyzicus 
published by C. Bosch in Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. xlvi (1931), Arch. Anz., 
Pp. 443 f. 

3 For an example of almost terrifying vividness see P. Friedlander, Documents 
of Dying Paganism (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945), pp. 27-46 and plate 11, 
who publishes a textile panel from the Metropolitan Museum, New York; 
Cybele stands in the centre on her lion-drawn chariot, holding up a jagged 
stone in her right hand, while the castrated Attis flees away in agony to the side. 

* Cf. the well-known notice in the calendar of Philocalus of a.p. 354 (Momm- 
sen, C.I.L. I*, p. 312): XI.K.Apr. Arbor intrat. 

5 So, for example, in the altar of the Great Mother published by Marucchi 
in Notizie degli Scavi, 1922, pp. 81-87, and in the London altar published by 
E. M. W. Tillyard in Journ. Rom. Siud. vii, 1917, pp. 284-8. 

® For the part played by the taurobo/ium in the mysteries of Attis and Cybele 
during the imperial period cf. M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 
ii (Munich, 1950), pp. 624 ff. 
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Attis, seated, holding a sheep and a scourge of knuckle-bones 
Photograph, Edward Leigh 


H. CHADWICK—PLATE | 
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The inscription, enlarged, with the head of a bull and drops of blood 


Photograph, Edward Leigh 
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The sacred pine of Attis 
Photograph, Edward Leigh 


H. CHADWICK—PLATE III 
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lost sheep,’ usually show the sheep being carried upon the shoulders. 
Attis here is gathering the sheep into his bosom.? 

The scourge of knuckle-bones, the dotpayaAwr?) waorré, was used by 
the galli in their flagellations to produce ecstasy, and apparently also 
for disciplinary purposes. Cf. Plutarch, adv. Coloten 33 (1127): ...Tis 
dorpayadwrijs éxeivns (udorvyos Sedpevos) 4 rods D'ddAovs 7AnppeAobvras 
& tois Mntpdois KoAdfovow. Plutarch’s statement that it was used as a 
disciplinary punishment for transgressing gall: is supported by Apuleius’ 
gruesome account of these begging priests of Cybele (Metam. 8.28), 
where the most prominent of the raving priests (unus ex illis bacchatur 
¢fusius) at the climax of his self-inflicted agonies accuses himself of 
having committed some crime against the ritual of the Great Mother 
(quasi contra fas sanctae religionis dissignasset aliquid) which justifies him 
in such painful self-mortification that he lashes himself with a scourge 
of knuckle-bones until the ground is sodden with blood.3 

The inscription calls for some comment. It is excellently preserved. 
The epithets are interesting: Bacw\evs as an epithet of Attist occurs 
twice in Julian’s Hymn to the Mother of the gods (168 c, 169 c). But 
there seems to be no other example of vedyayos (no instance of it is 
given by Hepding in his list of ‘Beinamen’, pp. 206-10). The word 
occurs, however, in Herodotus’ story (i. 34 ff.) where Croesus declares 
himself unwilling to send out his son Atys to slay a wild boar on the 
ground that the latter is vedéyayos and has more important things to 
attend to. Herodotus’ story has marked affinities with the Lydian form 
of the Attis legend, as Hepding has called it, that Attis was a hunter so 
highly regarded by the Lydians that Zeus became jealous and sent a 
wild boar which killed him—a story having obvious connexions with 
the myth of Adonis. In this version of the legend (as in Herodotus) 
nothing is said of the emasculation of Attis, which is of central impor- 

' For these see H. Leclercq’s article ‘Pasteur (Bon)’ in Dict. d’ Arch. Chrét. 
xiii, fasc. 148-9 (1938), col. 2272-2390. For the theme in the Fourth Gospel 
cf. W. L. Knox, Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (Schweich 
Lectures, 1942), 1944, PP. 72~73- 

2 Attis is a hunter in one form of his myth, but more usually a shepherd. 
Cf. H. Hepding, Attis, seine Mythen und sein Kult (Religionsgesch. Vers. u. 
Vorarb. i, Giessen, 1903), p. 103, n. 2; A. B. Cook, Zeus ii (1925), p. 307, n. 1. 
For the approximation of Attis to Christianity cf. Augustine, in Jo. Tract. 7.6, 
quoting a priest of Cybele: et ipse Pileatus Christianus est. 

3 On the role of self-flagellation in this cult cf. H. Graillot, Le culte de Cybéle 
(Bibl. des Ecoles frangaises d’Ath. et de Rome, fasc. 107, Paris, 1912), P. 305. 
For the psychological motive of self-mortification and emasculation cf. A. D. 
Nock, ‘Eunuchs in ancient religion’, in Archiv f. Religionswiss. xxiii (1925), 
Pp. 25-33; H. Strathmann, art. ‘Attis’, in Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christen- 
tum, i, Lief. 6 (1943), col. 895. 

* On the spelling “A7s cf. Graillot, op. cit., p. 10, n. 3. 
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tance in the Phrygian story. According to one of the Phrygian versions 
of the myth the youthful Attis was loved by Agdistis; but when he 
grew up the king of Pessinus gave him his daughter’s hand in marriage. 
In fury Agdistis came to the wedding feast; Attis was seized with 
ecstatic raving, and eventually collapsed under a pine-tree where he 
took his life by self-emasculation.' In both forms the death of Attis 
occurs when he is vedyapos. 

The sculpture may be assigned with probability to the second or 
third century A.D., and there can be little doubt that the figure was 
originally a household god for a domestic shrine. Probably there was a 
similar figure of Cybele opposite to him. This is suggested by the in- 
clination of the figure towards one side. And in any event, although the 
Great Mother might be worshipped without Attis, it would be unusual 
to find a solitary Attis unaccompanied by his formidable lover.” 

H. CHapwicx 


THE ROTAS-SATOR SQUARE: PRESENT 
POSITION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


THIs note is written in response to a request from the editor for a state- 
ment in 1,500 words about the present state of opinion on the twenty-five 


letter square 
i a a | 


Oo F & BA 
a oe ee  ) 
A @ 32 Ff @ 
» & 7 2 2 


or, as it came regularly to be written after the fourth or fifth century, 
, aA FF SR 


7 OF 
ov mM BZ 
Hm yz 
> Pm 
na rH 0 


' See Hepding, op. cit., pp. 98 ff. 

2 Cf. the remarks of Hepding, op. cit., p. 127; also Leipoldt, op. cit., p. xviii: 
‘Kultbilder des Attis sind kaum nachweisbar: der Gott trat im Kult hinter 
Kybele zuriick.’ 
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and about the probable lines of future study. It is not meant to be 
novel. 

The briefest summary will be enough for the history of the matter up 
to 1938, because in that year the essential facts were excellently set out 
by Professor Donald Atkinson in the Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands 
Library, xxii. 419-34. Nor is it necessary to deal with its use, often in 
corrupt forms, down to the nineteenth century. 

What has happened in the last fifty years is, first, that the origin of 
this construction has been securely established in Roman times. In 1899 
F. J. Haverfield (Archaeological Fournal, \vi. 319-23, at 320) said of an 
example dug up thirty-one years before, scratched on plaster from the 
site of a Romano-British building near Victoria Road, Cirencester, that 
it was notable since it ‘is the only instance in which this widespread 
charm can be attributed to a Roman date’. This statement was doubted 
because it was based on nothing more than the evidence of the find-spot 
and of the Romano-British appearance of the plaster and the lettering 
(particularly of the A’s) and because the other copies then known were all 
medieval or later; but Haverfield’s opinion has been amply confirmed 
by subsequent discovery. During the winter of 1931-2 the excavators 
of Dura-Europos, on the Euphrates, found three specimens on the walls 
ina part of the temple of Azzanathkona which seemed to have been con- 
verted into a military office (M. I. Rostovtzeff (ed.), The Excavations 
of Dura-Europos: Preliminary Report of Fifth Season (New Haven, 1934), 
159-61), and a year later a fourth (op. cit., Sixth Season (ibid. 1936), 
486), all of which must have been written before the destruction of Dura 
by the Persians soon after a.D. 256. Then in 1936 a version was dis- 
covered by M. Della Corte on a column of a building cleared near the 
amphitheatre at Pompeii (Rendiconti Pontificia Acc. di archaeologia, Ser. 
3, vol. xii (1936), 397-400), and this led him to recognize that in 1929 he 
had already published fragments of a similar text from the house of 
P. Paquius Proculus in the same city (Not. degli Scavi, Ser. 6, vol. v 
(1929), 449, no. 112). It has indeed been argued by J. Carcopino (Mus. 
Helveticum, v (1948), 16-59, at 44 ff.) that these Pompeian examples were 
written by treasure-hunters among the ruins many years after the erup- 
tion in A.D. 79—perhaps even so late as the third century; but, unless 
this somewhat improbable hypothesis is correct—and cogent reasons 
gainst it have been given by Atkinson (Fournal of Ecclesiastical History, 
ii(1951), 1-18), the two texts from Pompeii show that this square was 
known by the late seventies of the first century. 

The second result of investigation has been to produce a plausible 
acount of the nature of this construction. The widespread appearances 
of the formula—from the Euphrates to France and from Ethiopia to 
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Britain—and its use for the most varied purposes from the early Middle 
Age to the nineteenth century had long ago raised suspicions that it must 
once have conveyed to those who knew its secret more than the words 
themselves seem to say—‘the sower Arepo holds the wheels with care’, 
or the like. Accordingly attempts were made to discover a hidden mean- 
ing by the anagrammatic method of rearranging the letters of which the 
square is composed. Various results of at most moderate credibility 
had been attained in this way. They tended to have religious, or even 
specifically Christian, senses—as in 

O Pater ores pro aetate nostra 
or Retro Satana toto opere asper 
or Petro et reo patet rosa Sarona (alleged to mean ‘for Peter even 
guilty the rose of Sharon is open’; cf. Acts 935)'. Such associations could 
be supported by the undoubtedly Christian connexions in which the 
square is found, possibly from the eighth century. That may be the 
date of aversion published in 1898 by A. H. Sayce (Recueil de travaug, 
xx. 174-6, at 176) from a tomb near Faras in Nubia, where the five 
words are preceded by a Coptic phrase recognized by W. E. Crum 
(Egypt Exploration Fund, Archaeological Report, 1897-8, 63) as ‘the 
names of the nails of Christ(’s Cross)’ (cf. R. Basset, Les apocryphes 
éthiopiens, v (Paris, 1895), 16). Again, in the time of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus, Sator, Arepon, and Teneton are found in Cappadocia 
as the names of the shepherds in the Nativity Story (G. de Jerphanion, 
Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, i. 1 (Paris, 1925), 78, and 158 and pl. 
38, 2). And, finally, in Abyssinia during the sixteenth century the five 
words appear, according to I. Ludolf (Ad suam historiam Aethiopicam 
commentarius (Frankfurt a./M., 1691), 351), as the names of the five 
wounds of Christ. 

Thus the way for a convincing solution on Christian lines had been 
to some extent prepared when in 1924 C. Frank (Die deutschen Gaue, 
xxv, which is not accessible to me) is said to have pointed out that the 
square could be rearranged so as to produce the first two words of the 
oratio dominica twice over (save that there was only one N instead of 
two) plus A and O repeated; and when in 1926 F. Grosser (Archiv f. 
Religionswiss. xxiv. 165-9), without knowledge of Frank’s pronounce- 
ment, arrived at the same result and said that the single N could be 
explained bya cruciform arrangement of the letters on which it was used 
twice—thus 

t All three quoted by G. de Jerphanion in Recherches de Science religieuse, xxv 
(1935), 222, the first from Onomatologia curiosa, artificia et magica (Nuremberg, 
1764), which is inaccessible to me, the second apparently from the same source, 


and the third, by K. Graf von Hardenberg, from Darmstddter Tageblatt, 1935, 
no. 69, also inaccessible to me. 
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A 


AM pv 


A PATERNOSTER O 


Oo AMANO 


Frank’s conclusion was also reached independently by S. Agrell (Runor- 
nas talmystik och dess antika forebild (Lund, 1927), 32 n.). It was widely 
accepted, the more readily because the earliest roughly datable example 
of the square known at that time was the graffito from Cirencester, which 
might have been as late as the fourth century. The matter seemed closed 
when G. de Jerphanion published a considerable treatment of the 
problem on these lines (Recherches de Science religieuse, xxv (1935), 188- 
225), adding in a note (p. 225, n. 102) that a correspondent had pointed 
out that in this square T, a symbol of the Cross (Epistle of Barnabas 9° ; 
cf. Tertullian, adv. Marc. iii. 22), is in every case flanked by A and O, 
a description of God thought to have come into western thought from 
the Apocalypse (18, 216, 22'3). 

Grosser, writing in ignorance of Haverfield’s confident claim that the 
example from Cirencester was of Roman date, had assigned the origin 
of this square to the period before the Peace of the Church (loc. cit. 168), 
and fresh bouquets were consequently directed to his address after the 
publication of the versions from Dura. But when Della Corte (Rendi- 
conti Pontificia Acc. di archeologia, Ser. 3, vol. xii (1936), 397-400) pro- 
duced the two specimens from Pompeii, which were reasonably to be 
regarded as earlier than A.D. 79, the effect was disturbing. De Jerphanion 
recanted completely (C.R.A.J. 1937, 84-93), and F. Cumont, though 
still holding the square to be Christian on account of the prominent and 
regular positions of the T’s and of their being always set between A and 
O, agreed that its inwardness was not to be found in any anagram but 
in the plain meanings of the words when interpreted as referring to 
various passages in the visions at the beginning of Ezekiel (Rendiconti 
Pontificia Acc. di archeologia, Ser. 3, vol. xiii (1937), 7-8). 

De Jerphanion’s reasons for changing his mind were five: (i) that it 
would have been surprising if there had been Christians at Pompeii 
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before the destruction; (ii) that, if the square had originated among 
Christians of the first century, one would have expected it to be in Greek; 
(iii) that A and O as a description of God passed into Christian parlance 
from the Apocalypse, which ‘en 79 . . . n’était pas écrite’ (p. 90); (iv) that 
the intersecting arrangement of the double PATER NOSTER would require the 
Cross to have become a Christian symbol by the date of the composition, 
though it is not elsewhere found earlier than the Epistle of Barnabas 
(loc. cit.), for which de Jerphanion accepted the later (Hadrianic) date; 
and (v) that the use of a crux dissimulata as an esoteric sign of Christian- 
ity is again a practice not otherwise known before the second century. 

There is not space in this note to discuss these views. It must be 
enough to state the more important problems. If the square could be 
said with confidence to have been known before A.D. 79, and if it were 
constructed so as to conceal what Frank proposed to find in it, the im- 
plications would seem to be that by a date in the seventies of the first 
century (i) a Latin version, not necessarily of the First or Third Gospels 
but, at least, of the Lord’s Prayer was already available and its opening 
words were familiar enough to serve as a sign of recognition among 
Christians ; (ii) if it be true that A and Oas a description of God became 
known in the West from the Apocalypse, some parts of that work must 
have been in existence by the same date; and (iii) Christianity had 
reached Pompeii. (On this last point it may be worth while to say that 
Tertullian Ap. 40, 8, which is often claimed to show that in Tertullian’s 
opinion there were no Christians in the part of Italy which included 
Pompeii before the final eruption, in fact does nothing of the sort.) 
From (i) it would further follow that by the time in question Latin had 
begun to be used for certain Christian purposes, and that to assume that 
the thoughts and prayers suggested by a religion can only have been 
formulated in the language of the current liturgy is unjustified. (This 
square, as has rightly been said by H. Chadwick in 7.7.S. n.s. ii (1951), 
at 105, would have been most relevant to the discussion of Italy by 
G. Bardy in La question des langues dans T’église ancienne, i (Paris, 1948), 
especially at pp. 83 ff.) 

A good deal then depends on a right answer to the question whether 
it is a mere accident (as has been maintained, most recently by F. Focke 
in Wiirzburger Fahrbiicher fiir die Altertumswiss. iii (1948), 366-401) that 
the square contains letters which can be rearranged as two intersecting 
PATER NOSTERS, together with two A’s and two O’s, or whether the square 
was constructed to contain these letters and so to serve as a sign which 
might be recognizable by Christians without arousing the suspicion of 
pagans. To answer this question it seems necessary to discover the odds 
against the use of these particular letters being an accident; for the 
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longer the odds the more probable it will be that the choice of these 
letters was intentional. The odds cannot be determined by purely mathe- 
matical means. It is useless to calculate in how many ways a square of 
twenty-five letters can be formed from an alphabet of twenty-three, 
because the letters in each line and column are only admissible if they form 
words. It is equally useless to discover how many pure palindromes of 
five-letters (such as TENET, SOLOS, MALAM) there are in Latin and how 
many five-letter words which have some significance when read back- 
wards, and then to calculate in how many ways one palindrome and two 
of these five-letter words (both written once in each direction) can be 
combined to form a twenty-five letter square; for all five words together 
must yield some approach to sense. The only method I can see by which 
an answer will be reached is to compose twenty-five letter squares of 
this sort and see how many can in fact be made with Latin words. The 
number may not be large; but the task is laborious, and any contribu- 
tions from readers will be gladly received. The labour, however, will be 
worth while ; for it will help finally to determine the degree of probability 
that Cumont was right when he described this square (in a private letter 
of 2 May 1937) as ‘la plus ancienne inscription chrétienne connue et la 
premiére qui établisse l’existence d’un christianisme latin’. 

If the degree of probability were high, it might require modifications 
ina number of widespread views about various matters of more than 
alittle interest.' HucuH Last 

Brasenose College, Oxford 


SAT ORARE POTEN? 


Dans un recueil de mélanges ad honorem qui risque d’échapper a 
lattention en dehors des frontiéres de la Suisse, M. Harald Fuchs a 
constitué récemment, avec une patience gigantesque, une bibliographie 
critique de tout ce qui a jamais été imprimé sur le carré magique.? II 
conclut que la formule, bien qu’attestée dés avant l’an 80 de notre ére et 
fondée sur les mots latins Pater noster, avec addition des lettres A et O, 
ne saurait étre chrétienne. La date est trop haute, croit-il. Aucune com- 
munauté chrétienne de langue latine n’existait encore. L’origine du 


*No complete bibliography of the very large literature on this problem has 
been published in recent times; but it may be worth while to say that references 
to many of the items will be found in the footnotes to the article ‘Die Herkunft 
der Satorformel’ by H. Fuchs in the Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, 47 
(1951), 28-54. 

* ‘Die Herkunft der Satorformel’, dans ‘Heimat und Humanitit.’ Festschrift 
fir Karl Meuli zum 60. Geburtstag, formant le tome 47 des Archives suisses des 
traditions populaires (Bale, 1951), pp. 28-54. 


621. Ns. 3. H 
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carré doit étre juive, et rien ne s’y oppose: ne rencontre-t-on pas, dés le 
premier siécle avant Jésus-Christ, aussi bien le symbolisme des premiére 
et derniére lettres de l’alphabet grec! que le titre divin de ‘notre Pére’? 
Du reste, aucun des sens, clairs ou occultes, que l’on a trouvés jusqu’ici 
au palindrome ne parait enti¢rement satisfaisant. 

J’en propose un qui ne semble étre venu encore a |’idée de personne. 
De la forme la plus anciennement attestée (ci-dessus, p. 92), on est 
conduit, par la lecture de gauche a droite, fréquemment requise dans les 
incantations, a la disposition qui deviendra habituelle: sATOR AREPO 
TENET OPERA ROTAS. 

Rien n’oblige & penser que ces vingt-cinq lettres fournissent cing 
mots de cing lettres. Or, supposant le palindrome simple arrété a la 
lettre centrale N et coupant le tout en trois mots latins, j’obtiens: sat 
ORARE POTEN? ‘Pourrais-tu assez prier?’ Ni sat pour satis, ni poten pour 
potesne ne semblent passés hors de l’usage au premier siécle de notre ére. 
La position en téte du mot auquel est accolé l’enclitique -ne serait 
assurément plus normale, mais l’inversion est tolérable en de tels jeux 
de mots. 

L’auteur n’en serait-il pas plutét chrétien que juif? Son anagramme 
de PATER NOSTER, A, O, énonce le précepte de la pri¢re perpétuelle.* 
L’Eglise de_Rome, il est vrai, usait de la langue grecque, mais les Juifs, 
établis nombreux et depuis longtemps dans la ville, y participaient a la 
vie publique.’ Ils parlaient donc également latin. C’est de ce milieu 
vraisemblablement, parmi les premiers auditeurs de S. Paul, que sort 
le carré magique. Paut Grosjean, §.], 


' ‘Arepo’ in the ‘Sator’ Square, de David Daube, dans The Expository 
Times (1951), p. 316. 

2 Le texte qui vient naturellement 4 la mémoire est celui de S. Luc, 18. 1; 
mais en raison de l’influence paulinienne 4 Rome et en Campanie, il conviendrait 
de rappeler plutét 1 Thess. 5. 17. 

3 Scis quanta sit manus, quanta concordia, quantum valeat in contionibus, 
Cicéron, Pro Flacco, 66. 
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REVIEWS 


The Bible Doctrine of Man, by C. Ryper Smitu. Pp. 274. London: 
The Epworth Press, 1951. 18s. 6d. 


Two questions about the Biblical conception of man determine the 
contents of this book: What is a man? and, What ought a man to be? 
In answering these questions Dr. Ryder Smith draws on a very full 
examination of the usage of relevant words and ideas in the Hebrew 
and Greek Bibles. There are three divisions in the book, dealing respec- 
tively with the Old Testament, the Septuagint and Apocrypha, and the . 
New Testament. 

The value of the treatment lies in the ultimate unity which is dis- 
covered in all three sections and which rises above differences due to 
time and place. Man is a child of God, made in the image of God, and 
it behoves him to become like God and to seek perfection. “Through 
Christ perfection is possible. Here as everywhere else, the distinctive 
New Testament doctrine roots in Christ. As noted more than once 
earlier, there are a few Old Testament passages that imply a deeper 
account of sin than what may be called the current of representative 
account. It is just these passages—Jeremiah’s prophecy of a “covenant 
written on the heart’’, Ezekiel’s promise of the gift of a “new spirit”, 
and the Psalmist’s plea for a “new creation” (51'°)—that the Christians 
claimed for Christ’ (p. 249). 

Dr. Smith gives full recognition to Hebrew realism, showing in par- 
ticular that, despite difficulties, we must understand the idea of the 
image of God in a quasi-physical sense. This finds its fulfilment in the 
Incarnation. 

The author’s full examination of the vocabulary involved im this 
study has become, unfortunately, the book’s chief weakness. There is 
too much detail of a statistical kind which frequently tends to obscure 
the development of the author’s argument. A further result of this is 
that less than justice seems to have been done to some of the more 
important conceptions like that of glory. 


Der Heilige Krieg im alten Israel, by D. GERHARD VON Rap. Pp. 84. 
Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1951. 7.50 Swiss Fr. 

ON page 32 of this study the author gives this definition of the Holy 

War in Israel: ‘In den heiligen Kreigen stand nicht Israel zum Schutz 

des Jahweglaubens auf, sondern Jahwe trat zum Schutz Israels auf den 
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Pian, denn seinem Schutz waren die Glieder der Amphiktyonie unter- 
stellt, Israel war Jahwes Eigentum.’ This definition is based on a study of 
the events of the settlement period. The author then goes on to show 
how the conception of the Holy War was modified during the period 
of the monarchy until it came to be restated in a religious form in the 
Deuteronomic code (xx. 1-9, cf. vii. 16-26, ix. 1-6). 

The main part of the.work is a review of the factors which brought 
about the change, viz. the development of a paid army and professional 
soldiers instead of volunteers under the leadership of a man acting under 
inspiration ; the tendency of individual tribes to wage war on their own 
account, not for defence, but in order to secure better territory and 
better living conditions; the crises of 701, 608, 597, and 586 B.c. In 
contrast to these we have to set the renewed interest in the Holy War 
which became one of the principal ideas of the hortatory sections of 
the book of Deuteronomy, the prophetic recognition of the salutary 
intervention of Yahweh in Israelite affairs, and the late account of the 
war of Jehosaphat in 2 Chron. xx. 1-30. 

The book offers a penetrating study of the way in which external 
influence may be seen at work in the shaping of the literary record. 
It should be read alongside Pedersen’s treatment of the Holy War in 
Israel, III-IV. L. H. BRocKINGTON 


TamMuzZ. Der Unsterblichkeitsglaube in der altorientalischen Bildkunst, 
by Von ANTON Moorteat. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1949. pp. 154. Mit 60 Abb. und 62 Taf. DM. 24. 


In this latest attempt to elucidate one of the most obscure aspects of 
archaeological investigation in the Near East, Dr. Anton Moortgat has 
concentrated attention on what he believes to be the ‘timeless motive’ in 
the glyptic art of the ancient civilizations in and around Mesopotamia. 
Beginning his inquiry with the representations of the tree of life be- 
tween two sheep, goats, or oxen, he traces with phenomenal skill, aided 
by a vivid imagination, a lucid mode of presentation and excellent 
illustrations, the ramifications of the underlying theme through its 
manifold manifestations. Together with the tree of life the outstanding 
feature of the art is the figure of a hero placed between two animals 
which, in some of the earliest examples, he is shown feeding with the 
eight-petalled blossoms of the tree. His role is that of the protector and 
sustainer of the herd and the destroyer of the beasts of prey, symbolized 
by the lion. Although in process of development and diffusion the posi- 
tions of the animals may alter and the designs become stylized, the essen- 
tial pattern remains with its underlying motive unchanged. The hero 
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is always the beneficent and victorious shepherd protecting the flock or 
the herd against the lion, which, however, sometimes occurs in conflict 
with the bull without the intervention of the hero. A drinking scene, or 
‘symposion’, is also depicted in this connexion, likewise scenes in which 
animals are shown playing musical instruments in a variety of attitudes. 

As the hero motive spreads and develops, the designs become more 
and more composite, compressed, and heraldic. Hunters are portrayed 
in wheeled chariots of varying types, and engaged in the escapades of the 
chase. The winged sun-disk appears supported by animals, together with 
winged genii, dragons, crested bird-headed monsters and semi-human 
hybrid creatures, the bull-man and sphinxes, particularly in the 
Assyrian, Mitannian, and later Syrian glyptic. 

In the Sumerian and Tammuz section, the royal divine shepherd is 
brought under review as the keeper of the sheep of the goddess, Inanna 
(Ishtar). In the guise of Dumuzi, ‘Lord of the Sheepfolds’ (known under 
avariety of epithets of which the most familiar is Tammuz), the hero is 
the incarnation of the creative powers of vegetation—the Sumerian 
prototype of the dying and reviving god of nature, whose death was 
commemorated in the summer and resurrection in the spring, when his 
marriage with the mother goddess (Inanna) was re-enacted at the 
Annual Festival by the king and a priestess to reawaken the new life in 
nature. it was apparently the celebration of this annual event that was 
depicted in the ritual drinking*scenes, while a prince with a net-robe 
and band round his head appears as the principal figure holding the tree 
of life in his hand, in association with Inanna, thereby symbolizing the 
life-giving function of the king and his prototype. 

This, however, was not the only role of the hero. In the burials at Kish 
a copper saw and chisel were found which Dr. Moortgat ingeniously 
interprets as symbols of the release of the divine shepherd from the 
underworld by the aid of these tools. Be this as it may, that a chthonian 
element was fundamental in the Tammuz cult is not in dispute, and, as 
is shown in the Semitic carvings, this aspect was combined with an astral 
theology under Akkadian influences. The most enigmatical figure of the 
Akkadian friezes is the nude hero with curly hair who fulfils many 
functions. Against Frankfort, who regards the various situations in 
which this figure appears as indicative of his representing more than one 
person, the author maintains that it is none other than Tammuz himself 
represented in his manifold aspects—as the servant of Ea, the slayer 
of the lion, a fisherman, a water spirit, and the personification of 
natural forces. If this is correct, the shepherd as lord of life and death 
was a universal symbol in the Ancient East, and so may be explained the 
persistence of the Tammuz motive in Western Asia in the guise of 
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Marduk, Adonis and Attis, the hero of the mystery cults. That its in- 
fluence is to be detected in early Christian symbolism, as is pointed out, 
cannot be lightly dismissed. The relation of Roman plastic art to early 
Sumerian sculpture has long been recognized, and this most illuminat- 
ing study throws light on an obscure feature in the remote background 
of Christian symbolism. E. O. James 


The Originality of St. Matthew, by B. C. BUTLER, Abbot of Down- 
side. Pp. vii+ 179. Cambridge: University Press, 1951: 
18s. net. 


I TAKE this book to be the most important discussion in English of the 
essentials of the two-document hypothesis since Streeter’s Four Gospels, 
The hypothesis has suffered from the lack of an effective opposition: un- 
disputed sway has led to stagnation and complacency. The Abbot of 
Downside makes good the deficiency. He demolishes the Q hypothesis 
and compels us drastically to rethink our account of the relation of St. 
Matthew to St. Mark. If my review is critical, and largely directed to 
defending Marcan priority, it is simply an indication of the seriousness 
with which I regard the Abbot’s attack. 

His book carries the sub-title ‘a Critique of the Two-Document 
Hypothesis’. The scope of the argument could scarcely be more pre- 
cisely defined. What the Abbot furnishesis, in fact, a critique, a refutation 
of other people’s reasons in favour of two generally accepted positions. 
His argument is largely ad homines and the homines are mostly dead. 
They are the scholars who effectively established Q and the priority 
of Mark. It is not the Abbot’s fault that most of his antagonists are in 
their graves. It is on the contrary his just complaint that their heirs have 
been content to rest upon their inheritance. 

What the Abbot does is to cut the nerve of the old arguments by the 
use of the old weapons, and to suggest that alternative constructions 
were just as open to the old scholars on the old assumptions. He 
accomplishes his task with compressed intellectual force and unwearied 
critical exactitude. The quality of his work is as high as anything in 
Oxford Studies or the Four Gospels. 

He is able to show that the positions he attacks were not necessary, 
and alternatives equally possible. Such a demonstration is conclusive 
against Q, but inconclusive against the priority of Mark. For the Q 
hypothesis is nothing but a learned construction, and if we show the 
construction to be faulty, the hypothesis withers away. If the reasons for 
which Q was postulated lack cogency and it is possible to derive St. 
Luke’s so-called Q passages from St. Matthew, the Q hypothesis is 
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dead, for, as the Abbot likes to insist, simple explanations are prefer- 
able to complex, and explanations employing known factors only, to 
explanations involving hypothetical factors. My readers will not perhaps 
readily believe that anything so imposing or so generally accepted as 
(let us say) Streeter’s presentation of the case for Q can be overthrown in 
an hour. I can only beg them to read the Abbot with attention, and to 
remember that the burden of proof is not upon him. It is, and always 
was, Q that is paradoxical, not the use of St. Matthew by St. Luke. 

Destroy the arguments for which Q was postulated, and Q falls. 
Destroy the arguments for which Marcan priority was postulated, and 
Marcan priority does not fall in the same way. For Matthew and Mark 
(unlike Q) both unquestionably exist and one must in fact be prior to 
the other. If the arguments hitherto advanced for Mark are not cogent, 
the case has still to be tried. Thus the Abbot’s unmasking of ‘the Lach- 
mann fallacy’ is no positive stroke in favour of Matthew. (Lachmann 
observed that, if all three gospels draw from a common tradition, that 
tradition must have been more like Mark than like either of the other 
two. Lachmann’s successors gradually shifted their ground without 
observing the effect on their assumptions. They gave up derivation 
from a common (lost) tradition, but still supposed that St. Mark must be 
the original because he mediates between the other two. But he could 
just as well do this by standing midway between St. Matthew and 
St. Luke in a traditionary succession, as by being the common source 
from which both derive.) 

Perhaps the Abbot is right about his ‘Lachmann fallacy’. But the 
removal of such an artificial scholarly make-weight from the Marcan 
scale does not give the Matthaean scale immediate preponderance; it 
leaves the balance even. We cannot allow it to tip either way without 
appreciating the full weight of either case. We must make a full inter- 
pretation of each gospel on its merits, beginning each from the beginning 
and taking them one at a time, before we can hope to decide which is 
working from the other’s text. A snap decision is not possible. 

The Abbot believes in the possibility of a snap decision, and to criti- 
cize his argument is to show why he is mistaken. He believes that a 
decision can be reached by examining certain crucial parallels between 
the two gospels. The question of literary dependence can be settled by 
such an examination alone: all questions (he insists) about the way in 
which the several gospels were composed are separable and subsequent. 
He himself, for example, proposes a tentative theory about the origin, 
purpose, and character of St. Mark’s gospel which I should call loose, 
fanciful, and inadequate; but so harsh a judgement would not greatly 
trouble the Abbot; he does not attach much importance to his guesses 
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about the composition of St. Mark; let everyone guess, and the best 
guess stand ; the various guesses, if admissible at all, will leave the funda- 
mental proofs of Marcan dependence unaffected. 

Such is the Abbot’s opinion, but a consideration of his proofs them- 
selves will show that his opinion will not do. From a mere examination 
of the parallel texts nothing whatever follows or can follow. What we 
find ourselves always bound to discuss is the supposed behaviour of our 
authors. ‘If St. Mark were not here excerpting from St. Matthew, is it 
credible that he would. . . . ?—‘If St. Matthew were here enlarging 
upon St. Mark’s words, is it credible that he would. . . . ?? And such 
questions cannot be answered until we have a sufficient grasp of each 
author’s habitual manner of writing, of the way his mind worked, and 
the sort of process his gospel-making was. 

The Abbot’s argument fails because of his failure to settle these prior 
(or at least co-ordinate) issues. Absolutely he fails, but ad homines he 
succeeds. For the older scholars against whom he is mainly disputing 
were too prone to make the uncritical assumption that all the synoptists 
were essentially editors of fixed material and that we know a priori how 
such editors go to work. He has a merry time turning the arguments of 
Burkitt and Streeter against their authors; but what follows except the 
refutation of Burkitt and Streeter? Time after time we can nullify the 
Abbot’s contentions by placing them in a less Streeterian, a less 
Burkittian, light. 

The Abbot’s argument is an array of instances which must be con- 
sidered severally; but not here. The critic who should undertake to 
bend back the points of the chevaux de frise one by one would write a 
longer book than the Abbot’s. I must content myself with disclosing, and 
opposing, some of the more general assumptions in which the whole 
array is grounded. 

1. ‘Either St. Matthew was a Greek writer using a Greek source (as 
the upholders of Marcan priority believe) or else he was an Aramaic 
writer subsequently translated into Greek and used by a Greek writer 
(Mark). His profound Aramaism refutes the first alternative, and there- 
River 

There is no need to concede the dilemma. St. Matthew was a bilingual 
man, to whom Aramaic was a native, but scarcely a literary, language. 
Incidentally the Abbot pays no attention to the stock arguments for 
the entry of Greek texts into the very substance of St. Matthew's 
thought. 

2. ‘Perfection of Semitic rhetorical or poetic form is equivalent to 
primitivity (Burney’s view). St. Matthew has more of such formal per- 
fection, and therefore. . . .’ 
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There is no more reason to attribute such perfection of form to the 
original preaching in Galilee than to the subsequent preaching or liturgy 
in St. Matthew’s native ghetto, wherever it was. An uneven style like 
St. Mark’s, embodying scraps and echoes of Semitic form, is just as 
likely to be the original. 

3. ‘Limpidity of expression and clarity of logical order are marks of 
originality. Obscure expression and broken verbal logic are signs of 
excerpting and artificial combination.’ 

To concede this principle is to concede the Abbot’s case. Those who 
have tended (like the Bishop of Derby) to concede it, furnish him with 
many debating victories. The Bishop allowed that St. Mark must be ex- 
cerpting from Q in several passages of discourse, excerpting, that is, from 
adocument containing the substance of the Matthaean discourses. The 
Abbot equates Q with St. Matthew himself, and there you are. But it is 
possible to free oneself from the spell of St. Matthew and appreciate 
St. Mark on his merits as a writer who chooses to present Christ’s 
teaching in riddles and hints. We can then see St. Matthew as a subse- 
quent writer who writes the riddles out plain, who interprets most of 
St. Mark’s points, misses some, and flattens others. 

4. ‘Either St. Matthew’s beautifully written discourses are the 
originals from which St. Mark excerpts, or else St. Matthew makes a 
minute mosaic work out of Mark and his other sources (Streeter’s Q 
and M, for example). But the mosaic work we should have to suppose is 
incredible in itself, and incapable of yielding the result we find in St. 
Matthew’s pages.’ 

Here again the Abbot’s weapons are furnished by the armoury of his 
opponents. Streeter and his school have actually attributed to St. 
Matthew the incredible mosaic-work ridiculed by the Abbot, and in Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s work the issue comes to a head. For Dr. Kilpatrick sees St. 
Matthew as at once the liturgical preacher, the systematic amplifier, of 
St. Mark, and also as the meticulous synthetizer of Mark, Q, M, and so 
forth. The Abbot treats Dr. Kilpatrick’s book as a reductio ad absurdum 
of the usual position. But there is no need to do that. We can take Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s good, and cast his bad away. We can accept St.. Matthew 
the preaching expositor of St. Mark, but disallow him any other written, 
or even orally fixed, historical source. There is no difficulty in viewing 
Matthew as a preaching of Mark upon a background of malleable 
tradition. Indeed, if we compare the two gospels simply, without intro- 
ducing extraneous factors, there is nothing we are more likely to conclude. 

I have commented on the strong points of the Abbot’s book, not on 
its weaknesses. It would be easy to call attention to traces of historical 
fundamentalism : but these, however surprising to some readers, do not 
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materially affect the argument and ought to be discounted. We might 
point out, again, that his appeal to the principle of doctrinal develop. 
ment to place Mark after Matthew is a tour de force which would hardly 
survive a balanced consideration of all the evidence. Or we might 
protest that the kind of argument he uses to prove the priority of the 
Matthaean discourses would prove with equal or greater force the priority 
of the Marcan narratives. 

Such points are too easy to take hold of, and merely distract attention 
from the real importance of the book. Here is a writer who demolishes 
the Q hypothesis, and submits the current views about Marcan priority 
to the most searching criticism they have yet undergone. If he does not 
overthrow Marcan priority, he puts it on its mettle, and forces its 
defenders to make a serious reconsideration of the way in which the two 
oldest gospels were conceived and composed by their inspired authors. 

AUSTIN FARRER 


The Fall of Ferusalem and the Christian Church, by S. G. F. 
BRANDON. Pp. xx+284. London: S.P.C.K., 1951. 3os. 


THE main contention of this book is that students of Christian origins 
have largely neglected the crisis of A.D. 70 and failed to explain what 
became of the Jerusalem Church or how the transition was made from 
the narrow Judaistic ‘Gospel’ (as the writer represents it) to Pauline 
universalism. The answer which Dr. Brandon offers is arresting. The 
Jerusalem Christians did not escape (unless in negligible quantities) 
to Pella. That story, as told by Eusebius and Epiphanius, arose 
later among Christians at Pella who liked to fancy themselves to be 
descended from the Jerusalem Christians. What really happened was 
that a large number threw in their lot with the Jewish nationalists and 
perished ; while such as escaped made their way to Alexandria to join 
their compatriots there, thus making it the first centre of Jewish 
Christianity after Jerusalem. Even so, however, Judaistic Christianity 
was doomed; soon came an influx of Gentiles and a turn of the tide in 
favour of ‘Paulinism’; and the Pauline Gospel, which had been bitterly 
opposed by the Judaists and at one time looked like being extinguished, 
was in fact enabled to survive and become a world-religion, through the 
providential arrest of Judaistic Christianity. The story of that Judaistic 
phase at Alexandria is a blank because it was never put in writing in a 
form comparable to the Acts. 

It will be seen that Dr. Brandon is bringing out of his treasure things 
new and old. Among the old (as he readily recognizes) is a postulate, in 
the manner of Tiibingen, of bitter conflict between Paul and the 
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Jerusalem Christians. Among the new is a striking rewriting of the story 
of the Jerusalem Church, with numerous ancillary suggestions. Nothing 
could be more ingenious than many of the observations which are made; 
and it must here be said that it is an extraordinary feat for a Regular 
Chaplain to the Forces, often out of reach of libraries, to have produced 
so acute and erudite a work. It is only fair to say also that his conclusions 
are advanced with the greatest modesty as purely tentative. 

But it must be confessed that here and there the argument appears 
to be more than doubtful. In the first place, whatever the author may 
say of the substantial character of the ‘ghosts’ of Tiibingen, and of their 
never having been ‘laid’, the conflict between Paul and the James party 
is grossly exaggerated. The Church is represented as divided into two 
camps, of which even the leaders (not to speak of their subordinates) 
descend to unscrupulous scheming and fact-trimming to suit their ends: 
‘tendentiousness’ is the author’s constant expression, and ‘prestige’ is 
said to be the apostles’ aim. If this could be substantiated it would be 
sentimental and disingenuous to shut our eyes to it. But does the evidence 
in fact yield such a picture? It is a mistake at the outset to interpret 
Galatians 27 as though it referred to two different ‘Gospels’—one 
congenial to Jews, the other to Gentiles; and the whole argument is a 
tissue of comparable misinterpretations. Again, it is stretching the 
evidence when the Jerusalem ‘Gospel’ is represented as nationalist in 
intention, adoptionist in Christology, and practically lacking a doctrine 
of salvation—the death of Christ being regarded as an unfortunate and 
embarrassing accident; while of Paulinism Dr. Brandon adopts the 
familiar but flimsily attested view that it had virtually cut adrift from 
history and tradition, derived its incarnation theology from the needs of 
Gentile hearers (not from the incarnation!), and presented the aspect of 
a Saviour cult quite alien to primitive Christianity. Again, the alleged 
antagonism of Luke to the Alexandrine Church, against which Acts 
contains a ‘covert polemic’, seems to be built on no better foundation 
than (a) silence, and (6) the references to Apollos. And finally there 
follows a quite amazing series of ancillary suggestions, such as an Alex- 
andrine provenance for Matthew (as an anti-Pauline rehabilitation of 
Judaistic Christianity), and for the Epistle of James. In the latter case, 
the only arguments adduced, apart from the conclusions of Windisch 
that this epistle originated outside Jerusalem as well as outside the 
Pauline sphere of influence, are the references in it to ships (especially 
large ships, like the Alexandrine corn-ships), seafaring, and commerce; 
the seemingly Philonian ideas ; and the alleged reminiscences of Matthew, 
although it might more reasonably be argued that the affinities are 
closer to Luke. The Epistle to the Hebrews (which may well be connected 
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with Alexandria) is dealt with summarily as a half-way house between 
the Judaistic phase at Alexandria and the Pauline reaction. 

These are procrustean methods with documents, and their maimed 
bodies can hardly be expected to yield history when thus interrogated. 
However, if Dr. Brandon’s answers are not always convincing, and if 
his writing may appear to some no less tendentious than he believes parts 
of the New Testament to be, the fact remains that he has exposed gaps 
in the accepted story and formulated questions of the greatest moment 
for Christian scholarship; and it is very much easier to criticize his 
theories than to offer constructive suggestions. A debt is owed to this 
interestingly written book which had best be paid by renewed attention 
to the problems it has raised. 


Les Fustes et la Fustice dans les évangiles et le christianisme primitif 
hormis la doctrine proprement paulinienne, by ALBERT DESCAMPS. 
Pp. xix-+335. Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis, II. 43, 1950. 
260 fr. b., $5.20. 


THE structure of this massive study, by one whose name is already 
closely associated with the subject,' is threefold, according to a dispensa- 
tional division into (i) the period of the initial manifestation of justice 
in the Incarnation, (ii) the ‘economy’ of justice in the intermediary 
period, and (iii) the final, ‘eschatological’ vindication of justice. But run- 
ning through these parts there is also a twofold distinction between 
‘antecedent’ justice (that is, God’s merciful and unmerited election of 
his own people), and ‘retributive’ justice (or justice in the ordinary, 
judicial sense). 

Naturally, expression is given to the Roman Catholic tenets that 
dixavodv means ‘to make just’, and that among those who are made just 
there operates a principle of merit by which their just deeds are duly 
rewarded; and the conclusion is reached that to stress the former sort 
of justice (= mercy) at the expense of the retributive sort (as in ‘cer- 
taines constructions unilatérales qui restent en honneur, hélas, chez 
beaucoup d’auteurs protestants’) is to do violence to the evidence— 
especially the non-Pauline evidence—which gives full value to both 
sides as mutually complementary. ‘It must . . . be admitted’ (to quote 
a Protestant writer?) ‘that the co-existence in the N.T. of the doctrine 
of justification by faith and of reward according to works remains one 
of the antinomies of the Christian religion, of which, if the Ritschlian 
position be refused, no satisfactory synthesis has yet been attained’; 

‘ In collaboration with L. Cerfaux he was responsible for the article ‘Justice 


et Justification’ in the supplement to the Dictionnaire de la Bible. 
2 R. S. Franks in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, viii. 565. 
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and nobody could deny—least of all after reading this impressive study 
—that the New Testament insists strenuously upon the necessity for 
good works. But it is still difficult to see room in the New Testament 
for a doctrine of merit; and to interpret its terminology of reward and 
punishment so must remain, in the eyes of many, not deeply and pro- 
perly paradoxical but superficial. 

The tendency of Dr. Descamps’s thought is illustrated by his exegesis 
of Luke 15!*-3?: the elder brother appears, in his view, to be a Christian 
who remains within the family and is ‘just’; the prodigal son is a peni- 
tent; the father treats both alike, with the same mercy. That is, the 
story is ‘pastorally’ interpreted, as applying exclusively to persons within 
the Church, not ‘prophetically’, as referring to the rejection of the self- 
righteous in favour of the penitent. Many readers will see here an 
artificial ‘allegorization’, and will hold rather that the idea of the elder 
brother’s ‘justice’ is precisely what the story was designed to exclude. 
After this, it is no surprise to find this explicit statement, at the close 
of Part II: 

‘La proclamation de la Loi parfaite, dans le sermon sur la montagne, 
aeu pour effet de placer aussi la vie des fidéles sous le signe de la justice 
rétributive de Dieu; nous avons montré . . . le réle de la justice dans le 
royaume et la place qui y est assignée aux justes. Suivant cet aspect, le 
chrétien se dispose au salut eschatologique, non précisément en recevant 
le bienfait divin de la justice, mais en acquérant un titre propre & lui 
assurer, lors du jugement sur les ceuvres, une sentence favorable; on 
peut placer le théme, cette fois, dans l’éclairage du judaisme tardif, a 
condition d’insister sur la différence entre les ceuvres chrétiennes et les 
euvres juives, et de parler, suivant l’expression qui semble conservée 
dans Actes de Paul, v, d’une justification réalisée non par la Loi, mais par 
les ceuvres de justice (chrétienne)’ (p. 245). 

Similarly, the parable of the labourers in the vineyard, which on any 
natural interpretation must be regarded as a broadside fired into ‘merit’, 
is summed up thus: 

‘Il ne s’agit pas de la gratuité absolue des dons divins, mais d’une sorte 
de marge laissée libre 4 la bonté divine, dans la répartition des récom- 
penses; en outre, le probléme en jeu n’est pas directement celui de la 
justification, mais la question plus modeste des biens spirituels qui sont 
conférés par Dieu aux diverses catégories de fidéles’ (p. 285). 

One is bound to add that the source criticism, although it is conducted 
with great ingenuity and on carefully defined principles, is not likely 
always to carry conviction. To take an instance at random, the theory of 
the combination of two traditions in the story of the sheep and the goats, 
and the tracing of the term of Sika, in Matt. 2537 to an Aramaic 
tradition going back to the words of Jesus himself is skilful but any- 
thing but secure. 
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But if not all the arguments nor all the interpretations carry convic- 
tion, the fact remains that this is a noble store of material, marshalled 
with great erudition, documented with astonishing thoroughness, and 
containing a large number of extremely suggestive ideas. For example, 
on pp. 70, 71 there is an acute investigation of the vocabulary of the 
Moses-Jesus parallels in Stephen’s speech, which may well prove of 
importance in the elucidation of primitive Christology; on pp. 84 ff. 
the literary structure of the famous ‘hymn’ in 1 Tim. 3°° is illuminat- 
ingly analysed and exegetically considered with very valuable results; 
on pp. 43-45, 213-19 there are suggestive remarks about the meaning 
of dSixacos with reference to the sages of Judaism and the Christian 
disciple in his capacity as teacher ; and (as an illustration of the minute- 
ness with which the literature of the subject is examined) there is, in 
a footnote to p. 66, a penetrating critique of R. P. C. Hanson’s criticism 
in Hermathena of G. D. Kilpatrick’s article on Luke 2347 in F.7.S. xliii. 

Altogether, Dr. Descamps has put biblical scholars, both those who 
agree and those who disagree with his conclusions, deeply in his debt 
for this fine and very learned study. The pity is that he deliberately 
presupposes FE. Tobac’s researches in the Pauline use of these words,’ 
whereas the theme really calls for a carefully worked out conspectus of 
the Pauline and the non-Pauline evidence side by side. 


Thémes Bibliques: études sur expression et le développement de la 
Révélation, by Jacques GUILLET. Pp. 284. Aubier, 1951. 495 fr. 


THE writer’s confessed purpose is to take certain specimen themes, 
almost arbitrarily, from the religion of Israel and to see whether they 
can be traced coherently right through the Old Testament and up to 
Christ. It is a familiar fact that it is all too easy to impose coherence 
and continuity where there are none, and to fancy a unity of design in 
what are, in reality, widely dissimilar and unconnected writings; and 
that it is the easier to do this when one starts from themes to which the 
New Testament has lent its authority and which one is tempted to 
read back, post eventum, into the minds of the Hebrew writers. 

But this book has in the main escaped these pitfalls and has succeeded 
in finding themes which do, in fact, flow so steadily through biblical 
thought that it is no mere fancy which recognizes their waters springing 
up in various widely diverse parts of the Bible. These are developments 
of thought and experience which M. Guillet is justified in speaking of 
as nothing short of supernatural. The subjects selected are: the exodus 
and the march across the desert; grace, justice, and truth (two chapters); 


' E. Tobac, Le Probléme de la justification dans saint Paul (Universitas Catholica 
Lovaniensis, 1908), which I have unfortunately not been able to obtain. 
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themes concerning sin; themes concerning damnation ; themes of hope; 
and the ‘breath’ of Yahweh. 

Sometimes it must be confessed that one meets strange exegesis and 
far-fetched ideas. It is difficult to believe that in Hosea 2'9 2°, ‘. . . I will 
betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and in judgement, &c.’, the 
‘in’ means ‘at the cost of’ (beth pretii) (p. 56); or that Hosea 6": 2, 
contrary to the familiar exegesis, is intended to represent something 
better than a shallow and unreal repentance (p. 166). It is impossible 
to follow the Greek Fathers in believing that in John 1'° ydpw avri 
yapiros refers to the substitution of the ‘new’ grace for the old (p. 92"). 
It is surely fanciful, although deeply suggestive, to treat as a deliberately 
planned effect the solitariness of the vine in John 15: ‘Point d’échappées 
sur les collines de Palestine, nul écho du chant des vendangeurs ou des 
joies de la féte. Dieu, seul, examine sa créature et cueille le fruit de 
l'amour. Dans le silence de la terre s’éléve “le chant du Bien-Aimé sur 
sa vigne”’ ’ (p. 207). Finally, it is hard to swallow the connexion between 
‘breath’ and ‘speaking’ as a serious contribution to the elucidation of 
the relation between the Spirit and the Word of God (p. 214), or to 
feel at all confident that the fact that breathing continues during sleep 
really contributed to the idea that spirit was something over which 
man has not full control (p. 220). 

But in general, full recognition is accorded to the limitations of Old 
Testament thought, and the most careful and scholarly attention is 
given to details of language, date, and interpretation. To take one 
instance, the purely ‘secular’ meaning of the root XDM is allowed in 
Isa. 652°, where the translation ‘manquer les cent ans, ce sera étre 
maudit’ (p. 96) gives the obvious sense, as against the R.V.’s ‘the sinner 
being an hundred years old shall be accursed’. Further, the book is 
full of extremely interesting sidelights on matters of biblical theology. 
The treatment of the idea of universal sin in the Old Testament and 
of St. Paul’s contribution to the subject is admirable (pp. 100-3); the 
discussion of the reason for the choice of the terms aydmy and ydpis is 
important (pp. 89, 90); and it is a striking suggestion (p. 241) that, 
since unction in the Old Testament was intended as consecration to 
some permanent office, whereas access of the Spirit was usually tem- 
porary and ad hoc, it was natural that Spirit and unction should rarely 
be connected until endowment with the Spirit came to be seen (as in 
the New Testament) to be permanent. The treatment of the theme of 
justification is interesting, particularly in view of Dr. Descamps’s work 
reviewed herewith: ‘no salvation without just living, but no just living 
without salvation’ is virtually the conclusion (p. 70)—and in that form 
few Protestants could complain of the doctrine. 
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But this book is more than a treasury of interesting ideas: it is written 
in a deeply religious vein by one who on occasion displays tersely 
epigrammatic flashes of insight, and sometimes rises to an almost poetic 
beauty and intensity of thought. Here, at the end of the chapter on 
Sin, is an example of how the scholar and the prophet meet: 

‘Il est difficile, parmi tous ces rapprochements (analogies, that is, be- 
tween the attitude of Christ to the callousness of the people, and the Old 
Testament descriptions of Yahweh’s dealings with Israel), de discerner 
ceux qui sont conscients, volontairement suggérés par les Evangiles, et 
ceux qui proviennent de l’analogie des situations. Cette difficulté méme 
est le signe d’une continuité profonde. A travers toute la Bible, les traits 
de Dieu, les traits du péché se retrouvent identiques. Mais il faut l’horreur 
de Jésus en agonie devant le calice qui l’attend pour que se révéle ce que 
Ancien Testament nommait, d’un mot devenu banal, “‘Vhorreur de 
Yahweh”’. 

‘Cette révélation n’est point l’émotion que dégage une scéne émouvante. 
Elle est la manifestation, par l’Esprit-Saint, du sens profond des gestes 
évangéliques. L’agonie de Jésus demeure une énigme tant que le chrétien 
n’éprouve pas le caractére littéralement mortel du péché. Mais une fois 
admis dans |’intimité de Dieu, une fois introduit par |’Esprit dans I’extase 
d’amour qui unit le Pére et le Fils, le chrétien découvre le vrai nom du 
péché qui l’arrache & ce foyer: la mort.’ C. F. D. Movie 


Reallexicon fiir Antike und Christentum, Band I: A und O-Bauen. 
Edited by THEODOR KLauser. Pp. 640. Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 
1950. 

AFTER six years of preparation the first part of R.A.C. was published in 
1941, too late to circulate in England. By 1943 six parts had appeared, 
the seventh followed in 1945, and the eighth, completing the first volume, 
in 1950, when the earlier parts were also reprinted with the assistance 
of the Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft. Each part is of 80 
pages, double-columned, with about 400 words to the column, so that 
volume i contains some 50,000 words. It is intended to complete the 
undertaking in six volumes, three parts being published each year. If 
each volume is to consist of three parts, we may hope for completion 
about 1965. Thus the Lexicon is a substantial work, though a good deal 
smaller than the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique or the Dictionnaire 
d’archéologie chrétienne. The individual articles are also for the most 
part substantial, those of the first volume averaging almost six columns 
or about 2,300 words; it seems to be the editor’s policy to avoid brief 
notes. There are no plates, but a few articles (chiefly Altar and Basilika) 
are illustrated by figures in the text. 

The scope of the Lexicon is the study of the relations between the 
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ancient world and early Christianity. Territorially it covers the Mediter- 
ranean world; chronologically the later limit is normally about A.D. 600, 
the earlier, whatever seems relevant and practicable in each case. No 
aspect of human culture, material or spiritual, is excluded from con- 
sideration but contributors are expected to sift critically the pertinent 
material and to set it out systematically rather than to offer judgements 
of value. No national or (unlike the great French dictionaries) confes- 
sional point of view is adopted. 

Some idea of the relative size of articles can be obtained from a few 
samples: Advent, 13 columns, Aegypten 10, Africa 6, Alchemie 13, 
Alexander (the Great) 9, Alexandria 12, Allegorese 10, Altar 44, Altes 
Testament 9, Amulett 14, Apokalyptik 6, Apologetik 11, Architektur 
10, Aristoteles 11, Asia 8, Askese 46, Astrologie 14, Astronomie 5, 
Athanasius 6, Attis 10, Auferstehung 20, Aufklarung 17, Augustinus 12, 
Baal 50, Babylon 16, Basilika 35. Apart from proper names the articles 
are usually given under the appropriate German words—Taufe, not 
baptismus, and Seele, not anima—but to this rule there are many excep- 
tions, some perhaps because the words are more technical (annona, 
arcosolium, audientia episcopalis, baptisterium) and others for less evi- 
dent reasons, e.g. auctoritas and the cross-references Aberglaube s. 
superstitio and Apotheose s. consecratio. Any difficulty in consulting 
the Lexicon has been forestalled by ample cross-references. 

Only from the proper names can one yet judge whether there are any 
significant omissions. Those Christian writers whom one would most 
expect scem all to be present; among the martyrs only Agatha and 
Agnes are included, for the sake of the folk or pagan elements in their 
cultus. Articles are written on several large geographical areas, but only 
on two cities, Alexandria and Antioch. Athens might have been ex- 
pected, probably Arles and possibly Aquileia. Indeed, since the object 
of the Lexicon is to facilitate the study of continuity and discontinuity 
of cultures, it seems fair to ask for a more generous provision, in future 
volumes, of articles on those cities which, by their historical continuity, 
either became centres and organs of cultural continuity or else provoke 
us to ask why they were not. 

The first suggestion of the Lexicon, now edited by Theodor Klauser 
of Bonn, came from Délger, whose name stands on the title-page with 
Hans Lietzmann, J. H. Waszink, and Leopold Wenger. S‘nce the work 
was planned as an undertaking of international scholarship, it is pre- 
sumably due to the war and perhaps to the destruction of many contri- 
butions, including Cumont’s, that four-fifths of the first volume has 
been written by German scholars. However, there are already several 
articles by Waszink and some important contributions from Bardy, 


Gar. NS. 3. I 
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Cerfaux, Capelle, De Labriolle, Van den Leeuw, and a few other non- 
Germans; the only article by an Englishman is Hugh Last’s shor 
Auditorium. It implies no disrespect to the high level of scholarship go 
far attained to hope for a fuller application of the principle of finding ‘fiir 
jedes Stichwort méglichst den besten Sachkenner der Welt’. We shall 
look forward to such names as Courcelle, Festugitre, Paul Henry, 
Marrou, Martin Nilsson, and A. D. Nock. 

In turning to particular articles, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
R.A.C. is neither Pauly-Wissowa nor Vacant-Mangenot, and one who 
approaches it from the Christian side cannot expect a full discussion of 
patristic teaching. Take, as an example of what we are likely to find, the 
eight-column article on St. Ambrose by W. Wilbrand. Three columns 
are given to (A) Ambrose’s secular education, two to (B) his theology 
and Kirchenpolitik, one to (C) his attitude to pagans, Jews, and heretics, 
and another to (D) his Grundlehren. A and B are excellent, though 
‘theology’ is rather a misnomer, since the theme of B is the sources, not 
the substance, of Ambrose’s teaching. C is quite adequate, if short, 
but D would have been far more interesting if, instead of a bare indica- 
tion of some fundamental doctrines, the author had shown how 
Ambrose’s theology was affected by his secular reading and his know- 
ledge of Greek theology. Still, one can see that just as the theologian 
will welcome section A, the classical student may find just what he wants 
in D. 

The brief article on St. Basil is even more open to the above criticism. 
We are told about his use of rhetorical forms and his knowledge of 
classical literature and philosophy, but not of the effect of all this upon 
his formulation, for instance, of the doctrine of the Trinity, a theme 
which the author, Bardy, could certainly have handled if he had been 
so instructed. How easy it is to be hypercritical about one’s own 
interests will be admitted by every user of an encyclopaedia. But Dom 
Capelle’s excellent article on St. Augustine shows that something of this 
sort can be done even in a short space. 

I have noticed blemishes or questionable statements here and there 
in the more theological articles. That on the Old Testament, for in- 
stance, while it contains an able summary of the Christian attitude to it, 
with a very valuable collection of references, says nothing of Cyprian’s 
Testimonia or, even more curiously, of the Regulae of Tyconius; and the 
reference to Tertullian, Praescr. Haer. 39, does not justify the assertion, 
‘Der griechische Kanon und Text ist untastbar’. The article Arche 
VII Kirchenvater brings out several patristic interpretations of Noah’s 
Ark, but overlooks one of the most important, the mixture of clean and 
unclean animals, already a type of the corpus permixtum in Callistus and 
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the Ad Novatianum. The logic of Apollinarius’s Christology is opposed 
to the Church’s respect for mystery, but it may be doubted whether 
the Antiochenes were any less logical, at least in intention. Apollinaris 
Sidonius is treated almost exclusively as a man of letters, much of his 
ecclesiastical significance being thus omitted. It is scarcely enough to 
say that ‘die germanische Geschichtsforschung ihm unschiatzbares 
Quellenmaterial verdankt’. 

It may be, though I would not on the present evidence venture to 
affirm it, that the treatment of Christian doctrine will call for a little 
more editorial scrutiny; but a few faults do not destroy general con- 
fidence, and I would rather point to the many interesting and useful 
articles within or touching this field. Arkandisziplin is businesslike, 
Askese full, Ataraxie thought-provoking, Auferstehung a useful group- 
ing of pagan and Christian material. In social matters, Arbeitsruke 
includes a good summary of Christian legislation, and Armenpflege 
allows fruitful comparison of pagan and Christian practice. Asylrecht 
and Audientia episcopalis are useful and well-documented summaries, 
particularly the former. 

The principal archaeological articles are Aberkios (with a line-by- 
line commentary on the inscription), Altar, Arkitektur, Baptisterium 
(with a catalogue of early examples) and Basilika; perhaps Archiv may 
be included in this category. I cannot pronounce an adequately in- 
formed opinion upon them, but Basilika gave me just what I wanted, a 
scholarly review of recent discoveries and theories. 

There are, of course, many articles on subjects (pagan gods, individual 
writers) which are treated at greater length in dictionaries already acces- 
sible to most scholars. The particular value of this Lexicon evidently 
lies in its point of view and in the Auseinander-setzung of the pagan and 
Christian material. A simple example of the stimulus to thought which 
this method provides is afforded by the regional surveys (Africa, Egypt, 
Arabia, Armenia, &c.) which outline the development of Christianity 
against the political, ethnical, religious, and literary background. 

It is greatly to be desired that the editor and the publishers will be 
able to press on with this valuable undertaking, and certainly not less 
quickly than they anticipate. In conclusion, it should be noted that the 
periodical Antike und Christentum will soon, it is hoped, be revived to 
provide both preparatory studies and supplements to the Lexicon; and 
that the Lexicon itself, although inevitably expensive at present owing 
to the rate of exchange, is not altogether beyond the reach of the 
private scholar. Volume i costs DM. 70.50, or in England about £6. tos. 
It is excellently printed. 

Lieferung 9 (Bauer-Beschneidung), the first part of volume it, has 
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now appeared. We welcome a substantial article, Bekehrung, by 
A. D. Nock. 


Liturgie und Glaube, by Kart FEDERER. Pp. viii+144. Freiburg 
in der Schweiz: Paulusverlag, 1950. fr. 6. 


THOUGH the now more familiar phrase, lex orandi lex credendi, is 
ambiguous, its original form is clear: Legem credendi lex statuat suppli- 
candi. This book, the fourth in the series of patristic studies entitled 
Paradosis, examines the history both of the phrase and of the idea ia 
the Latin Fathers. It is a theologiegeschichtliche inquiry, intended as a 
necessary preliminary contribution towards the theological study of 
the relation between liturgy, belief, and authority. 

The phrase first occurs in the Capitula Coelestini preserved by 
Dionysius Exiguus as an appendix to Celestine I’s letter to the Gallic 
bishops. The author of the maxim was not the Pope, but Prosper of 
Aquitaine, who originally meant no more by it than that God, through 
St. Paul in 1 Tim. 2'~4, has imposed upon the church the obligation 
of intercession (lex supplicandi) which logically carries with it the 
obligation of belief (lex credendi) in the necessity of grace. Prosper, 
who was also aware of the wider implications of his maxim, was 
closely dependent upon Augustine. Federer discusses Augustine’s use 
of the ‘proof from liturgy’ in some detail and traces its antecedents, 
mainly in Ambrose, Optatus, Cyprian, and Tertullian. Doctrinal 
argument from the Lord’s Prayer was always prominent; but this, of 
course, was a form of scriptural proof, particularly in Cyprian, who 
does not seem to allow independent authority to liturgy. But the idea 
of prayer as expressing the mind and faith of the church appears in 
the earlier writers to be used more powerfully by Augustine. It be- 
comes an ecclesiastical counterpart of Tertullian’s testimonium animae 
naturaliter christianae. At the end Federer returns to the Semi-Pelagian 
controversy, treating Vincent’s demand for the consensio patrum as 
being directed primarily against Augustine’s allegedly novel exegesis 
of scripture which Augustine and Prosper defend by their appeal to 
tradition expressed in liturgy. Even so (Federer argues) the con- 
troversy could not have been settled without recognition of the 
authority of the See of Rome. 

The historical exposition is careful and interesting. It was a proper 
and useful undertaking, though necessarily incomplete without a 
parallel study of the Greek Fathers. Theologically, however, it raises 
more problems than it solves. That liturgy is a bearer of tradition and 
a witness to Christian faith is obvious, and we are familiar today with 
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its use as historical evidence. But the authority of liturgy seems to 
resolve itself either into the authority of scripture, as in the case of 
the Lord’s Prayer and in the original sense of the maxim under 
discussion, or into the authority of the church. In the latter case, is 
the authority of liturgy, since it expresses the mind of the whole 
company of the faithful, higher than that of the teaching ministry? 
Federer does not accept this implication, though he appears frequently 
to find it attractive. He recognizes how delicate are the relations be- 
tween scripture, tradition (whether liturgical or in the consensio 
patrum), and the ecclesia discens. He does not claim to have reached 
theological conclusions, but rather to have provided some of the 
necessary material. There are indications that his own confidence in 
the infallibility of the church would lead him to solutions too facile 
for many readers of the Fournal. S. L. GREENSLADE 


Probleme altchristlicher Anthropologie, by HEINRICH Karpp. Pp. 
256. C. Bertelsmann, Guetersloh, 1950. 


Tuts book, a doctor’s thesis accepted by Marburg University, is a 
painstaking analysis of the main currents of early patristic teaching 
on certain aspects of the human soul, especially its origin. It deals 
chiefly with Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, but also 
takes account of Lactantius and Arnobius and some of the later 
Fathers such as Gregory of Nyssa and St. Augustine. Tertullian is 
evidently more akin than the subtler Greek theologians to the author’s 
mentality. Tertullian’s emphasis on the body as an equal partner of 
the soul, which is not an individual creation but is transmitted by a 
kind of ‘spiritual seed’, is considered to be a modification of the 
Valentinian teaching, according to which some of the substance of 
Sophia is transmitted to her danghter Achamoth and through her to 
the Demiurge. Dr. Karpp sees as the principal advantages of Tradu- 
cianism that it prevents Original Sin from being linked to physical 
generation, and that it preserves intact the unity of the human 
compound. 

In Creationism, especially in its first adumbrations found in Clement 
of Alexandria, he is on less secure ground. For Clement’s distinction 
between the rational soul and the irrational parts of man does not 
imply, as the author believes Clement to have thought, a division in the 
human being. In the presentation of this part of the patristic teaching 
on the soul Dr. Karpp has evidently been influenced by his Lutheran- 
Barthian tendencies—he defends, for example, the term deification 
as not un-Christian on the sole ground that it also occurs in Luther 
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(p. 113, footnote )}—which leads him to reject any teaching on the 
superiority of the soul over the body as un-Biblical. According to him 
it is the teaching of the Bible that the body, too, ‘ bears the image of 
God’ (p. 165). It is inevitable that such a view should to some 
extent obscure his understanding of the Greek Fathers, who teach 
unanimously that the eix«yv is in the soul (or, as the Antiochenes, in 
man’s dominion over the rest of creation), but condemn the opinion 
that it could refer in any way to the body (so Origen against Celsus, 
and Cyril of Alexandria against the Anthropomorphites ). 

The teaching of Origen on the pre-existence of the soul is presented 
in a very sympathetic spirit which, however, seems not always to be 
clearly aware of the dangers involved in his bold speculations. Indeed, 
the author attributes to Origen’s influence the acceptance by the 
Church of the purely spiritual nature of the soul as well as of ‘the 
ascetical demands which necessarily derive from his view of the body’ 
—an opinion which seems to leave out of account a number of other 
influences. 

The studies of Lactantius and Arnobius are adequate, but Gregory 
of Nyssa ought not to have been dismissed in a few sentences. 
Perhaps it might also have been wiser to leave out St. Augustine 
altogether rather than to give him a too summary treatment at the 
end. The bibliography evidently suffers from the fact that recent non- 
German publications, such as those by Daniélou on Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa, have not been accessible to the author. 

H. C. GRatr 


Homélies Pascales I: Une homélie inspirée du Traité sur la Pdque 
d’Hippolyte. Etude, édition, et traduction par PrerRE NAUurTIN. 
Pp. 203. (Sources chrétiennes 27.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 


1951. 570 fr. 
Pére NAUTIN has recently been acquiring a reputation for putting the cat 
among the pigeons where Hippolytus is concerned. This volume is 
likely to cause less controversy than his previous works. He here edits, 
with a French translation and long introduction, the Paschal homily 
printed among the spuria of John Chrysostom (P.G. lix. 735-46), and 
ascribed to Hippolytus in some florilegia, and in one manuscript 
(Cryptoferratensis B. a. LV) representing a different line of tradition 
from that of the pseudo-Chrysostom homilies. The attribution to 
Hippolytus can be traced back to the earliest evidence for the sermon’s 
existence, in the sixth century, and has received a strong advocate in 
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Pére C. Martin. It was challenged, however, in a vigorous article by the 
late Dom R. H. Connolly in the Journal, xlvi (1945), pp. 192 f. 

In his introduction the editor gives a clear account of the manuscripts 
and editions, and discusses the date and authorship for which the de- 
cisive evidence must be internal. Adequate reasons are given for denying 
Hippolytus’ authorship, and for dating the sermon after the Arian con- 
troversy. In the third chapter the editor argues that the preacher must 
have used a source, since the sermon has much in common with the 
Tractatus Origenis edited by Batiffol and Wilmart, on the one hand, and 
with Gaudentius of Brescia on the other. Mainly on the ground that in 
one strand of tradition our sermon is ascribed to Hippolytus, Pére 
Nautin concludes that the source in question is Hippolytus’ lost work 
epi Tob macxa. This is an interesting conjecture. The book concludes 
with indexes of the biblical references and Greek words. 


Jean Chrysostome: Sur  Incompréhensibilité de Dieu. Introduction 
de FERDINAND CAVALLERA, S.J., et de JEAN Daniéiou, S.J. 
Traduction et notes de ROBERT FLACELIERE. Pp. 317. (Sources 
chrétiennes 28.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1951. 720 fr. 


PROFESSOR FLACELIERE translates the five homilies of John Chrysostom 
on the Incomprehensibility of God, preached at Antioch against 
Eunomius and the Anomeans shortly after his ordination to the priest- 
hood in 386. The text is reprinted from Montfaucon. The well-known 
patristic scholars, F. Cavallera and J. Daniélou, provide an excellent 
introduction of 70 pages, with all necessary information about Chrysos- 
tom’s polemic against the Anomeans, his treatment of divine transcen- 
dence and the concept of dread, the angelology so prominent in the 
sermons, and the valuable evidence that they give about liturgical prac- 
tice. This is a welcome addition to a very useful series. 


The Oecumenical Documents of the Faith. Edited with introduction 
and notes by T. HERBERT BINDLEY. Fourth edition, revised with 
introduction and notes by F. W. GREEN. Pp. viii + 246. London: 
Methuen, 1950. 21s. 

Tus is a conservative revision of a book which has been long used as a 

convenient collection of texts by theological students. More extended 

introductory matter has been added, and the notes improved and 
enlarged. The essentials of the book remain as before. In criticism it is 
fair to say that the revision could have been more thoroughgoing. For 
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example, the counter-anathemas attributed to Nestorius are accepted 
as genuine (pp. 124 ff.). Statements about manuscript readings would 
have read differently if the editor had used the great critical edition of 
Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum Ocecumenicorum. At p. 197, 1. 3 (‘the Greek 
text of the Acts gives é« dv¥o0 ¢dvcewv’) read ‘two Greek manuscripts of 
the Acts give é« 5. ¢.’ Many notes on the Councils would have been 
modified had Canon Green been able to consult Dr. Kelly’s Early 
Christian Creeds. But a prolonged list of errata is unnecessary. Bindley’s 
book is again available in an edition which is a definite improvement on 
the original. For this those who are beginning elementary studies in 
theology have reason to be grateful. H. Cuapwicx 


The Letters of Saint Athanasius concerning the Holy Spirit, trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes by C. R. B. SHapianp. 
Pp. 57 + 147. London: Epworth Press, 25s. 


A VALUABLE contribution to the library of English readers of theology has 
been made by the translation of this correspondence. Without offering 
an edition of the Greek, but giving careful attention to the manuscript 
tradition, Mr. Shapland has introduced some sixty emendations into the 
benedictine text, and draws attention to the most important of these ina 
series of valuable footnotes. The excellent translation has the distinction 
of readableness, a distinction all too rare in the Englishing of patristic 
writings. Mr. Shapland alters the traditional form of the correspondence 
in two respects by taking letters II and III together as one epistle, and 
ending his translation at IV. 7. He regards St. Athanasius’ exposition of 
Mt. 1237 in IV. 8-23 as a treatise independent of the correspondence 
with Serapion, and does not translate it. 

Since these letters unfold the beginnings of the controversy over the 
consubstantial deity of the Holy Spirit, some part of the introduction 
is devoted to the historical development of Macedonianism. In his 
general description of this Mr. Shapland is clearly right. If too sharp a 
distinction is drawn between the “Tropici’ and the later Macedonians, 
and the reason for the application of the word ‘Macedonian’ to the 
enemies of the Spirit not indicated with definiteness (p. 25), Mr. Shap- 
land recognizes clearly the interdependence of the evidence (and its 
consequent scarcity) for Macedonius’ pneumatomachism. That the 
athanasian correspondence reveals a phase of the trinitarian controversy 
largely episodic in character (p. 34) is a conclusion dictated, one feels, by 
the author’s inadequate appreciation of the [Tvedya-xriopa tradition in 
Macedonianism. Not all Macedonians found solace in ‘question- 
begging formulae’ (p. 28). 
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An occasional misprint appears. Origen’s name is misspelt, p. 12 (2), 
and the date of Eunomius’ death given wrongly, p. 198. There is an ob- 
scure note on p. 24 (32). Several minor errors occur. Thus the names of 
the eastern delegates to Rome are stated incorrectly, p. 25 (46), and a 
doubtful interpretation of the 6j,oovcvov of Socrates V. 8 is given, p. 22 
(23). Mr. Shapland frequently cites Ep. 8 as the work of St. Basil, and 
although he is supported in this by Serge Boulgakof, le Paraclet, p. 77 
(3), the attribution runs counter to the general conclusion of modern 
scholarship. One observes with regret Mr. Shapland’s tendency to oppose 
the metaphysical and ethical concepts of sanctification. But to overlook 
the main purpose and value of the book for the sake of these few limita- 
tions would show merely an excessive concern for detail in a work which 
no one can read without much profit and appreciation. 

H. R. SMYTHE 


Het Woord MYZTHPION in de Catechesen van Cyrillus van Feru- 
zalem, by J. C. M. Fruytisr, S.J. Pp. x+196. Nijmegen: 
Centrale Drukkerij, 1950. 


THIS is an interesting and valuable lexical and theological study of a 
word whose importance in the writings of the Greek Fathers is matched 
by the elusiveness of its exact meaning. Dr. Fruytier sets out to examine 
its use in the Catecheses of Cyril of Jerusalem by a process of investiga- 
tion into the root meaning of the word, its significance in any given 
context, and its presumed meaning for the audience. Much space is 
devoted in the first part of the book to a somewhat over-weighted dis- 
cussion of method and to a rather unnecessarily elaborate glossary of 
the grammatical terms to be employed. This, however, is followed by 
a valuable survey of the use of the term pvoryproy in the centuries pre- 
ceding Cyril himself, and finally by an analysis of the passages in his 
work in which it occurs. 

The book thus covers a considerably wider field than the title sug- 
gests. The author devotes a brief section to pagan usage, noting the 
wide range of meaning, from its cultic significance to the purely secular 
sense of ‘secret’, which it possesses in classical authors. He touches on 
its Old Testament use, with particular reference to its significance of 
‘a secret in the counsel of God, now to be revealed’ (Dan. 277, LXX). 
This sense of ‘a divine truth’, with the implication that it is a truth 
revealed, is fundamental to the New Testament use of the term, and is 
expounded fully in a useful treatment of the word in the gospels and 
St. Paul’s epistles. The view that the latter’s employment of pvorrpiov 
belongs to the milieu of the Hellenistic mysteries is rightly rejected. 
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In this connexion Dr. Fruytier gives a good note on the much-disputed 
interpretation of Eph. 53. The general sense of the word in the epistles 
is defined as ‘an outward manifestation of a hitherto concealed pro- 
found divine reality’. A survey follows of the history of the term in the 
second- and third-century Fathers. This is necessarily a brief summary, 
and a fuller treatment would be desirable of the relation of pvornpiov to 
tumos, of the place of the word in Origen’s teaching, of the use by 
Christian writers of the terminology of the ‘mysteries’, and of the 
growth of the conception of the disctplina arcani. A detailed examination 
of the relevant passages of Cyril is fully illustrated by analyses in dia- 
grammatic form. In his writings the primary sense of ‘an event which 
is a supernatural token of a divine truth’ is resolved into the particular 
significance of Scripture and Creed as ‘mysteries’ of the faith, the death 
of Christ as the ‘mystery’ of salvation, and the Eucharist as the ‘mystery’ 
enshrined in ritual. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that more consideration is not given in 
this survey to the problem of the unity of the Catecheses. 


BASILE DE CESAREE, Homélies sur ’ Hexaéméron (Sources chréti- 
ennes), STANISLAS GET, Paris, Editions du Cerf, pp. 538. 
fr. 1250. 


Tuis volume must be acknowledged as one of the best which this excel- 
lent series has so far afforded the patristic student. Professor Giet is 
already well known for his studies of St. Basil, particularly his book 
Les Idées et l'action sociales de S. Basile, published in 1941; and he 
has now applied his learning to an exceptionally attractive part of 
Basil’s works. The result is a valuable and handy edition, well indexed 
and provided with an adequate bibliography. 

The introduction deals first with Basil’s object in delivering this 
series of homilies and with his exegetical methods, and it includes a 
brief analysis of their contents. A discussion of the relation between 
Basil’s work on the Creation and the discussion of the subject by Gregory 
of Nyssa is followed by an account of the former’s attitude to pagan 
culture and a short inquiry into his sources. Of these the most important, 
so far as earlier commentaries on the Creation are concerned, are Philo, 
Origen (despite Basil’s insistence on the literal sense of Scripture), and 
Theophilus of Antioch. Professor Giet rightly draws attention both to 
the importance of the latter’s influence on Basil and to the freedom with 
which Basil handles the material which he derives from him. The Hexae- 
meron falsely ascribed to Eustathius of Antioch is excluded from the list 
of Basil’s possible sources on the ground that Zoepfl has shown this work 
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to be a late fourth-century compilation which borrows from Basil. It 
might, however, be noticed that there are passages in which Basil is at 
some pains to refute notions which are in fact to be found in pseudo- 
Eustathius. Thus the belief in the power of magic to draw down the 
moon, ridiculed by Basil as an old wives’ fable, is not only alluded to by 
Cleomedes, as Giet’s note points out (p. 384), but is actually discussed 
and apparently given some credence by pseudo-Eustathius. Whether 
this is sufficient ground for holding that the latter’s work, or any part of 
it, was already known to Basil nevertheless remains doubtful. 

In his discussion of pagan sources the author owes much to Cour- 
tonne’s S. Basile et l’Hellenisme. Adequate notes to the text call atten- 
tion to many borrowings from classical authors, but it is unfortunate that 
in a volume of this size there is no space to deal fully with the interesting 
and important question of the scope of Basil’s classical learning, and in 
particular with the problem how far he knew the philosophers from 
their actual works and how far he was dependent on anthologies and 
doxographical manuals. 

The notes to the text are generally sound and illuminating. The sug- 
gestion is interesting that the ‘Syrian’ whose opinion Basil quotes on the 
meaning of the Spirit’s ‘brooding’ upon the waters is perhaps Theo- 
philus of Antioch (p. 169). A note on Basil’s geography (p. 218) amply 
illustrates his dependence upon, and uncritical acceptance of, ancient 
authorities. Against this characteristic defect of fourth-century writers 
more attention might have been paid to the cases where Basil refers to 
his own first-hand observation of nature. Indeed, Basil’s singular 
appreciation of nature is often apparent in this work, and the reader’s 
attention might well have been directed to it. Thus a commonplace 
illustration of the vastness of nature is transformed by Basil’s vivid de- 
scription of white sails, no larger than birds, as seen froma high headland. 
Nor does the translation always do justice to this aspect of the original. 
Basil’s striking picture of the greyness of the sea in a flat calm is per- 
haps hardly rendered adequately by ‘une mer blanchissante’. On the 
whole, however, the translation is very satisfactory. 

The text generally follows that of Garnier with minor rectifications. 
There is an adequate critical apparatus. In one or two cases emenda- 
tions proposed by Garnier and earlier editors seem to have been un- 
necessarily rejected, as, for instance, AaAnBévrwv (p. go), and Seopa, 
which has some manuscript support, for Oeou@ (p. 148). 

It is to be regretted that the compass of the book did not allow a 
fuller account of the later influence of the Homilies, and a comparison 
with Ambrose’s work. G. W. H. LAMPE 
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Bible et Liturgie. La Théologie biblique des sacrements et des fétes 
d’aprés les Péres de VEglise. By JEAN Dantétou, S.J. Les 
Editions du Cerf. Paris, 1951, 750 fr. 


Tuis book has been given a misleading title. Actually Part I, which 
forms the bulk of the book, is an analysis of the types of Baptism, 
Confirmation, and the Eucharist employed in the four surviving cate- 
cheses of the fourth to fifth centuries—Cyril of Jerusalem, Ambrose, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Pseudo-Dionysius. As an anthology of 
the patristic period it is useful in displaying the way in which the 
various authors employ the Biblical types, and incidentally shows the 
contrast between the method employed by Cyril and Ambrose on 
the one hand and Theodore and Pseudo-Dionysius on the other. But 
it contains no rigorous criticism of the way in which each writer indi- 
vidually handles the various types. 

Readers would be wiser not to open this book until they have first 
digested Sacramentum Futuri, by the same author, reviewed in 7.7.8. 
April 1951; in particular the beginnings of typological exegesis in 
the New Testament, which the author illustrates in the present volume 
as underlying the patristic treatment of the Biblical material, are 
much more adequately discussed in Sacramentum Futuri. In this field 
it is interesting to note Pére Daniélou’s heavy debt to recent Swedish 
contributions to New Testament exegesis. Although a useful sequel, 
the present volume cannot be compared in importance with the 
earlier work. 

The critical student of liturgy will not find much assistance in 
Chapter VII on the vexed question of Confirmation, the perplexity 
of the opening paragraph according ill with the certainty of the last 
page. Nor will he be satisfied with the conclusions of the author con- 
cerning the meaning of the term sphragis, which from the references 
given seems clearly to have been applied to the rite as a whole, 
though different writers tend to identify it with different moments in 
the rite. 

The purpose of the book claims to be pastoral, to assist the parish 
clergy to expound the Scriptural types to their people. In that case 
it is perhaps a pity that its publication should coincide with that of 
the new Ordo Sabbati Sancti, which in an endeavour to popularize 
the Paschal Baptismal Vigil has reduced the traditional lessons from 
twelve to four, and has excised such a lesson as Noah’s Ark, so 
admirably expounded by Pére Daniélou in his book. 

A. H. CouratINn 
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Principi e Carattere dell’ Esegesi di S. Gerolamo, by ANGELO PENNA. 
Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici no. 102. pp. xvi + 235. Rome, 
1950. 

Jerome, though subject to the influences of Antiochene and rabbinic 

exegesis, had begun with too profound a reverence for Origen ever to be 

another Theodore of Mopsuestia. The author of this study believes that 
he can see in Jerome a middle road for the exegete between the modern 

Antiochene who regards all allegory as les jeux d’enfants and the 

‘exuberant’ enthusiasm (as he deems it) for Origenist exegesis evident in 

scholars like Daniélou and de Lubac. He is surprisingly severe upon 

Jerome’s principles of textual criticism; he is equally severe upon the 

theological value of Jerome’s interpretations. But he finds in the moral 

applications of those interpretations a useful allegorism based upon, 
and derived from, the literal understanding. 

Yet Jerorme held no principles of exegesis to which he consistently 
kept. He airily announced principles, and as airily failed to obey them. 
The author, with one voice, urges us to study the principles, while, with 
another, he admits that Jerome does not provide principles so much as 
amass of haphazard and practical material. There might be held to be 
afaint element of contradiction, not solely due to the contrast between 
theory and practice, when he writes (p. 219): 

Innanzi tutto . . . meritano la pil ampia approvazione quei principi 
ermeneutici che inculcano la necessita di far precedere sempre ad un’ ese- 
gesi allegorica l’esatta intelligenza letterale del testo. In pratica Gerolamo 
si mostrd non sempre coerente subordinando talvolta |’interpretazione 
letterale a quella spirituale o formulando principi, che avrebbero con- 
dotto ad un allegorismo esagerato. 

The book contains interesting discussions of typus (pp. 125 ff.) and 

theoria (pp. 161 ff.), and a useful bibliography. Owen CHADWICK 


Saint Augustine and the Donatist Controversy. By GEOFFREY 
GRIMSHAW WILLIs. Pp. xv + 199. London: S.P.C.K., 1950. 15s. 


THERE has for some time been rea! need of an up-to-date English book 
on Donatism; for the last monograph on this complicated subject was 
Dr. W. J. Sparrow Simpson’s Saint Augustine and African Church 
Divisions, a small book with relatively few references published as long 
ago as 1910, since when study of Donatism has not stood still. One can- 
not too much admire the energy with which Mr. Willis has worked on 
the almost too abundant sources, and his book will be of permanent 
value to students by reason of its wealth of quotations and references. 
But its arrangement is somewhat disappointing. In the central part of 
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the work the author adopts the never very satisfactory plan of epitomiz- 
ing, which, in the case of St. Augustine’s voluminous works and letters 
concerning Donatism, becomes more than usually wearisome to the 
reader. For Augustine not unnaturally repeated his arguments and Mr, 
Willis is consequently led into a great deal of repetition of points already 
mentioned, an effect enhanced by his last four chapters, which sum up 
and recapitulate the theological issues involved in the Donatist con- 
troversy. One cannot help feeling that it was a mistake for Mr. Willis to 
make Augustine, rather than Donatism itself, the centre of his book. 
Had he not done so he would not have been compelled to compress the 
earlier history of Donatism, before St. Augustine was called upon to 
deal with it, into two chapters, with the result of giving a foreshortened 
perspective of the movement; the eighty-odd years so quickly passed 
over here are essential to an understanding of the issues in dispute. 
Moreover, Mr. Willis’s plan tempts him also to see the Donatists too 
exclusively through the eyes of his hero, so that something of the as- 
perity of the original controversy seems unconsciously to creep into his 
remarks about them. Perhaps he does not fully realize, though he men- 
tions, the genuine social grievances which to some extent excuse the 
violence, illogicality, and intransigence of these long-dead sectaries. 
Mr. Willis writes of them severely and seems to regard the persecution 
directed against them with equanimity, if not with approval. The his- 
torian of the present day can afford to be more generous than contem- 
poraries were. But, having said this, one should add that it is never 
easy to find the perfect form for a study of such complex matters and 
that Mr. Willis makes up in diligence what he lacks in literary crafts- 
manship. 

Some matters of interpretation of evidence call for comment. Mr. 
Willis does not mention (p. 23) that Zosimus’s story of the murder of 
Mascezel by Stilicho is very difficult to harmonize with Orosius’s account 
of Mascezel’s end (Hist. adv. paganos, vii. 36). Though Orosius (who is 
not mentioned) is not a first-class authority, on this point he is entitled to 
attention, as a Westerner more nearly contemporary with the event than 
Zosimus. In discussing, on p. 66, St. Augustine’s statement (Ep. xciii. 
17) that he was converted to a belief that forcible treatment of the Dona- 
tists would have good results partly by the case of his own city (civitas 
mea), Mr. Willis assumes, as others have done, that Hippo is meant. But 
he himself shows (pp. 61, 63, and 67) that Donatism was strong in 
Hippo both before and after the probable date of this letter (408), so that 
it seems impossible that Augustine can mean that repression had 
extinguished it there. The reference must surely be to Augustine’s birth- 
place, Tagaste, where the silence of the Confessions suggests that in 
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Augustine’s boyhood the town was free from schism, a state of affairs 
very probably due to the earlier persecutions of Donatism down to the 
days of Constantius, of which no doubt Augustine is here thinking. 

There are also some actual mistakes. The person called ‘the consul 
Maxentius’ (p. 5) was in fact the Emperor of that name. Nor did 
Mensurius go to Rome primarily to defend his deacon, Felix, from the 
charge of libelling Maxentius, as here stated, but rather to defend him- 
self from the charge of wrongfully harbouring Felix (Optatus, De 
schism. Donatist.i. 17). A misprint on p. 62 dates the Edict of Unity of 
405 in 408. On p. 93 it should be pointed out that éxxAnoia is only 
one of the LXX words used to translate gahal. On p. 94 the enlarged 
Nicene Creed is referred to misleadingly as ‘the Nicene Creed’ and 
the author appears not to realize that the four adjectives it applies to the 
Church do not seem to have been treated as ‘notes of the Church’ in the 
strict sense before the sixteenth century. When mentioning the depen- 
dence of St. Augustine’s idea of the Two Cities upon Tyconius on pp. 
139 f. Mr. Willis does not refer to the latter’s Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse (which is a more direct source of the conception than his Rules), 
although he has done so earlier on p. 21. Finally, it is almost suggested 
on p. 142 that Augustine’s view that coercive political authority is a 
result of the Fall is peculiar to himself and sets him in contrast to 
Ambrose. Actually the idea is to some extent a patristic commonplace 
shared by Ambrose.? 


The Pastoral Care of Souls in South-East France during the Sixth 
Century, by Henry G. J. Becx. Analecta Gregoriana, vol. li. 
Pp. Ixxii + 414. Rome: Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 
1950. 

Tuis comprehensive doctoral thesis of the Faculty of Ecclesiastical 

History in the Gregorian University studies in considerable detail the 

subject indicated by its title. Its author, now a professor in an American 

seminary, has ransacked the fairly abundant sources available in the 
conciliar decrees, lives of saints, and homiletic literature of the period 
to present a picture of the methods and effectiveness of the pastoral 
work of the Provengal clergy. The result is interesting, not only to 
specialists, but to all who wish to gain some idea of the problems facing 
the Church in barbarian Europe. The book deals with what is known of 
the clergy themselves, the practice of worship and sacramental life, 

' Vide Gustave Thils, Les Notes de l’église dans l’apologétique catholique de- 
puis la Réforme (Gembloux, 1937). 


2 R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, vol. i, 3rd 
edit. (Edinburgh and London, 1930), p. 130 and chaps. x and xi passim. 
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preaching, the cult of the saints, and clerical material charity. Its author 
also reveals a close acquaintance with the archaeology of his area in an 
appendix upon the cities of Arles, Marseilles, Vienne, and Lyons. His 
work, though not distinguished in style, is competently done and very 
fully documented; his interpretation of the evidence is usually, though 
not always, judicious. The rather excessive number of misprints, which 
are not all corrected in an errata sheet, may no doubt be charitably attri- 
buted to the unfamiliarity of foreign compositors with English. 


Segundo decenio de estudios sobre patristica espanola (1941-1950), by 
Jost Mapoz, S.J. Estudios Onienses, serie I, vol. v. Pp. 209. 
Madrid: Ediciones FAX, 1951. 


Tuis valuable bibliographical study lists and discusses important books 
and articles dealing with the Spanish patristic age which have appeared 
in the decade ending in 1950. The historical period involved extends 
from the beginnings of Spanish Christianity to Carolingian times and 
the author takes notice not only of works in Spanish but also of those 
in the other chief European languages. In the Rivista Espafiola de Teolo- 
gia of 1941 he published an article entitled ‘Un decenio de estudios 
patristicos en Espafia’ ; and this volume carries on the record of the recent 
renaissance of Spanish patristic studies there reviewed. The result does 
credit to the scholarship of Padre Madoz. All interested in the early 
Spanish Church and all students of Spanish patristic authors (among 
whom are numbered such figures of European importance as Prudentius, 
Orosius, and Isidore of Seville) will find this work indispensable. 
THomas M. PARKER 


The Episcopal Colleagues of Archbishop Thomas Becket, being the 
Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in Hilary 
Term, 1949, by Davip KNow_es. Cambridge University Press, 
1951. pp. ii+190. 12s. 6d. 


THE appearance of this volume will be welcomed by all who heard the 
Ford Lectures, especially as, shortly after their delivery, the Raleigh 
Lecture of the British Academy provided the author with an opportu- 
nity for speaking on the character of the central figure of the contro- 
versy ; and the two works can now be read together. 

The volume gives a valuable and illuminating survey of the tangled 
chronology of the events of 1164 with an examination of the relative 
value of the contemporary accounts. The complexity of the successive 
questions at issue and the difficulties of the bishops in the face of the 
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somewhat erratic behaviour of the archbishop himself make the reader 
not unsympathetic to Bishop William of Norwich who wished himself 
sick of the palsy like his brother of Ely and free of responsibility. The 
seventh appendix reinforces, by an analysis of the manuscripts not 
hitherto undertaken by either supporters or detractors, the credence 
given to the letter Multiplicem attributed to Gilbert Foliot, which has 
been attacked as a forgery by Dom A. L’Huillier and dismissed by 
Mile de Foreville as ‘un divertissement littéraire, qui dés le xiiiéme 
siecle nous donne une parfaite image de l’humour britannique’. One of 
the most cogent arguments for authenticity, in this as in many other 
cases, is the absence of motive for forgery. As Dom Knowles says, ‘it is 
impossible to suggest a motive that could have inspired John [of Salis- 
bury] or any other of the archbishop’s exiled and devoted clerks to 
compose an imaginary letter which cut so cruelly at their master’. 

The dominating interes* of the book is the study of the characters and 
actions of the ‘most distinguished bench of bishops in English history’ 
for the most part elected to their sees without the preponderating royal 
influence which was normal in both earlier and later reigns. Even those 
who through age or illness took a minor part in these events had in their 
day been distinguished by ability of one sort or another. Chesney, for 
example, who was dismissed by a chronicler as a ‘simple and indiscreet 
man’ and is comparatively little known, was in the twenty years he 
tuled his see one of the ablest of administrators. The earlier careers of 
the bishops in most cases account for their actions and attitude to the 
problems. In Roger of York the antagonism of long standing asserted 
itself and it would have been remarkable if he had given support to, or 
even refrained from taking an opportunity of opposing, his old rival. 
The fierce energy and pride of Henry of Winchester had been tempered 
by age and he appears as a more benevolent elder statesman than one 
would have thought his ultimate development likely to be. While many 
of the other bishops deserve and, as a result of this book, will doubtless 
receive fuller biographies than they have yet been accorded, the most 
interesting of them all, because the most enigmatic, the one whose early 
career would logically have led him to support Becket though he was in 
fact his most unrelenting opponent, is Gilbert Foliot. For him Dom 
Knowles has no liking, but perhaps those whose sympathies lie with the 
king rather than with the archbishop will condemn him less completely 
than the judgement at the end of the last appendix. It is good to know 
that a critical edition of Foliot’s letters is in preparation, and it is to be 
hoped that one of the effects of this valuable book will be a new edition 
of Materials for the History of Archbishop Thomas Becket. 

KATHLEEN Major: 
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Godefroy de Saint-Victor. Microcosmos. Texte établi et présenté 
par PHILIPPE DELHAYE. 

PHILIPPE DELHAYE, Le Microcosmos de Godefroy de Saint-Victor, 
Etude théologique. 2 vols., pp. 295, 324. Mémoires et travaux 
publiés par les professeurs des facultés catholiques de Lille, 
fasc. LVI, LVII. Lille: Facultés catholiques; Gembloux: 
Editions J. Duculot, 1951. 


Tue first volume is an edition of the hitherto unpublished Microcosmos 
with a description of the two surviving manuscripts. The second con- 
tains an account of Godfrey’s doctrine, his sources and his historical 
significance. To this Fr. Delhaye has added all material bearing on his 
author’s life and writings that he has been able to find. The appendixes 
will be a gold-mine to the medievalist. To mention only some of the 
subjects dealt with, we are given extracts from Godfrey’s Fons philo- 
sophiae and sermons, a discussion of his possible authorship of a work 
on Canon law, extracts from the Contra quatuor labyrinthos Franciae of 
Walter of St. Victor, a description of some author portraits with plates, 
notices from histories of the abbey of St. Victor. Nearly all the matter 
in the appendixes comes from manuscript sources. The same passage 
from a Victorine chronicle has been printed by J. C. Dickinson, The 
Origins of the Austin Canons (London, 1950), pp. 284-5 ; but the extract 
in Fr. Delhaye’s appendix is rather fuller. 

The author has reconstructed Godfrey’s career and has cleared up a 
number of misconceptions. After studying under various masters in the 
schools, he entered St. Victor about 1155-60. He seems to have had 
trouble with his anti-intellectual prior, Walter, and to have written the 
Microcosmos in exile, about 1185. He may have returned and have held 
the office of sacrist in 1194. A succession of scholars who knew of the 
existence of his Microcosmos, but had not studied it carefully, put it in 
the same category as the De universitate mundi of Bernard Silvester. 
Fr. Delhaye has disposed of this fallacy. The two writers have different 
perspectives: ‘Silvestre part d’une cosmologie pour aboutir 4 une 
anthropologie. Godefroy commence par une psychologie et termine par 
une théologie.” One was a philosopher, the other a mystical theologian. 

Godfrey uses a traditional form. He thinks within the framework of 
lectio divina, writing his treatise as a commentary on the Hexaemeron, 
with the customary digressions. His theme too is traditional, the com- 
parison of man, the microcosm, with the universe, the macrocosm, 
though he insists that the comparison will only hold if one takes into 
account man’s double nature: he is perfected by grace. Making this 
proviso, Godfrey works out the parallel so thoroughly that he may well 
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‘apostrophize the human spirit’ towards the end: ‘Quomodo non mireris 
te si talem uideris te qualem tibi depinxerimus te?’ Fr. Delhaye shows 
us that the traditional form and subject express original and unusual 
ideas. Godfrey of St. Victor is reacting, quite consciously, against the 
pessimism inherent in current views on human nature and on the 
body-soul relationship. He cannot free himself from a Neoplatonist 
conception of the relationship, but he succeeds in presenting it as 
partnership rather than imprisonment. And his optimism was a prin- 
ciple. He has tolerance and appreciation for groups of humanity which 
contemporaries tended to despise: the unheroic seculars, the practi- 
tioners of the mechanical arts, and, as his editor might also have noted, 
even women (vol. i, p. 259). He felt himseif to be living in an age of 
revival. His account of the growth of humanist studies deserves to stand 
beside the much better known tribute of Guibert of Nogent to the 
progress of grammar in his own time (De vita sua, cap. iv). Godfrey says 
that new books on ‘ethics, economics and politics’ are always appearing, 
while legal activity is being renewed (vol. i, p. 76). Was Godfrey thinking 
of the Policraticus when he wrote this passage? The Becket circle, to 
which John of Salisbury belonged, was in touch with St. Victor and 
Godfrey was deeply interested in man as a ‘social animal’. 

In editing the Microcosmos Fr. Delhaye has made available a fresh 
and exciting example of the humanism that marked the early Victorines. 
Confidence in the rightness of inquiry shows itself, though in very differ- 
ent ways, in the writings of Hugh, Achard, Andrew, and Richard. Now 
we have the personal version of Godfrey. His editor is a specialist in the 
Ciceronian revival of the twelfth century and is at home in his subject. 
He makes Godfrey live as a scholar and a religious, and also gives a 
sensitive analysis of his thought and background. There is more in these 
two volumes than can be suggested in a summary. Everyone working on 
intellectual and religious movements of the Middle Ages will find some- 
thing to interest him. 

My criticisms bear on minor points. ‘De toute fagon nous ne pouvons 
rien négliger’ is a good motto, but it has led to wordiness. The editor of 
a medieval text need not spend a page of precious paper in justifying 
himself for studying the sources of his author. In this case the reader 
will wish for more annotations than he is given. To take two pages of 
the text at random: p. 52, lines 20-22 have a straight quotation of verse 3 
of the hymn ‘Supernae matris gaudia’ ascribed to Adam of St. Victor; 
Pp. 53, lines 28-30 allude to the Topics, ii. 8. 113b, 33-35 ; neither has been 
noted. The proof reading has been rather careless; I noticed misprints 
on pp. 17 (where Hereford is spelt Herenfort), 131, n. 1, 148, 156, n. 3, 
231, n. 1, 240, line 15, 276, of vol. ii. If the rubricator really says that 
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the sun is eight times Jess in size than the earth (vol. ii, p. 183), his 
mistake should be pointed out; the text gives the information, probably 
from Macrobius (De somno Scipionis, 1. xx. 32), that it is eight times 
greater. It is incorrect to say that Richard of St. Victor in his exegesis 
‘se laisse entiérement prendre dans les rets de l’allégorisme’ (vol. ii, 
p. 276), seeing that Richard consulted Jews in order to establish Old 
Testament chronology and criticized St. Gregory for neglecting the 
literal sense of Ezechiel’s vision (Patrologia latina, vol. cxcvi, col. 241, 
527-8). It is surprising that the bibliography does not refer to J, 
Chatillon, ‘Le contenu, |’authenticité et la date du Liber exceptionum 
&c.’, Revue du Moyen Age latin, vol. iv (1948), 23-51, 342-64; Fr. 
Delhaye has made use of the Liber exceptionum and has accepted 
Richard’s authorship. Altogether, the book would have been improved 
by a little pruning in places and more care and polish in others. 


132 


RICHARD OF St. Victor, Sermons et opuscuiles spirituels inédits, t. I, 
L’édit d’ Alexandre ou Les trois processions. Texte latin, intro- 
duction et notes de J. CHATILLON et W. J. TULLOCH. Traduction 
frangaise de J. Barthélemy (Bibliothéque de Spiritualité médié- 
vale). Pp. xc+-127. Desclée de Brouwer, 1951. 


One of the most interesting things about this edition of an unpublished 
work by Richard of St. Victor is its double authorship. The Abbé 
Chatillon and the Rev. W. J. Tulloch were independently engaged on an 
edition when they were brought into contact through the good offices 
of Dr. R. W. Hunt of the Bodleian Library, Oxford ; and the result is an 
excellent example of collaboration between scholars working in England 
and France respectively, sharing out on a geographical basis the study of 
manuscripts, one very important group of which belongs to the British 
Isles. 

The sermon in four parts, called in the manuscripts both Super exit 
edictum and De tribus processionibus (both titles fit the subject-matter), 
does not appear in the better-known bibliographies of Richard’s works. 
It is, however, undoubtedly authentic and also characteristic. The 
editors ingeniously and convincingly ascribe it either to the period 
between 30 September 1163 and 20 April 1165 or to that of April-May 
1172, the second date having rather more probability. Richard refers to 
the reform of St. Victor and the deposition of Abbot Ervisius by Pope 
Alexander III, linking up his praise of the Pope with a mystical interpre- 
tation of the three liturgical processions held on the Purification, Palm 
Sunday, and the Ascension respectively. The doctrine on ascesis and 
contemplation corresponds with that in the two Benjamins, apart from 
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minor details suggested by the ceremonies that Richard is expounding 
here. His editors have brought to life an unfamiliar, arid-seeming tech- 
nique of preaching by dwelling on the dramatic, popular aspect of 
liturgical processions in the Middle Ages. A real donkey, on which the 
priest might ride, brightened the celebration of Palm Sunday. Richard 
is taking these picturesque details as a basis for his mystical teaching. 
The description of manuscripts in the introduction contains some 
disclosures which will intrigue students of the twelfth-century Vic- 
torines; very much remains to do in sorting out and editing their works. 
The translation and notes to the text are admirable. 
BERYL SMALLEY 


Medieval and Renaissance Studies, edited by RicHarD Hunt and 
RAYMOND KLIBANSKY. Vol. ii, 1950. The Warburg Institute, 
Univ. of London. 20s. 


THE new issue of this now established periodical is almost exclusively 
medieval in its range, but the journal has already made clear its basic 
character: as a focus of manuscript study upon the transmission of the 
classical inheritance and on the thought and imagination of the middle 
centuries of our era. We say imagination, because the contacts between 
art and the intellectual disciplines have always been a strong point with 
the Warburg foundation. Nowhere are they better illustrated than in 
the sphere of religion, where the relationship is often expressed by 
symbolism, literary or graphic. One important article in the present 
number is devoted to this theme. 

The spiritual flowering of this middle epoch owed much to the dis- 
covery of what time had done to the theory and practice of language 
since the days of the earlier medieval grammarians: to the exact sense 
of words, their position in the sentence, their possible implications in 
logic. Grammatica, which meant rather less than scholarship and rather 
more than elementary grammar, was the contribution of the twelfth- 
century masters whom Dr. Hunt is engaged in studying. In an earlier 
number he discussed the grammatical teaching of Petrus Helias; here, 
in the second instalment of his ‘Studies on Priscian in the Twelfth 
Century’, he investigates three glosses on Priscian which he calls 
respectively Promisimus (Bodl. Lib., MS. Laud Lat. 67), Tria sunt 
(Bodl., Auct. F.3.8 and Montpellier, Ecole de Médécine, MS. 151), and 
the treatise in Bodl. Lib., Rawlinson G. 52: the first a reportatio or 
report by a student of a master’s lectures, the second, though based on 
lectures, a more formal and less circumstantial dissertation, the third 
something in between the two. From these Dr. Hunt has unearthed, 
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among the various masters alluded to in the glosses, one obviously more 
influential than the others, an English pupil of Peter Abailard, Ralph of 
Beauvais, who taught grammar into his old age and provoked the rebuke 
of Peter of Blois for not seeking the court of Canterbury but occupying 
his mind circa elementares doctrine primitias. The contribution made by 
the glossators of the school of Ralph was ‘the development of syntax 
and the reapplication of the study of authors to grammar’: a line not 
followed out later, since the assimilation of the new Aristotle and the 
works of Arabian logicians led to ‘a new speculative grammar’, and logic 
came in to regulate the discussion of syntax. Among the masters referred 
to is Gilbert de la Porrée, of whom we read here (p. 42) that he had a 
pupil soundly beaten (optime verberari) for addressing him as Gilberte 
Porrete when he should have put the adjective Porrete first. In a later 
note on Hugutio and Peter Helias, Dr. Hunt points to the connexion, 
as yet little realized, between the Schools of Northern France and 
Northern Italy. 

There are several other papers of mark. Miss Marjorie Reeves, in 
a lively discussion of the Liber Figurarum of Joachim of Fiore, makes 
use of C.C.C. Oxford MS. 255A, ignored by Tondelli (the editor of the 
drawings attributed to the abbot), to argue that some of the symbolical 
figures which, she believes, can certainly be called his own or at least 
done under his guidance, depict the Third Age of his prophecy as 
mystical rather than institutional and historical; through a careful 
investigation of his interpretation of history in poetic images she attempts 
to clear him of the charge of unorthodoxy, saying in effect that if people 
had really looked at these drawings, they would not have envisaged his 
‘Age of the Holy Ghost’ as something within the historical process at all. 
The contention depends upon the premise that the drawings with their 
accompanying legends actually represent the fundamental thought of 
Joachim about history : it raises not only technical questions of interpreta- 
tion, but far-reaching problems of the relation of symbol to thought in 
the thirteenth century. A further, and, in our view, somewhat more 
convincing defensorium is Professor Clement Webb’s Dante Society 
paper (1937) on Siger of Brabant, which employs light, the all-envelop- 
ing luce eterna, rather than line, to vindicate the great admirer of Aver- 
roes. Ancther interesting article, one that adds to our knowledge of 
medieval translations from the Greek, is by the Aristotelian scholar 
Professor Donald Allan, who has for long been working on Latin 
versions of the De Caelo and other treatises. He uses Balliol College 
MS. 99, containing a Latin version of the commentary of Simplicius on 
that work, to show that Robert Grosseteste translated Simplicius as well 
as the text of Aristotle. By comparing the ‘common version’, which may 
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be assumed to be by William of Moerbeke, with the Balliol version, he 
contends that Book II ang a small part of Book III in the Balliol manu- 
script can indubitably be attributed to Grosseteste. The discovery adds 
substantially to the canon of Grosseteste’s translations from the Greek. 

Medievalists will also note Mr. N. R. Ker’s analysis of Patrick 
Young’s Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Lichfield Cathedral contain- 
ing, among other items, evidence of the work of Thomas Chillenden, 
prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, on the canon law: and Miss Beryl 
Smalley’s attractive little paper on Gregory IX and the Two Faces of 
the Soul: but they will have to wrestle hard if they are to assimilate 
Miss Ruth Dean’s ‘Unnoticed Commentaries on the Dissuasio Valerit 
of Walter Map’. E. F. Jacos 


Luther's Progress to the Diet of Worms, by Gorpon Rupp. S.C.M. 
Press, 1951. Pp. 108. gs. net. 


From Puritanism to the Age of Reason. A Study of Changes in 
Religious Thought within the Church of England, 1660-1700, 
by G. R. Cracc. Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. 247. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Ir is illuminating to read and ponder these two books together, for 
though Mr. Cragg’s point of departure is Calvinism rather than Luther, 
he does in effect describe the later sinkings of the Reformation cause, the 
decline of its first fine rapture, the slowing-down and cooling of its 
currents, and their final stagnation in the sands of ‘good sense’ and 
Erastianism. He describes, that is, how Protestantism was transformed 
by gradual stages into secular humanism, and finally fell into that state 
of torpor from which the new ‘Knights of Faith’—Kierkegaard, Barth, 
Brunner, and following them Dr. Rupp himself—have laboured to 
deliver it. To guard against misinterpreting Mr. Cragg, it should be 
clearly stated that it is not within that framework that he has carried out 
his researches; his intention has been to give an objective, well-docu- 
mented and scholarly description of a particular change in the climate of 
opinion : that which took place under the influences of science, the new 
philosophy, and a latitudinarian temper, between the Restoration and 
the Glorious Revolution. Though Mr. Cragg is aware that he is describ- 
ing a decline, an ebbing of the theological tides, a relaxation of spiritual 
intensity, and though he rightly marks the superiority (for instance) of 
the Cambridge Platonists over their deistical and ‘liberal’ successors, he 
yet narrates the whole process in a factual, non-tendentious manner, and 
even appears to enjoy and approve of the triumph of liberalism and 
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‘reason’ to which his story leads up. This is not to imply any condemna- 
tion of his method or outlook; it is merely to inform the reader of this 
book that he will find in it no reassessment of the ‘Age of Reason’ in the 
light of modern biblical theology or the insights of an age of crisis, but 
a sympathetic reliving, as it were from within, of a particular historical 
change. Nobody can read the book without acquiring a wider and deeper 
knowledge of the documents in the case, the greater and lesser personae 
in the drama, and the theological, philosophical and political cross- 
currents of that fascinating period. What is more important still, the 
reader is made to feel how natural, inevitable, and even salutary was the 
‘eclipse of Calvinism’, and how beautiful, in the light of dawning 
liberalism, were the feet of them that brought tidings of peace after long 
strife, and counsels of moderation after orgies of ‘enthusiasm’ and 
odium theologicum. No historical epoch can be properly grasped until it 
is pardoned as well as understood, for here too the maxim can be applied: 
‘tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner’. 

Dr. Rupp, on the other hand, though his scholarship is prefound, 
and though he is concerned to present the real Luther in the lig, _f the 
researches and discoveries of the last thirty years, has also a more far- 
reaching aim. He writes as one who feels a responsibility to his own 
times, and is deeply committed to the contemporary struggle for the 
recovery of theological truth. His tone can be illustrated from such a 
passage as this: 

‘His [Luther’s] doctrine of Justification by Faith, his conception of 
history, recover that eschatological context which modern biblical theology 
is interpreting anew. The revival of Continental theology associated with 
Karl Barth has behind it the “Luther renaissance” of the last thirty years. 

. Now, Protestants must be occupied with nothing less than the 
Reformation of Reformation itself. The characteristic language, forms, 
institutions, disciplines, which began four hundred years ago, have come 
to the end of their journey, as evangelical and pastoral vehicles. .. . If our 
gospel is to come home to lost, secular, revolutionary man, the Churches 
of East and West, Catholic and Protestant, must face the need for creative 
and drastic change. . . . Here Luther would encourage us.’ 

Dr. Rupp modestly describes the present work as a ‘short sketch’, but 
it is good to hear that ‘more extended studies’ are to be published later. 
For this book certainly whets our appetite, and encourages us to expect 
a rich feast to follow. Already, here, many long-lived misconceptions are 
corrected. Instead of the Luther of J. A. Froude, the heroic harbinger of 
nineteenth-century ‘freedom of thought’, we are shown a Luther who 
‘had more in common with Hurrell Froude and the men of the Oxford 
Movement than with the moralism of a liberal historian who cared little 
for theology’. We are shown a theological professor who lectured twice 
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a week for thirty years, and ‘in between lectures, so to speak, attended 
the deathbed of a world and assisted the birth of a new age’. We are 
given Luther’s own refutation of the criticism, made in his own time 
and often since, that his doctrine of Justification by Faith encouraged 
men to say: “We will take our ease and do no works, and be content 
with faith. I answer: “‘Not so, ye wicked men, not so”... . I have not 
forbidden good works. I have simply declared that, just as a tree must 
be good before it can bring forth good fruit, so man must be made good 
by God’s grace before he can do good.’ 

Dr. Rupp’s erudition is all-embracing in its scope, yet he writes with 
an engaging candour and with frequent flashes of wit which make him 
eminently readable. Of these two books, his is the more exciting and 
searching. But Mr. Cragg is to be commended for producing a sound, 
scholarly, and sober piece of work which will undoubtedly be of great 
service to students of the later seventeenth century. § BasiL WILLEY 


The Protestant Era, by Paut Tituicu. Pp. xlv + 305. London: 
Nisbet, 1951. 218. 


In this important contribution to contemporary theology Dr. Tillich is 
concerned with the question whether the Protestant Era is coming to an 
end. He hopes not, but believes that the traditional forms of Protestant 
thought cannot outlast the period of mass disintegration and mass col- 
lectivism. The Protestant reality must therefore be renewed by fresh 
applications of the Protestant principle. That principle, for Tillich, is 
the doctrine of ‘justification through faith’ referred not only to the 
religious-ethical, but also to the religious-intellectual life. The argument 
runs from the two premisses that religion means being unconditionally 
concerned in secular as well as religious facts and that theology is the 
task of mediation, namely between the mystery which is theos and the 
understanding which is Jogos. Therefrom Tillich works out his distinc- 
tion from the idealism of the religious liberals and from Barth’s tran- 
scendentalism, both of which have meant much to him. 

The book is the most complete account of Tillich’s philosophic theo- 
logy to appear in English. While dealing with such themes as the philo- 
sophy of history, religion and culture, ethics, the ‘proletarian situation’, 
and his own ‘religious socialism’, he reveals himself as one of the half- 
dozen men who can give a theological interpretation of historic events 
and upheavals today. Readers of his earlier The Interpretation of History 
will find here more carefully expounded his key conceptions of Theo- 
nomy, Kairos, and the Demonic. In carrying out his task Tillich develops 
from his Lutheran roots certain doctrines which he recognizes to have 
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been minimized in the Protestant tradition, such as the significance of 
Eternity, Sacramentalism, Love, and “The Gestalt of Grace’. Here ig 
formative theology indeed! But is Tillich really a Protestant theologian? 
It depends whether he is right or wrong in saying that the Protestant 
principle has destroyed the dualism between nature and grace. 

The Rev. R. H. Daubney contributes an expository and biographical 
introduction to Tillich’s thought and gives a full bibliography of his 
writings in German and English. V. A. Demant 


The Doctrine of the Atonement, by LEONARD Hopcson. Pp. 160, 
London: Nisbet, 1951. 10s. 6d. 


THE seven chapters of this book were delivered as the Hale Lectures for 
1950 in Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois, 
Those who are familiar with its author’s earlier works will find in it what 
they will expect, namely, a lucid, patient, and reasoned account of the 
doctrine with which it deals. Dr. Hodgson does not attempt to write a 
history of the doctrine of the atonement, but sets forth his own view of 
the subject, a view which does not precisely correspond to any of the 
recognized types of theory, but is nevertheless in harmony with the 
central stream of historic Christian faith. In his former writings Dr. 
Hodgson has nailed his colours to the mast and proclaimed himself a foe 
of all irrationalism, whether Barth’s or Wittgenstein’s; he believes that a 
philosophy which takes the Christian revelation as its clue to the under- 
standing of the universe can rationally explain more of the empirical data 
than any other system. One of the facts which a Christian philosophy 
has found most difficult to explain has always been the fact of evil; and 
the standpoint adopted in these lectures is that ‘the doctrine of the 
atonement is concerned with God’s answer to the problem of evil’. In 
Dr. Hodgson’s view, the atonement, though in the New Testament it is 
concerned only with sin, explains evil in ail its forms—ignorance, 
ugliness, and suffering, as well as sin. 

The author sets forth the atonement as a reasonable explanation of the 
problem of evil, and in so doing he relates it to the philosophical 
questions which are inevitably raised. “The atonement is the mystery 
which embodies God’s solution of the problem of evil.’ Dr. Hodgson 
retains a sanguine confidence in our ability to understand in advance of 
revelation the intentions of the divine mind, a confidence which, on this 
side of the Atlantic at least, is not frequently found amongst theologians 
of a younger generation. “The fundamental mystery of our existence’ is 
that of ‘the relation of time to eternity’, or of the relation of the impas- 
sible God toa world of change and evil. God is impassible (so, apparently, 
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we learn from philosophy); that is, He cannot be acted upon from with- 
out. But He has imposed limitations upon Himself in order to achieve 
His supreme purpose, the creation of free persons. “To think of God as 
working to promote human growth in personal freedom gives us the key 
to the understanding of the whole process’ (p. 111). ‘Inflexible in His 
determination to create free persons, God respects their right to run 
their own lives’ (p. 75). His resultant problem was, ‘How could this 
world be rescued from its evil without infringement of the creaturely 
freedom that was essential to the creation of persons? Sin could not be 
ignored or connived at by the God of righteousness ; sinners could not be 
abandoned by the God of love’ (p. 69). ‘He must not only uphold good- 
ness by punishing sin, and absorb sin’s power for evil, but He must win 
back the sinner in such a way as not to inhibit, but to set forward, his 
growth in freédom’ (p. 80). The solution which God found is the theme 
of the Gospel of the Atonement as it is proclaimed in the New Testament. 
God’s action in history is entirely consistent with what we might have 
inferred of His character and purpose from reflection upon human ex- 
perience. ‘Quite apart from anything in the way of special revelation, 
this understanding of the divine mind could be reached by reflection’ ; 
but special revelation enables the Church to proclaim it as truth, ‘not by 
reasoning from the facts of experience in general, but as a result of 
recognizing in Jesus Christ God incarnate, at work in the history of this 
world, rescuing it from evil’ (pp. 69 f.). The ‘moral influence theory’, 
though it stresses an important aspect of the many-sided truth, is never- 
theless inadequate to express the whole of it: God did not enter into 
history merely to illustrate what He was doing eternally. Something was 
objectively accomplished by the Cross: God won the right to forgive 
men’s sins without the least diminution of His eternal goodness (p. 83). 
The foundation upon which this conclusion is based has been well laid 
in the discussion of punishment and forgiveness in Chapter III, the best 
chapter in the book. God vindicates goodness by punishing sin; but we 
must nevertheless beware of those substitutionary theories which, by 
divorcing the punisher from the punished, brought into disrepute the 
whole idea of vicarious punishment (p. 76). ‘In Jesus Christ the Punisher 
and the Punished are one’ (p. 78). 

During the course of his lectures Dr. Hodgson deals with many im- 
portant questions of theology, and with many interesting side-issues, 
in a stimulating and illuminating way; and there are more good things 
in his pages than can be mentioned in a review. But the outstanding 
feature of the volume is its attempt to relate the biblical teaching about 
the atonement to a wider view of the world and of the purpose of human 
evolution, drawn from sources in modern thought. Our view of the 
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legitimacy and value of such an enterprise will depend upon our attitude 
towards the central theological question of the present time, the nature 
and mode of revelation. Amongst minor matters it may be noted that 
Emil Brunner is not a Lutheran (p. 25), that N. P. Williams’s view of 
the pre-mundane fall was indebted to Peter Green’s Problem of Evil 
(1920) (p. 48), and that Marcel should surely be credited with the per- 
ception of the distinction between mysteries and problems (p. 68). There 
seem to be misprints on pp. 31, 85, and 113. 


Some Tendencies in British Theology from the Publication of Lux 
Mundi to-the Present Day, by JoHN KENNETH MOZLEY. Pp. 166, 
London: S.P.C.K., 1951. ros. 6d. 


Dr. E. G. SELWwyn in his preface tells us that the late Dr. Mozley had 
planned to write a considerable work on this theme; this book consists of 
several of the studies which it would have contained, these having been 
completed before the author’s death. While we lament what we have 
lost, we may nevertheless be very grateful to those who arranged this 
publication. The studies here given are characteristic of their author; 
they are learned, judicious, lucid, penetrating, and stimulating. They 
will be of great value in introducing younger students to that which 
took place before their time; and indeed anyone who follows their course 
will feel a peculiar thrill of interest when he arrives at the point at which 
he can say, “This is where I came in.’ The non-English reader will find 
in them an invaluable introduction to the study of their theme, for 
Mozley is essentially English. He writes about British theology—there is 
a very fine chapter, comprising more than one-third of the volume, on 
‘The Scottish Tradition’—but he is himself utterly English, in the sense 
in which Hooker was English. He is conscious of his heritage and is 
proud of it. He feels no ‘inferiority complex’ at the mention of Barth or 
any other continental giant, just as Hooker felt none at the invocation of 
Calvin; but he is willing to learn what may be learnt from any insight or 
system, however strange it might at first sight seem to English eyes. 
What Dr. A. 'T. P. Williams well wrote of Hooker may appropriately be 
applied to Mozley: “To a man of Hooker’s range and temper the fact 
that a ceremony or an idea was Roman or Calvinist was in itself no con- 
demnation. He claimed and used the right to weigh the fact in his own 
large measures, knowing, as he humorously says, that “the law of common 
indulgence alloweth us to think (our own ways) at least half a thought 
better because they are our own”.’ All Mozley’s judgements, even of 
views with which he strongly disagrees, are tolerant, generous, and 
decisive. He seeks to understand a school or a writer against a wide 
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background of ecclesiastical and social purpose as well as in relation to 
more narrowly theological interests. The summaries which he gives of 
many tendencies or of the positions of many individual writers in the 
sixty years or so after Lux Mundi are lucid, comprehending, and shrewd; 
and the whole book, though in certain parts it seems like the stringing 
together of a number of heterogeneous reviews, nevertheless exhibits a 
coherence of purpose which in the end well brings out the development 
of British theology during this vital period of demolitions and recon- 
structions. Whether he is searching for the theological significance of 
Anglo-Catholic trends, or distinguishing between various kinds of 
modernism, or lamenting the decay of evangelical theology or the theo- 
logical sterility of liberal evangelicalism, or assessing the meaning of the 
rise of biblical theology, Mozley is always the very embodiment of the 
Anglican theological temper: he judges all questions by the test of 
fidelity to the biblical fundamentals as interpreted by the tradition of 
the Church and illuminated by the light of reason. His profound interest 
in philosophical questions enables him to appreciate and sympathetically 
to expound the peculiar genius of the Scottish tradition with its inveterate 
tying together of philosophy and theology; and his detailed exposition of 
Scottish writers from A. B. Bruce or A. B. Davidson to the Baillies or 
the younger ‘neo-Barthian’ group astonishes with its grasp and detailed 
knowledge of a weighty and proliferous literature. At the end of the book 
the reader will regret keenly that there is little hint in it where we are to 
go from here—of Mozley’s own forward-reaching answer to the question 
posed (but not answered) by Barth, that of the nature, mode, and locus of 
revelation; and it is the question which must be faced and answered in 
the coming decades. Doubtless, had Mozley completed the book which 
he intended to write, he would have given us by way of summary and 
conclusion a clearer sign-posting of the road before us; for what is 
history but the geography of the future? At least we have no other map. 
ALAN RICHARDSON 


The Methodist Heritage, by HENRY Carter, C.B.E., pp. xiv + 246. 
London. The Epworth Press, 1951. 15s. net. 


EVERYONE knows of Mr. Carter’s noble record of work among refugees, 
and he tells us that this work was, in a way, the genesis of this book. For 
it was his acquaintance with Lutherans and Moravians among these 
displaced persons that first led him to the thought of writing a study 
which would survey afresh the relation between the spiritual experiences 
of the Wesleys and the teachings of continental Protestantism. This pur- 
pose, however, was later discarded. Mr. Carter has been deeply in- 
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fluenced by the Ecumenical movement, and he ‘felt impelled to inquire 
what new or renewed Confessional obligations to the Universal Church 
ought to be recognized and accepted’. Hence this book—a re-examina- 
tion of the original message and mission of Methodism ‘with particular 
concern for Confessional affinities and deviations’. 

The last words explain the unusual atmosphere of the book. It is 
written in the subjunctive mood throughout. One feels that every 
judgement is qualified by an unexpressed submission to the Ecumenical 
ideal. And that ideal is never very clearly expressed. What of Rome? 
There is a short passage here appreciative of the Orthodox Church, 
quoting what Berdyaev said of ‘the spiritual riches still unexplored’ in 
that communion. But there is nothing about the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and that is the major fact, after all, which qualifies 
any ‘new endeavour of Christ’s Church on earth’, to quote Mr. Carter’s 
own words, ‘to recover her unity, to bring together her scattered spiritual 
wealth, to proclaim her Head as Lord, Redeemer, and Renewer of 
mankind’. 

Apart from this concern with the Ecumenical movement, the book isa 
detailed, accurate, and documented survey of the origin and develop- 
ment of Methodism, almost encyclopaedic in its range. There ought to 
have been more about Wesley’s helpers; that amazing company of 
men, the early Methodist preachers. Except for a passage about John 
Nelson, they are hardly mentioned. The greatness of John Wesley has 
doubtless thrown them into the shade, but there can be no question 
whatever as to the remarkable abilities and achievements of men like 
Francis Asbury, Dr. Adam Clarke, Thomas Walsh, Samuel Bradburn, 
Joseph Benson, and Henry Moore. There should also have been more 
about the hymns of the Wesleys, for while several are quoted in refer- 
ence to the evangelical conversion of the brothers, there is no sufficient 
emphasis on the superlative literary and spiritual quality of the hymns, 
or on the part they played in the defeat of eighteenth-century Predesti- 
narianism, and in the spread of Arminian doctrines generally. 

One paragraph that is very welcome protests against the common 
error that there was a great deal of preaching in early Methodism about 
retribution. This was not so. As the Conference of 1746 declared, the 
result of ‘speaking much of the wrath of God and little of the love of 
God’ is that ‘it generally hardens them that believe not, and discourages 
them that do’. In the 525 hymns in the Collection of 1780 there is one 
hymn only, and in the four volumes of Wesley’s sermons there is one 
sermon only, that treats of retribution. It was the forgiving love of God 
that the early Methodists proclaimed to men. Henry BETT 
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The Life of Baron von Hiigel, by MIcHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1951. Pp. xviii+366. 
25s. net. 


A QUARTER of a century has passed since the death of Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel. In the course of this period there have appeared not-a 
few books and articles, containing previously unpublished writings from 
his pen or reminiscences of him and studies of his work. We have had 
a collection of Essays and Addresses besides that published in his life- 
time; and a volume bearing the title The Reality of God, and Religion 
and Agnosticism, and including matter intended for the Gifford Lectures 
which he had been invited to deliver at Edinburgh, along with an 
unfinished study of his friend Sir Alfred Lyall. There have also been 
two series of Letters, one devoted to those addressed to his niece, Mrs. 
Plunket Greene, and one to a selection from his correspondence with 
others. To these must be added a number of appreciations of his thought 
and teaching, in more than one European language, and references in 
the memoirs and biographies of his friends, such as Alfred Loisy, Maude 
Petre, and George Tyrrell, to one who had played a great part in their 
lives. But this Life by Count M. de la Bedoyére, son-in-law to one 
who knew the Baron well, the late Mr. Algar Thorold, for many years 
the editor of the Dublin Review, and himself the present editor of the 
Catholic Herald, is the first regular biography of a man the impression 
of whose remarkable personality on the religious life of those with whom 
he was brought into contact was probably as great as that of any man in 
his generation. 

It will be a disappointment to some of its readers that the new Life 
includes no section devoted to the exposition and assessment of the 
characteristic ideas and lines of thought which constitute Von Hiigel’s 
contribution to the philosophy of religion. Attention is disproportion- 
ately concentrated on the story of the Baron’s relations with the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. Necessary as is the right understanding of these to a 
just appreciation of his place in the Modernist movement within the 
Roman Catholic Church, with which his name will always be associated, 
they have a less enduring importance than the conclusions reached in the 
sphere of philosophical theology by a mind of rare quality devoted for 
many years to the analysis of a religious experience of singular depth 
and intimacy, enriched in his case by a context of intellectual culture 
exceptional in its variety and range. It may be added that the inclusion 
of a full bibliography, both of his own writings and of the not incon- 
siderable literature concerned with him, would have very greatly en- 
hanced the value of the book before us. 
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It is much to be hoped, however, that, in respect of the matters with 
which the biographer has dealt more fully, his balanced and judicious 
account of the passage of Friedrich von Hiigel from the position of 
‘lay bishop’ (the expression was Paul Sabatier’s) of the Modernists to 
that of a severe critic of certain tendencies, described by him as ‘im. 
manentist’, which had manifested themselves in that movement and 
had resulted in the alienation from Christianity altogether of the dis- 
tinguished scholar who had been the most prominent of its leaders, will 
explode the myth (to which that scholar’s own memoirs have unfor- 
tunately afforded encouragement) of a cowardly von Hiigel, fallen silent 
in the face of ecclesiastical disapproval, for fear of suffering penalties 
such as some of his former fellow workers in the cause of intellectual 
liberty had incurred at the hands of the rulers of the Church. The 
motives of such difference as existed between his earlier and his later 
position—and there was none in the department of biblical criticism, 
for he was to the end (as he once said to the present writer) wholly 
impenitent in his adherence to modern critical views of the sacred 
books—were far other than the selfish pusillanimity of which he has 
been suspected. They were in part the result of deep religious convic- 
tions which had always been his, as they had not been those of all 
Modernists; in part they were dependent on a genuine philosophical 
development in his thought concerning ultimate reality, parallel in 
many respects to one which was at the same time taking place in the 
minds of others quite remote from the controversies in which he was 
inevitably engaged by his position within the religious communion 
wherein he had been bred and which to the end commanded his loyal 
devotion. I have in mind the reaction against the epistemological 
idealism prevalent at the end of the last century in the philosophical 
faculties of the English-speaking world, a reaction which carried many 
(an Oxford man thinks especially of John Cook Wilson and of Harold 
Prichard) in a direction involving a nearer approach to the Aristotelian 
tradition of the medieval schools (which enjoyed the sanction of the 
Roman Catholic Church) and a corresponding revulsion from the 
subjectivism which (as the encyclical Pascendi had not failed to detect) 
characterized the thought of many Modernists and tended rather in the 
direction of the contemporary ‘pragmatism’ of William James. 

A topic closely connected with that of the later preoccupation of von 
Hiigel not so much with the championship of the cause of intellectual 
freedom against ecclesiastical obscurantism—a cause which he never 
abandoned—as with that of faith in a transcendent God—a faith which 
he had always held—as being the presupposition of any vital and effec- 
tive religion, in contrast to any form of mere ‘immanentism’, is the 
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topic of his personal relations with the brilliant Frenchman whose 
adventurous scholarship and literary genius made him the principal 
figure in the Modernist movement, Alfred Loisy. The manner in which 
this subject is handled by the Baron’s biographer leaves nothing to be 
desired, allowing for his own undissembled sympathy for the Christian 
convictions to which von Hiigel adhered throughout, but which Loisy 
—especially after what he deemed to be the failure of the Church when 
confronted by the crisis of the First World War—eventually abandoned. 
A friend and admirer of Loisy once remarked that in the saying Vae soli 
lay the secret of what it is difficult for any reader of his Mémoires not to 
regret: the suspiciousness, the ready imputation of unworthy motives, 


.the intellectual arrogance and self-confidence, which the often unfair 


persecution to which he was exposed by the unacceptableness of his 
opinions to his ecclesiastical superiors, did but intensify. In the field of 
biblical criticism he was, and always continued to be, von Hiigel’s 
master; there is plenty of evidence to show that they did not cease to 
value one another’s friendship and, when their divergent developments 
came to place them very apart in their outlook on the world, welcomed 
any coincidence of view that might seem to bring them closer together. 
But they were not made to understand one another. Von Hiigel, to whom 
religion—which he defined as ‘adoration’—was his very life, found it 
difficult to realize that in Loisy the traditional language which implied 
communion with a Being beyond oneself was but the outworn vesture 
of ethical and social ideals and aspirations. Loisy, on the other hand, 
came to see in von Hiigel’s passionate faith in such a Being a morbid 
‘mysticism’, which, like his ‘German’ manner of philosophizing, was out 
of place in the modern world, and was to be accounted for by a psycho- 
logical infirmity which caused him to be repelled by logical clarity and 
scientific consistency. The present writer never met Loisy, and knows 
him only through his books and the report of others; but he remembers 
well how von Hiigel in his later years would dwell with pleasure on any 
indication of his friend being more Christian and more Catholic than he 
seemed. For example, he would tell how on one occasion Pope Pius X, 
impressed by the distinguished gravity and dignity of a certain religieuse 
whom he was receiving in audience, inquired who had trained her, and 
was not a little taken aback when she told him that it was Loisy. I re- 
member, too, the pathetic smile with which the Baron told me that Loisy 
had written to him that they were after all not so far apart, seeing that 
he—Loisy—had no doubt of the historical reality of Jesus and of Peter. 
This was the nearest I ever knew him come to calling attention to their 
difference; and this rather by what he did not say than by what he did. 
His loyalty to his friend was perfect; one cannot say the same of Loisy. 
621. NS, 3. L 
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But the solitude of the latter to which I have referred above was a burden 
which the Baron had not to bear. Nothing would von Hiigel have wished 
less than that his friends should emphasize an alienation which was to 
himself not less than tragic. 

It would obviously be impossible within the limits of this review to 
attempt to supply what has been noted as a desideratum in the new 
biography, an account and appraisement of von Hiigel’s contribution to 
the philosophy of religion. But I may perhaps be allowed to refer toa 
paper of my own, published in the Harvard Theological Review for 
January 1949, and to quote from the notice of the Baron in the Dictionary 
of National Biography the following brief summary: ‘Of his charac- 
teristic ideas the most noteworthy are perhaps his insistence on the 
necessity of sensory stimulation in every human activity, not excluding 
the religious; his suggestion that the scientific view of the world may 
discharge for Christianity the purifying function formerly performed 
by eschatology; and his defence of the doctrine of two levels in 
human life, natural and supernatural, each with a value of its own.’ 
I would add to this the mention, in the previously mentioned paper, of 
‘his constant emphasis on the autonomy of other forms of spiritual life 
over against religion and of religion over against other forms of spiritual 
life’, and also an observation in the D.N.B. article which concerns his 
attitude to religions other than that of his own Church: that, while 
‘convinced that no Church afforded so favourable a soil for the highest 
type of religion as his own, he yet recognized in every historical religion, 
although by no means in equal measure, a medium of divine revelation. 
He therefore “‘would not cross the room” to make a convert, although he 
rejoiced when anyone, after fully utilizing the opportunities afforded by 
his own communion, felt himself compelled to seek in Roman Catholi- 
cism a fuller scope for his Godward aspirations. He could conscientiously 
prepare a child for Anglican confirmation; and it was only after his 
death that a niece, his spiritual letters to whom were posthumously 
published, ventured on a step to which he had never encouraged her, 
and became herself a Roman Catholic.’ 

It is perhaps worth noting here that of the three characteristic ideas 
attributed to von Hiigel in my former extract, the first and third were, 
of course, by no means original, but are familiar doctrines of the 
Catholic schools, and that in respect of his recognition among the his- 
torical religions of a hierarchy, exhibiting different degrees of divine 
revelation—a recognition which largely determined his attitude to- 
wards adherents of creeds other than his own—the Baron was accus- 
tomed to appeal to the authority of Cardinal John de Lugo, a Jesuit 
theologian who died in 1660; but it is possible to doubt whether he did 
not read into this author more than he actually says. 
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This review is already too long, and I must resist the temptation to 
call attention to many a point, whether of general interest or specially 
provocative of personal reminiscence, raised in the course of this trust- 
worthy and lively record of a life which, by its intrinsic nobility, by 
the influence which it exerted upon many of its contemporaries, and by 
the light which it throws upon the religious history of its period, well 
deserved such a commemoration. I must content myself with a hearty 
commendation of the book to the readers of the Journal, and with the 
correction of a few slips and misprints which happen to have caught 
my eye. 

At the beginning of the present century there were at Balliol College, 
Oxford, two Fellows bearing the name of Smith who were commonly 
distinguished from one another as A.L. and 7.A. The former was emi- 
nent as a teacher of modern history, the latter as a teacher of philosophy. 
Both were friends of the Baron; how he first became acquainted with 
the former I am unaware; the latter he came to know at the Synthetic 
Society. These two men our biographer has conflated and made into one 
person. In the index we find the entry ‘Smith, J. A., 171, 300’ and, on 
reference to the pages indicated, we read at p. 171: ‘In Oxford they’ 
(viz. von Hiigel and Archbishop Mignot of Albi) ‘were guests of J. A. 
Smith, the Master of Balliol’. It is indeed true that they were guests 
(in 1904) of J. A. Smith, but he was not then or ever Master of Balliol 
(nor was ‘A. L..”’ until twelve years later). On p. 300 a letter to my wife 
from the Baron, of 1917, is thus quoted: ‘Now I can look forward to 
your man’s Gifford Lectures. . .. May their form and spirit be as noble 
as those of A. J. Smith’s writings, but their positions distinctly 
not what A. J. S. appears to me more and more to be coming to. . . 
The Master of Balliol was most cordial: what a homely, humorous, 
human creature that is! And I saw her too, handsome and shrewd.’ 
For ‘A. J. Smith’ read (with the original letter) ‘J. A. Smith’ and for 
‘A. J. S.’ (also with the original letter) ‘J. A. S.’ (The allusion is to an 
increasing tendency in his view towards ‘immanentism’ under the in- 
fluence of the Italian idealists Croce and Gentile). “The Master of Balliol’, 
however, is not the same person, but is A. L. Smith, who the year 
before had been elected to the headship of his College; and ‘her’ is 
Mrs. A. L. Smith (J. A. Smith was never married). She was the sister of 
Dorothea Baird, the actress who created the part of “Trilby’ in du 
Maurier’s famous play of that name. Thus the entry in the Index should 
run ‘Smith, A. L., 300: Smith, J. A., 171, 300.’ 

On p. 150 A. L. Lilley should be described as ‘Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Paddington’. The expression ‘admission of Catholics to Oxford and 
Cambridge’ on p. 80 is misleading. Of course those Universities ‘ad- 
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mitted’ Catholics long before 1894. The question intended is that of 
the permission accorded by their own ecclesiastical authorities to Roman 
Catholics to seek admission to Oxford and Cambridge. On p. 108 the 
‘Cambridge University authorities’ appear to be identified with ‘the 
State’, which had certainly nothing to do with the refusal to affiliate a 
Catholic house of studies for priests to the University. On p. 145 it is 
said that von Hiigel ‘was all for the objective historical facts’ (viz. those 
‘in which Christianity was grounded’) ‘—at least a “‘kernel”’ of them—as 
absolutely essential’. I do not wish to deny that he may have used the 
word ‘kernel’ in this connexion: but when, a few years later, in a paper 
read to the ‘Pan-Anglican’ Congress of 1908, I argued against ‘a certain 
view . .. which supposes that somewhere we can find in the body of our 
religion a nucleus, as it were, which is given, a deposit of revealed truth, 
which for believers must be beyond criticism’, the Baron was prepared 
to agree with me in rejecting such a doctrine of a ‘hard nucleus’ or 
‘kernel’ as I was there combating. 

The biographer is so familiar with von Hiigel’s circle that it often 
does not occur to him to mention connexions within it which would be 
interesting and even enlightening to those less in touch with it. For 
instance, we are never told that Bernard Holland, the editor of the 
Selected Letters, was Lyall’s nephew, or that Mrs. Plunket Greene is 
the daughter of the distinguished musician Hubert Parry, of whom, 
along with the Baron (her uncle by marriage), she published, under the 
title of Two Witnesses, an interesting study of two very dissimilar men of 
genius. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 


Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of Islam, by A. J. ARBERRY. 
(Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West: Allen and 
Unwin, 1950. Pp. 141. 8s. 6d.) 


It was high time that a new and authoritative hand-book should be writ- 
ten on Sufi mysticism for English readers. The last was published by 
R. A. Nicholson in 1914, and has long been unobtainable. Since that 
date the output of texts and studies of the highest importance has been 
continuous, from Nicholson’s Studies and edition of the great Mathnawi 
of Jelal ud-din Rumi, to Professor Massignon’s penetrating monographs 
on Hallaj, on the early mystical vocations and later movements, Dr. 
Margaret Smith’s studies of Rabi‘a and Muhasibi, and Professor 
Arberry’s own editions and translations of Niffari, and many other 
works, to mention only the outstanding contributions. 

All these and other materials have been passed through the sieve of 
Professor Arberry’s judgement to furnish the contents of this new con- 
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spectus. No better guarantee of their comprehensiveness and quality is 
needed or could be found. Short as the book is, it finds room for a re- 
markably large number and variety of passages translated from Sufi 
writers and poets of all ages, and although most space has been, very 
properly, allotted to the ‘classical’ tradition of Sufism, the extracts 
come down even to the present century. By allowing the Sufis to speak 
for themselves, with a minimum of explanation, interpretative, bio- 
graphical, and historical, the book admirably fulfils the purpose of the 
series, to allow men and women of our day to read for themselves and to 
ponder the Sufi way of approach to God. H. A. R. Gras 


Dieu, son Existence et sa Nature. Solution Thomiste des antinomies 
agnostiques, by R. GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. Pp. 344. Onziéme 
édition. Paris: Beauchesne, 1950. 555 frs. 


Tuis book, although it is described in the French manner as belonging 
to the eleventh edition, appears in fact to be merely a reprint of the 
fifth edition of Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange’s celebrated work and indeed, 
although no indication of this is given either on the cover or on the 
title-page, it consists only of the first of the two parts of that. This does 
not, of course, deprive it of value; it is indeed useful to have made 
available again to us what must be accepted as the more or less official 
formulation of the great Thomist tradition in regard to the Existence of 
God. Much has, however, happened in the realm of scholastic, and 
indeed of Thomist, philosophy in the last twenty years, and it would be 
an exaggeration to describe Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange as being now in the 
van of the movement, even while one acknowledges with gratitude the 
stimulus that the movement received from the first publication of his 
great treatise in 1915. His own intention appears to have been to crystal- 
lize the tradition and then to defend it against all comers; Descartes, 
Mill, Kant, and the rest of the moderns thus appear as mere nuisances, 
from whom nothing is to be learnt except how wrong-headed great men 
can sometimes be. There are, however, Thomists who take a different 
view. So far from wishing to crystallize the tradition, they are inclined 
to suspect that in many ways the tradition has misunderstood St. 
Thomas’s own views; and many of them would add that Thomism is 
something essentially dynamic, that to crystallize it is to kill it, and that 
it was precisely the loss of the essential dynamism and flexibility of 
Thomism that rendered the Thomist tradition so helpless in the face of 
the philosophical rebellions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
In spite of its astounding comprehensiveness and thoroughness, there 
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is, it must be confessed, a certain negativity and insensitivity about 
Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange’s attitude to the post-Renaissance philosophers 
which is refreshingly absent from the writings of such avowed Thomists 
as M. Gilson and M. Maritain. It is unfortunate that we can only guess 
at Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange’s reaction to the movements within Thomism 
of the last twenty years. 

It appears from the publisher’s announcement that the sooend part 
of the work, on the Nature of God and his Attributes, will also shortly 
reappear. 
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L’ Existence de Dieu. By Micuere-F. Sciacca. Pp. 222. 1951. 
(Paris: Aubier, Editions Montaigne.) 


Tuts book embodies an extremely interesting attempt to approach 
Catholic natural theology from a standpoint closer to that of the modern 
world than that of current Thomism. The author sees the signifi- 
cance of the existentialist movement as lying in its sense of the impor- 
tance of the human person; furthermore, he holds that an approach to 
theism from the mere existence of finite being as such can never 
indicate the existence of a clearly personal God, and that an adequate 
natural theology must be based upon the existence of human beings. 
For both these reasons Signor Sciacca, who is a professor of the 
University of Genoa, revives and modernizes St. Augustine’s famous 
argument from the eternal verities; the possession by the mind of 
logically necessary truths, which impose themselves upon the mind 
without being manufactured by the mind, shows that they are 
impressed upon the mind by a Being who is Truth itself and so is both 
transcendent and personal. Such an assertion, of course, raises imme- 
diately the challenges of Cartesianism and Kantianism, and a large part 
of the book is devoted to these. In conclusion, the author does not 
deny the validity of either the ontological or the cosmological approach, 
but he maintains that they can justify their conclusions only if they 
are based upon the foundation of the possession of the eternal truths 
by the human mind. 

An interesting point is the distinction made between the intelligence 
which possesses the eternal truths and the reason which applies them. 
The intelligence is infallible ; truth cannot but be apprehended as truth. 
But the reason, which applies and utilizes the truth, is fallible, and it 
is here that all our uncertainties lie. 

The book, which originally appeared in 1949 in Italian, has been 
translated by M. Regis Jolivet, and there is a valuable preface by M. 
Louis Lavelle. E. L. MAscALl 
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Libelli Sacramentorum Romani. Untersuchungen zur Entstehung 
des sogenannten Sacramentarium Leonianum (Verona, Bibl. capi- 
tolare, Cod. LXXXV) [= 'Theophaneia, 6], par ALFRED STUIBER. 


Bonn, 1950. Pp. vii+92. Peter Hanstein Verlag G. m. b. H. 

(n.p.) 

Cette dissertation, présentée en 1948 4 la Faculté de Théologie de 
l'Université de Bonn, mérite d’étre accueillie avec faveur par les litur- 
gistes. L’auteur n’examine que le cété historique, la question de 
provenance et de date des formules' du célébre manuscrit, mais il 
établit ses conclusions sur une étude minutieuse et en général bien 
conduite des principales parties, des divers ‘libelli’ du sacramentaire 
véronais. Celui-ci, quoique formé d’éléments matériels exclusivement 
romains, n’a pas été écrit 4 Rome, ni pour Rome, ni par un romain, et 
l’église pour laquelle a été compilé ce recueil, au début du VIT® siécle, ne 
se laisse pas deviner non plus.? Si les formules du Léonien se retrouvent 
en d’autres sacramentaires,? ce n’est pas que le recueil véronais soit 
la source directe: cela prouve seulement 4 quel point les formules ro- 
maines ont été recherchées et fréquemment exportées ; le Léonien serait 
une de ces exportations de matiéres premieres, si l’on peut ainsi parler, 
destinées 4 étre employées lors de la confection d’un sacramentaire 
raisonné, comme ce fut le cas pour I’ancien Gélasien, par exemple. 

Le travail du Dr Stuiber ne rend pas inutile la consultation de celui 
de ’abbé Bourque, Etudes sur les Sacramentaires romains, dont le 
premier volume paraissait presque en méme temps (Voir un compte 
rendu dans The Downside Review, Summer 1950, p. 364, ss.): tous 
deux d’ailleurs n’abordent que par un seul cété l'étude du manuscrit, 
le cété matériel et historique. D’autres savants examinent aussi les 
mémes textes, mais selon une méthode différente qu’on peut appeler 
philologique, et, s’aidant plus ou moins des indications apportées par 
les tenants de la premi¢re méthode, arrivent 4 des conclusions plus 
précises sur certains points : qu’il suffise de rappeler les derniers tra- 
vaux de A. Chavasse (Messes du pape Vigile dans le Léonien), de Dom 
Coebergh (Saint Gélase I* auteur principal du Léonien), tous deux dans 


* Auxquelles il donne, d’aprés le projet d’édition de V. De Zanche, une numé- 
rotation continue qui manquait a |’édition de Feltoe. 

? Peut-étre serait-il sage de tenir compte de l’opinion du Dr Lowe, qui indique 
la deuxiéme moitié du VI¢ siécle et n’exclut pas Vérone méme comme lieu d’ori- 
gine: Codices Latini Antiquiores, Part IV, Italy: Perugia-Verona. Oxford, 1947, 
N. 514. 

3 Ou méme en des missels tardifs: c’est ainsi que les principaux mss, du rit 
de Sarum contiennent un certain nombre d’oraisons qu’on ne trouve que dans 
le Léonien, sans qu’on puisse mettre la main sur aucun intermédiaire. 


‘ 
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Ephemerides liturgicae, 64 (1950), le dernier article de Dom Capelle 
(Retouches gélasiennes dans le Léonien) dans la Revue B. védictine, 61 
(1951), sans négliger la possibilité d’apports trés anciens dans le recueil 
de Vérone, comme I|’a montré le Dr Cross, Pre-Leonine Elements in the 
Proper of the Roman Mass, dans #TS, 50 (1949). De tels travaux nous 
autorisent a espérer trés proche le jour ou les efforts du Dr Stuiber, 
joints 4 ceux des autres travailleurs, arriveront a identifier les princi- 
pales parties du Sacramentaire dit Léonien.' Louis Brou, O.S.B. 


Morals and Revelation, by H. D. Lewis. Pp. x+258. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1951. 16s. net. 

The Christian Challenge to Philosophy, by the late W. H. V. Reape. 
With a preface by Cyrit BatLey. Pp. xiv+194. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1951. 135. 6d. net. 


Proressor Lewis presents ten essays published during the last five or 
six years and now rearranged so as to exhibit a fairly continuous 
development of thought. His main concern is to vindicate the indepen- 
dence, coherence, and social value of moral theory. He believes that 
plausible subjectivist views have played a large part in the current 
decay of moral standards, and holds that they can be refuted by a 
rigorous analysis, building on the work of G. E. Moore and Sir David 
Ross; and (more optimistically, perhaps) that the resulting theory can 
be made intelligible to the ordinary man and will restore and reinvigor- 
ate the sense of duty. He insists that even conscientious actions may be 
mistaken through the lack of an adequate grasp of the actual situation: 
“Much of the dignity of human existence comes from the fact that we 
have to make our way through an entanglement of ethical problems,’ 
But he lays the strongest possible stress on the individual’s responsi- 
bility for his own actions, as against any conception of collective 
responsibility or corporate guilt, and he is inclined to favour a liber- 
tarian interpretation of moral freedom as against any mere self- 
determination. 

It is evident that such views must bring their author into the sharpest 
collision with the Augustinian tradition in theology. Professor Lewis 
has already stated his objections to continental Protestantism in Morals 
and the New Theology; and, apart from a devastating criticism of 
Brunner’s Reason and Revelation in the second essay, the rather frequent 
references to this school do little but recall the Professor’s vexation and 


' L’épithéte Libellense proposée par l’auteur, p. 85, ne parait pas heureuse: 
il vaut mieux conserver |’appellation traditionnelle, tout le monde sachant bien 
a quoi s’en tenir. 
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concern. It is in the last three essays, which adumbrate a positive view 
of religious thought in its analogies with art and poetry, that sympathy 
and criticism are most fruitfully conjoined. Not unnaturally, the main 
interest is in religious experience: ‘Dogma arises when religion is in 
decay’; but in that experience we are confronted with a truly transcen- 
dent Godhead who can be comprehended only indirectly and by 
symbols. 

I cannot help wondering, however, whether this is altogether con- 
sistent with what went before. If religious language is irreducibly poetic 
and symbolical, is even the dogmatic theologian justly assessed by an 
acute and painstaking but thoroughly literal analysis in the manner of 
Professor Moore? One possible answer, that theology should be either 
frankly rhetorical or rigidly consistent and systematic, was suggested 
to me by the final page; and the whole book is not only an impressive 
contribution to morals but also a salutary warning against confusions 
and inflated generalizations in which dogmatic theologians in England 
also have needlessly indulged. 

Despite its comparable length of some 200 pages, the late Mr. 
W. H. V. Reade’s book is best viewed as a single essay on Christian 
faith and order, lightly disguised as an historical sketch. Reade under- 
stands ‘philosophy’ in its broadest sense, a pursuit of wisdom in every 
aspect of human life, a conception which the Greeks invented and only 
Christianity preserves. The collapse of the Platonic tradition is seen as 
a victory of Christian thinkers at once abler and more securely based 
on their fellowship with common men. With the revived Aristotelianism 
St. Thomas achieved only a temporary modus vivendi (for Reade will 
have nothing of a philosophia perennis), by marking out separate terri- 
tories for faith and reason; and the isolation of philosophy was com- 
pleted by the rise of the new natural sciences, which went their own 
way unperturbed by philosophic doubts and, incidentally, without real 
prejudice to the interests of the Church. So ‘philosophy’ is left as an 
academic subject with (one gathers) little to offer; the true inheritor 
of the old tradition is not just Christian theology, still less a Christian 
political power, but the ever-changing pattern of Christian culture 
and life. 

Reade was writing, of course, before the logical empiricists had 
gained a general hearing; he does not envisage the possibility of a 
purely linguistic study which might co-ordinate our several sorts of 
discourse ; and he occasionally lays himself open to criticism from their 
side. While rejecting any idea of an officially licensed Christian philo- 
sophy, he insists that Christians cannot be merely indifferent to new 
movements of thought and hypotheses of science ; the potential conflict, 
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however, is with scientifically coloured philosophies rather than with 
scientific discoveries themselves. This is well said; but he has not 
entirely grasped the importance of a link between Christian doctrines 
and scientific facts. The Fathers defended the doctrine of Creation in 
the light of actual facts about the world; it would be stultified if we held 
it compatible not only with all actual discoveries but with anything that 
scientists could discover ; if it simply rested on different presuppositions; 
if it had no implications that were even liable to disproof. 

The difficulty is partly, though not wholly, met by the realization that 
Christian doctrine claims to rest ultimately on personal knowledge, 
with the element of subjective interpretation that this necessarily in- 
volves. Reade would have agreed with Lewis in rejecting Buber’s 
doctrine of a wholly ineffable communion of mind with mind. Indeed, 
the richer the personalities involved, the greater the diversity of judge- 
ment; so Plato and Xenophon, different as they are, may each give us 
a valid picture of the same individual Socrates. And perhaps indivi- 
duality is the keynote of this brilliant but tantalizing book. It is intensely 
personal; it leaves a hundred questions unanswered; the reader is 
challenged to reflect, but must supply his own references and qualifica- 
tions ; and the flashes of paradox, seriously but not literally meant, would 
deceive and not illuminate the simple-minded. I read it with growing 
appreciation ; but I would conceal it from all but my ablest pupils. 


G. C. Sreap 


F. D. Maurice and the Conflicts of Modern Theology, by A. M. 
Ramsry. Pp. ii+-118. Cambridge: University Press, 1951. 10s. 6d. 


Ir is still as true today, as it was in 1893, that Maurice’s ‘teachings have 
so pervaded the public mind that thousands of people think and speak 
Maurice without being aware of it’ (Ludlow). For this reason alone 
there is a clamant need for this fresh and distinctive appraisal of 
Maurice in relation to ‘the Conflicts of Modern Theology’. Indeed, as 
Professor Ramsey has no difficulty in pointing out, in the chapters 
entitled ‘Atonement and sacrifice’ and “The Holy Scriptures’ respec- 
tively, both in respect of a foundation for Biblical theology—‘Today 
Maurice may help us, for he foreshadows the synthesis which we are 
seeking’—as well as in his insights into the meaning of the Atonement 
and Sacrifice we are still barely catching up with Maurice. Four other 
chapters deal with ‘The Man and Theologian’, “The Kingdom of 
Christ’, ‘Socialism and Eternal Life’, and ‘Maurice and Mansel’. The 
final chapter, ‘Maurice then and now’, speaks prophetically—‘the final 
verdict of history will recognize a ‘“‘Cambridge School” which begins 
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with Hare and Maurice and reaches beyond the specific labours of the 
great Trio into an era when theology will recover the wider ranges 
which Maurice believed it to possess’ (p. 105)}—and even more impor- 
tantly—‘the greatness of Maurice lies in the fact that, while his teaching 
paved the way for many of the achievements of theology and sociology 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, it gave no sanction 
to those naivetés and false inferences of which we have just been think- 
ing’ (p. 112). 

Nineteenth-century theology, like Giant Despair, sometimes fell into 
fits (of depression) in sunshiny weather! With the special concern of 
these ‘Maurice Lectures, 1948’ in ‘the Conflicts of Modern Theology’, 
Professor Ramsey might have been excused if he had slurred over ‘the 
talking theology’ of the nineteenth-century streets. This he has not done 
and clearly it must have been difficult within the limitations of such a 
small book. None the less the plain fact abides that Mauricianism has 
so inspissated our theological blood-stream that we need more help 
than he is able to give us within the limitations of his text to realize 
the revolutionary challenge of Maurice’s own words: ‘It is in the 
nineteenth century we have to fight, it is against the notions and habits 
and tendencies of the nineteenth century we have to fight, against those 
especially which are condensed in our religious periodical literature.’ 

The basic truth about Maurice is that, while average men are content 
to think theologically, Maurice lived theologically. Thus, while rightly 
making a strong point of the essential Anglicanism of Maurice, Pro- 
fessor Ramsey never tires of stressing the seminal quality of his mind. 
Thus, speaking of Maurice’s book The Kingdom of Christ, he writes, 
‘Its method foreshadows the social sacramentalism of Stewart Headlam 
and Scott Holland, the cosmic conception of the Church taught today 
by French Roman Catholics and the more Biblical presentation of the 
Church as the Israel of God which has become familiar since H. F. 
Hamilton’s The People of God’ (pp. 36-37). 

To Maurice’s truly Christo-centric mind the nature of the Living 
God was the key not only to the double challenge of ‘Christian Social- 
ism’ but even more urgently to the meaning of Eternal Life, Atonement, 
and Sacrifice. As a contrast between the centuries, it is instructive to 
compare F. A. Hort’s disappointment on reading The Doctrine of 
Sacrifice with Professor Ramsey’s—to us—more judicious verdict ‘The 
Doctrine of Sacrifice was a great book for its time . . . [it] brought back 
the unity of atonement and creation; it linked together the idea of 
sacrifice with the doctrine of the Trinity; it gave to many their first 
glimpse of the classic conception of the Cross as the divine victory’ 
(p. 68). 
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The perusal of this book will underline the fact that Maurice was one 
of the best illustrations of the truth of his own words—‘A man is greater 
than the thoughts he was able to conceive’. With such an intuitional 
thinker as Maurice it is difficult to do justice to the fusing quality of 
what his own generation called his ‘mystagogic’ genius. Professor Ram- 
sey does not allow us to forget this; but there are hints here and there 
about Maurice which we should like to see more fully developed. The 
Aristotelian Mozley, for instance, might not have found Maurice’s use 
of words so baffling if he had known of the statement, otherwise of deep 
psychological significance, of his son—‘Mrs. Michael Maurice’s letters 
are the dictionary of her son’s writings’ (p. 531. Vol. ii. The Life of 
Maurice, Frederick Maurice. 1885). While this short book is the most 
important study our ‘waking up to Maurice’ has yet produced, its most 
engaging quality is its continual reminder that both in our understand- 
ing of Maurice, as also in a more detailed survey of his voluminous 
writings, ‘there remaineth yet very much land to be possessed’. 

A. B. LAVELLE 


Dogmatik im Grundriss. By Kart BarTH. Pp. 183. Evang. Verlag 
A.G., Zollikon-Ziirich. 1947 

Dogmatics in Outline. ‘Translation by G. 'T. THomson. Pp. 155. 
S.C.M. Press, 1949. 12s. 6d. 

Esquisse d'une Dogmatique. Translation by E. Mauris and F. 
Ryser. Pp. 153. Delachaux et Niestlé, 1950. 

Die kirchliche Lehre von der Taufe. By KARL BARTH. Evang. Verlag 
A.G., Zollikon-Ziirich, 1943. 

The Teaching of the Church regarding Baptism. Translation by E. A. 
Payne. Pp. 64. S.C.M. Press, 1948. 2s. 6d. 


IN Dogmatik im Grundriss Barth has published a third ‘paraphrase’ of 
the Apostles’ Creed; and it may come to rank as his most lucid and 
carefully phrased statement of fundamental theological themes. This is 
remarkable in that its literary origin is a shorthand transcript of lectures 
given extempore at Bonn in 1946. It is evident that his sustained work 
in the great Kirchliche Dogmatik has enabled him to produce, as he 
hoped, many clarifications in theology. The two translations above 
are amply justified (and most felicitous into the bargain), for here Barth 
has produced an outline of theology which is sufficiently profound, 
catholic, and free from ‘foreign’ idiosyncrasies, to serve as basic reading 
for students in any country. Those to whom ‘Barthian’ suggests 
‘rhetorician let loose in theology’ will be surprised by his account of 
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dogmatics as a science, and by his analysis of ‘faith’ in chs. 1-4 of 
Dogmatics in Outline. In the following chapters the reader may find his 
enjoyment hampered by what he may consider unnecessary Barthian 
idiosyncrasies; but he would be foolish to dismiss them as such, 
especially if he has not examined them carefully. We have not yet 
taken the measure of Barth’s stress on the self-authenticating authority 
of God. He has explored its implications to the full, with assistance 
from St. Anselm. And in ch. 12, ‘God the Son’, we find the most lucid 
and unambiguous exposition that could be desired of the reasons for 
Barth’s theological method. It should be studied by those who have 
suspected in his writings a quasi-Marcionite Christo-centricity. Again, 
much of the theology turns on the concept of God’s ‘eternal decree’, a 
notion absent from most English expositions, which is possibly why 
they seem flabby in comparison with Barth’s. In ch. 13, ‘Our Lord’, 
one finds that Barth has paraphrased ‘Jesus Christ our Lord’ by saying 
that ‘the existence of Jesus Christ is the sovereign decision upon the 
existence of every man’, and one sees the point of his terminology. A 
third seeming idiosyncrasy is the positive part played in his theology 
by the account of heaven, an element in the created world ‘of which we 
are ever reminded by children, poets, and philosophers’. Man therefore 
is understood as the creature who exists on the boundary between earth 
and heaven, not on the boundary between matter and God; and this, 
too, brings necessary clarifications throughout the theological field. A 
reader who is prepared to learn from Barth at these points will find 
much to refresh him where he is taken over familiar ground. The 
Jewish origin of Jesus, in whose crucified person Israel goes out to the 
Gentiles as Christos, thus becoming ‘the presentation of God’s free 
grace’, has seldom received such remarkable exposition; and what is 
said about the continuing Synagogue is as relevant in Britain as it was 
to the audience at Bonn. The chapter on the Holy Spirit and the Chris- 
tian life is excelient but undeveloped. The same must be said about the 
treatment of the last three clauses of the Apostles’ Creed, which Barth 
handles with reference to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. He refers to 
the theme, now fully expounded in Dogmatik II1/4, that forgiveness of 
sins yields the real criterion of ethics, and a basis for a true account of 
freedom and responsibility. If the treatment of the third section of the 
Apostles’ Creed as a whole seems thin, this may be due both to pressure 
of time at Bonn, and to the fact that here he has not got volumes of the 
Dogmatik behind him. The chapter on the Church is fully developed, 
and foreshadows the ‘Congregationalism with a difference’ offered at 
Amsterdam. Here the ‘difference’ is clearly discerned. So far from 
stating a ‘party line’, this book may well become an agreed starting- 
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point for work in systematic theology. There is a glaring misprint in 
the English translation, p. 23, 1. 3. 

The lecture on Baptism provides a measure of amplification at some 
of the points where this seemed necessary. But it is chiefly interesting 
because it has provoked an important reply from Cullmann' and a new 
edition of Jeremias’ Hat die Urkirche die Kindertaufe geiibt? Its contri- 
bution to the discussion within the field of N.T. theology is the indirect 
one of raising the strictly theological issues. But in view of what is said 
by Flemington, Cullmann, and Jeremias, Barth’s thesis will not pass 
muster as it stands. At two points Cullmann seems to have challenged 
it successfully, while keeping true to the essential theological points 
brought out by Barth. First, Barth finds the grace of Baptism in the 
declaration of God’s act and its reception by faith; God’s characteristic 
operation in Baptism is presented as having cognitive significance and 
not causal efficacy. Secondly, this leads Barth to an over-crude analysis 
of the role of faith in Baptism. Cullmann suggests, rightly I think, that 
Barth has allowed the question of ‘National or Confessional Church’ to 
confuse his thinking in respect of infant baptism. But the lecture is a 
notable presentation of the fundamental theological material. 

W. A. WHITEHOUSE 


The Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute II: Coptic Studies in honor 
of W. E. Crum. Boston, Mass., 1950. 


Tue late Dr. W. E. Crum’s Coptic Dictionary was such a great achieve- 
ment that the extent of his other work (produced over a period of more 
than fifty years, 1892-1943), which is shown by the five-page biblio- 
graphy with which this splendid volume opens, is amazing. A memorial 
such as this, from the hands of more than forty scholars, containing as it 
does material of interest for students of every aspect of the life and letters 
of Christian Egypt, and not least for the theologian, should do much to 
allay fears for the future of the study which owes so much to its departed 
master. In reviewing it I follow its triple arrangement of articles accord- 
ing to subject matter. 

I. Literature, philology, manuscripts. Besides articles on particular 
points by Cerny, Gunn, Till,? and others, there are contributions, for 
instance those by Lefort, Polotsky, Steindorff, and Vergote, of general 
importance for the study of the Coptic language, which emphasize 


* Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament. S.C.M. Press, 1950. 

? Dr. Till informs me, in a letter, that on consideration of further evidence he 
now adopts a meaning for the word discussed by him here (pp. 215 ff.) which in 
his article was considered less likely. 
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present needs and suggest future policy. Lefort, Schiller, and Steindorff 
yoice the demand, with which all students of Coptic will agree, for 
lexicographical work on the Greek words which Coptic made its own, 
but which Crum decided (wisely, I think, pace Lefort and Schiller) to 
exclude from the Dictionary.! The rich Greek vocabulary of Coptic 
presents us with other questions which are treated, among others, by 
Steindorff in an admirable article in which he discusses the beginnings 
of Coptic language and literature, giving a useful summary of the historical 
circumstances of their birth. He agrees with Sethe (Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenland. Gesellsch. \xxix, pp. 290 ff.)* that Demotic contemporary 
with and for a long time preceding Coptic was an artificial language,’ and 
that Coptic represents the living language of the time in spite of its debt 
(especially in word order) to the Greek Bible. He also discusses the 
dialects and questions connected with their respective Bible versions, 
concluding that the Sa‘idic versions were made before the Bohairic and 
proving independent translation in several books of both Testaments. 
The dates of the Bible and other translations are also discussed; and 
the factors determining the use of Greek words in Coptic by Steindorff 
and by Lefort. The latter convincingly stresses the learned familiarity of 
Coptic writers with Greek. Polotsky, however, maintains that the de- 
pendence of Coptic grammatical constructions upon Greek, postulated 
by Lefort elsewhere, can be disproved, defining them and deriving 
them from earlier Egyptian. It is unfortunate that one of the most 
interesting articles for the theologian, by Puech, on the library of nearly 
fifty unknown and very early Gnostic writings in thirteen books from 
Nag Hammadi, must have a provisional character; we still have in most 
cases only their titles and must await the publication of their contents to 
confirm his conjectures. His identifications of many of them with works 
known from the heresiologists and elsewhere show the library to have 
drawn on the writings of many different ‘Gnostic’ sects among which the 
Sethians are here prominent, and to have included works known to be 
Hermetic. Their eventual publication should greatly clarify the origins 
and relationships of several early heresies. Doresse has an important 

* One might suggest a separate lexicon of Greek words in Coptic (and 
Demotic) which, besides listing variant spellings and Coptic equivalents, would 
be based upon Liddell and Scott, closely following its order in the enumeration 
of meanings and noting any not found in it. 

? With this cf. the more recent article by Stricker, Oudheidkundige Mededee- 
lingen, N. R. Deel xxv (1944), pp. 12-51. 

3 Particularly in its avoidance of Greek words, so common in Coptic, and 
doubtless already long current in speech. The complete absence of Greek verbs 
from even the very late Demotic Magical Papyrus is remarkable and might well 


be the starting-point for fresh investigations into the grammatical differences of 
Demotic and Coptic. 
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article on some of the same writings. Save-Séderbergh’s study of the 
origins and structure of a group of Manichaean psalms (see Allberry, 
Manichaean Psalm-book, pp. 203 ff.) will be found in fuller form in his 
Studies in the Coptic Manichaean Psalm-book: prosody and Mandaecan 
parallels (Uppsala, 1949). 

II. Texts. These include an amulet edited by Drescher; three more 
leaves from a manuscript of the Bohairic Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha 
(the bulk of which is to be found in Evelyn White, Wadi n’ Natrun, i, 
pp. 27 ff.) edited by Hatch; parts of the martyrdom of St. Phocas anda 
version of the dying prayer of St. Athanasius (widely different from that 
published in Budge, Miscellaneous Coptic Texts, pp. 503 ff.; 1012 ff.) by 
E. M. Husselman; and a careful re-edition by Malinine of the leaves of 
the Paris manuscript of the Akhmimic version of the Minor Prophets 
hitherto available only in Bouriant’s inadequate edition, Recueil de 
Travaux, xix, pp. 1 ff., which supplement the parts of the same codex 
published by Till, Die achmimische Version d. xii ki. Propheten (Copen- 
hagen, 1927). 

III. Art and Archaeology. This section, which includes two contri- 
butions by the lamented founder of the Institute, Thomas Whittemore, 
shows how multifarious were the traditions—Egyptian, classical, and 
Oriental—which influenced not only the thought and writings of 
Christian Egypt, but also its art and architecture. 


The book is magnificently produced, although there are too many 
typographical errors, and one of its thirty-six fine plates (iv, top) repro- 
duces a Demotic text, edited by Erichsen, upside down. 

J. W. B. Barns 














